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All May there has been whispering in the trees 
Of changes that would make this old world new; 
Sweet rumors—brought by birds who flutter through 
The year ahead of summer—that the breeze 
Would kiss the buds to odorous mysteries 
Of mazy petals and undreamed-of hue. 
Lo! as June comes (the gossip-birds spoke true! ) 
At every step great roses brush her knees. 


—— 


SO) neS\y 


June is a maid whose virgin eyes shine clear 

With truth and innocence; who sees her knows 
She is nor child nor woman, yet so near 

To both that each might claim the grace she shows. 
Most like her dearest flower she doth appear, 

A half-unfolded, thirty-petaled rose. 
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THE NEW GIRL AT SCHOOL. 


From One or THEM 
you ever Known 
hool? If you have, 
that you felt very 


felt that all 


, hs ive 
“new giri at s¢ 


Girls 
be the 
you probably 
strange among the new faces; you fe 
the girls were looking at you, and you longed 
for the time to come to go home. 

I have been obliged to change my school 
several times, and have had some experience 
in the feeling. 

Most girls are merely thoughtless and don't 
remember that the newcomer must feel 
strange. They don't realize how hard it is 
for her; they have their own friends and 
studies and are so used to everything that they 
don’t think how far a smile or pleasant word 
would go toward making the beginner feel at 
home. 

The last school I attended I felt 
and lonely the first day (though I tried not 
to show it) that I waited minute by minute to 
be released and go home, where I had a regu- 
lar, good cry, and was sure I didn't want to go 
back. But after I had relieved my feelings | 
felt better, of course (for tears are such a help 
sometimes), and started out again next morn- 
ing, and before long I was delighted with 
everything; but I made up my mind if any 
more new girls came, 1 would do what I could 
to help rub off the edge of the first few days. 


remember 


+ 


so strange 


I soon had a chance, and made the most of 


it; the girl looked a little bit surprised at 
first, but pleased, and we were friends for the 
rest of the term. 

Now, girls, it wouldn't cost you much to 
give a friendly smile or nod to the stranger. 
Offer to show her the lesson, tell the rules of 
the school, or say something pleasant, if only 
about the weather; for the pretty thought 
which prompted it will be there, and ten to 
one, the little friendly act will be appreciated, 
even though she doesn’t say so, or even look 
it; and you may be sure your effort was not 
wasted. 

And at recess, girls, when you all get to- 
gether to dance, perhaps, and haye a good 
time, you may see that ‘new girl’ standing 
by the door looking on wistfully. Would 
it cost you anything to invite her to join in 
your fun? 

She will most likely be glad of the chance, 
and go back to her studies with a clearer mind 
and lighter heart. Not only that, but you 
will be the better for it too, four invariably the 
giver is more blessed than the receiver. 

You may not like her or care to be intimate; 
but, after awhile, when she is better ac- 
quainted, usea little tact, and the situation will 
adjust itself. And if you do like her, why 
then all the better, and you may form a most 
delightful life friendship, all the sweeter for 
the little favor conferred when you were 
strangers to each other. 

. ROsALie. 
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IF YOU WANT TO KNOW ANYTHING. 


LL readers of Tue Lava’ HomE JOURNAL 
should feel perfectly free to ask of us any 
question which may be perplexing them. That 
is what our “‘ Questions and Answers”’ depart- 
ment is intended for, and we cheerfully invite 
all questions that can be answered through it. 
We will answer them as quickly as possible, 
but if you cannot wait fora published answer, 
simply enclose a stamp in your letter and we 
will try and answer you by mail. The only 
way we can be happy in this world is by he 1p- 
ing each other, and this the Jovrna. editors 
are always ready to do for their readers. 





A WOMAN’S OPINION 


WHICH TELLS A STORY OF INTEREST TO OTHER 
WOMEN. 

I honestly believe,” said one of our women 
recently, ‘that that magazine has done more 
for me to make my life easier, my home 
brighter than any one other thing in my life,”’ 
and she pointed to a copy of The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, of Philadelphia, that was lying on 
thetable. “‘Why? you ask. Because it thor- 
oughly understands woman and tells her just 
what she wants to know. If my child issick, 
for example, something that I have read in its 
pages will come up to me. I have a moderate 
purse and my dresses, like those of my daugh- 
ters, must do long and good service. That 
magazine told me the secret. To provide 
three meals every day and give variety to the 
table is no easy matter toa woman. Through 
the Journal's recipes and menus this problem 
was often solved by me. You see my flower 
garden? Everything about its care I learned 
from it. Iam fond of crocheting and fancy 
work. The prettiest things I have ever made 
were told me by that magazine. When I am 
tired I turn to its stories and romances, and 
am always sure of finding something good in 
every number. My children fairly delight 
in the department it has for them. My 
daughters will read its ‘Side-Talks with Girls’ 
as they will a novel. Even the kitchen girl I 
find asks for the magazine each month when 
the family is through with it, and now we 
give it to our minister for Dr. Talmage’s 
monthly articles. You see what a single 
magazine can do, what a pleasure it can give, 
and what a help it can be, if it is of the right 
sort,” and thus was paid 'to The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, one of the highest tributes I have 
ever heard uttered in behalf of a single maga- 
zine. 

Was it deserved? you ask. Ask any of the 
500,000 women who now read this same maga- 
zine each month. 

It isa pleasure seldom experienced by an 
editor to recommend so thoroughly as we can 
to every one of our woman readers a magazine 
so good and helpful as The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, In every respect may it be said to 
be the best periodical to-day that a woman 

can have in - sr home—a magazine that will 
tell her more, that will benefit her more, and 
give her more sincere satisfaction and honest 
pleasure than any periodical we can, at this 
moment, name.—From the ‘‘ Chicago Herald.” 
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In the past four months we have received a 
great many letters requesting a complete list 
of the goods we offer as Premiums. 

Never having published such a catalogue we 
have been unable to supply the demand. For 
the benefit of those of our subscribers who, 
from time to time, send to us for goods, and of 
our Club Agents who send us clubs of sub- 
scribers, our Premium Department has issued, 
and has now, all ready for mailing, a very 
complete and desirable Premium ( atalogue. 

It is the full size of the Journat and has 40 
pages, representing all of our Premium goods 
(nearly nine hundred different articles), many 
of which have never been offered through the 
columns of the JournaL. Considerable time 
has been devoted to this end, and we think the 

result attained will be found to be satisfactory. 

All of our premium goods are offered, as 
well, for fixed cash prices, and OUr increasing 
sales indicate that our subscribes are finding 
that most of the articles we offer can be pur- 
chased of us to much better advantage than 
they can be obtained elsewhere. 

To such of our readers as wish one of these 
catalogues, and will send us their names and 
addresses, we shall be glad to mail one. 





Deliciously Flavored A Perfect Liquid Dentifrice 


Preserves and Beautifies the Teeth. 
hardens the gums. 


the mouth. 
breath. 
PRICE, 25 CENTS. 


Beautifully put up. 


Heals and 
Leaves a refreshing coolness in 
Imparts a delightful fragrance to the 
Convenient to use. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


PREPARED AND GUARANTEED BY E. W. HOYT & CoO., LOWELL, MASS. 
Manufacturers of the Celebrated Hoyt’s German Cologne. 
Sample Vial of RUBIFOAM mailed Free to any Address. 





GURNE 


HOT-WATER HEATER 
AND RADIATOR. 


Designed and constructed to be used STRICTLY as a 


HOT-WATER Radiator. 


Conceded by the best Engineering 
Talent of this and other countries to 
be the Simplest, the Most Eco- 
nomical, and the Most Satisfactory 
Heater ever brought before the notice 


of the public. 


An integral part of each radiator is 
the Valve, operated without stopping, 
and by a simple movement of the 


wrist. 


For beauty of design, compactness 
of make, and efficiency of radiating 
surface, is without a peer. 


Send for “How a to Heat our 
Homes, and T. 





GURNEY HOT-WATER HEATER CO. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 163 Franklin St., cor. Congress, Boston. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 88 JOHN ST., cor. Cold. 


SELLING AGENCIES: 
Cuarcestown, 8. C., Valk & Murdock, 16, 18 & 20 Hasell St. 


covineton, Ky., J. L. Frisbie, 526 Philadelphia St. 


Curcaco, Rice & Whitacre Mfg. Co., 47 and 49 S. Canal St. 
Portianp, Or., and Tacoma, Wasu., Wm. Gardner & Co. 
Spokane Fars, Wasu., Falls City Plumbing and Heating Co. 





MURRAY 


see a change; 


To Cleanse the Skin and Scalp 
of every Blemish 

and Impurity Cutt- 

cura tae a0 are 

Lnfallble. 


({): DISEASE 

(PSORIA- 

SIS) first 

q) my 

left cheek ,spreading 

across my nose, and 

almost covering my 

face. Itran into my 

eyes, and the physi- 

clan was afraid I 

would lose my eye- 

sight altogether, It spread all over my 

head, and my hair all fell out, until I 

was entirely baldheaded; it then broke 

out on my arms and shoulders until my 

arms were just one sore. It covered my 

entire body, my face, head, and shoulders being 

the worst. The white scabs fell constantly from 

my head, shoulders, and arms, the skin would 

thicken and be red and very itchey, and would 

crack and bleed if scratched. After spending 

many hundreds of dollars, I was pronounced 

I heard of the CuTICURA REMEDIES, and after using two bottles CuTICURA RESOLVENT, I could 

and after I had taken four bottles, I was almost cured; and when I had used six bottles of CuT1- 

CURA RESOLVENT and one box of Curicura, and one cake of CuTICURA Soap, I was cured of the dreadful 

disease from which I had suffered for five years. I thought the disease would leave a very deep scar, but the 

CUTICURA REMEDIES cured it without any scars, [ cannot express with a pen what I suffered before using the 

CUTICURA REMEDIES, They saved my life, and I feel it my duty to recommend them. My hair is restored as 

good as ever, and so is my eyesight. I know of a number of different persons who have used the CUTICURA 
REMEDIES, and all have received great benefit from their use, 

Mrs. ROSA KELLY, Rockwell City, ¢ 


out on 








in@urable 


‘alhoun Co., lowa. 


CUTICURA REMEDIES. My boy, when one year of age, was so bad 
His scalp was covered with eruptions, which the doctor said was scald 
Despairing of a cure from physicians, I began the use of the 
His hair is now splendid, and 
eco- 


I cannot say enough in praise of the 
with eczema that he lost all of his hair. 
head, and that his hair would never grow again. 
CuTICURA REMEDIES, and, Iam happy to say, with the most perfect success. 
there is nota pimple on him. I recommended the CuricuRA REMEDIES to mothers as the most speedy, 
nomical, and sure cure for all skin diseases of infants and children, and feel that everymother will thank me for 
so doing. Mrs. M. E. WOODSUM, Norway, Me. 


(cuticura Remedies 


For cleansing, purifying, and beautifying the skin and scalp and curing every species of agonizing, humiliating, 
itching, burning, scaly, and pimply diseases of the SKIN, SCALP, AND BLOOD, and humors, blotehes, eruptions, 
sores, scales, crusts, ulcerations, swellings, abscesses, tumors, and loss of bair, whether simple, scrofulous, or 
contagious, the CuTICURA REMEDIES are simply infallible. 

CUTICURA, the great skin cure, instantly allays the most agonizing itching and inflammation, clears the 
skin and scalp of every trace of disease, heals ulcers and sores, removes crusts and scales, and restores the hair. 
CUTICURA Soap, the greatest of skin beautifiers, is indispensable in treating skin diseases and baby humors, It 
produces the whitest, clearest skin and softest hands, free from pimple, spot, or blemish, CuricURA RESOL- 
VENT, the new blood purifier, cleanses the blood of all impurities and poisonous elements, and thus removes the 
CAUSE. Hence the CuTicuRA REMEDIES are the only infallible curatives for every form of skin and blood 
disease, from pimples to scrofula. 

Price: CuTicura, 50 cents per box; CuricuraA Soap, 25 cents; CUTICURA RESOLVENT, 
Prepared by the PoTTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION, Boston, Mass. 

ga7° Send for ** How to Cure Skin Diseases,” 64 pages, 50 illustrations, 100 testimonials. 


$1.00 per bottle, 


Soft, white and free from chaps and 
rednes ss, by using CUTICURA SoOAP. 


HANDS «: 


PLES, black-heads, red, rough, chapped, and 
oily skin prevented by CuTICURA Soap. 





CUT THIS OUT and send with 
y ‘g $1.00 and a slip of paper the size 
S¢ IME TH IN G S EW. of your finger, and we will send 
Complete instrument to perfor- to you post paid this elegant genu- 
ate designs for embroidery. Can ine ELDORADO DIAMOND 
be clamped to any table. Runs RING in 18k SOLID GOLD plated 
by ireadie. Will be sent by ex- setting. These stones are — 
on "+" inches wit' extensively now by ladies an 
te we in box 17 a ne ry ith full gentlemen of the best society and 
m directions, on receipt of money Will east you in © feweler’s stes0 
order. Price reduced to 89.00, anywhere from $15 to $25. We 
All the latest designs in Stamp- guarantee a perfect fit and satis- 
Ing Patterns ready. Send 8 faction and urge you to send your 
scents in stamps for illustrated 


order at once as this may not 
: > >» appear again. Address 
MT BENE De 0 Pas Broadw ay, ae NATIONAL MFG etetiasstntciatertideae 


191 C ark 8t., t., Chicago, TIL. 
New York (¢ ty. 
‘ACOOLER. 


Feb. 26, 1889. 


Our invention connec BOP Poe 
and cellar, does the work of a Dumb- 
) Waiter, may be placed in new or old 
houses,with or without cellar. Does 
@ not obstruct the floor and mz aybe used 
in those carpeted, will lower into a 
sub-cellar and can be placed ina Well 
orOistern. 8A VES THE ICE BILL 
and will carry milk and all eatables. 
Ascends of its own accord, made prin- 
cipally ot metal and will last a lifetime. 
Price as low as '»w as $10.00 
For Catalogue address 
COCHRAN SAFE Co. 
Agents wanted. COCHRAN, IND. 


FLESHY WOMEN 


wishing to reduce their weicht and im- 
prove their forms without Dieting or 
ppliances should read Edwin Check- 
8 remarkable ‘* Natural Method of 
hs ay Training.” The same book tells 
Slender Women, with flat busts, how 
to make themeelves strong and to improve 
their form. Dr Buchanan calls 
Checkley ‘ ioneerin practical hygiene.” 
Handsome —_ fully illustrated, $1.50. 
08t-paid. WILLIAM C. PEtene ‘& Co, 
y BROAD WAY. BROORLIN, X N. ¥- 





*sju0Sy 0} Sulo] Jes0g!4 


eet Comme and Bunions all gone ?” 
“Yes, lam h Spy, to say, through the merits of HAN. 
SON’S CORN SALVE I can now walk with ease.” 


HANSON'S 


MAGIC 


CORN SA LVE. 1 ewe a positive senpedy for 

If your druggist does not keep it, do not let him con- this disease,by its use the worst 

vince you that some yy: s just as good; send py # 5 kind and most unyielding cases 

mail to W.T. Hanson & Co., Schenectady, N.Y « pan Tit hove be — | 

Every box is w “er to cure, or money refunded. at ON a PACK AGE F REF to “ 
Price, 15 and 25 cents. ng 7 KAG 


every sufferer who will send 
Perfect Complexions 


Copy- their name and address, with 
Use Mme. A. RUPPERT’S 





righted. 4 cts in stamps tocover postage. 
WALTER IL. DAY. "28 West 12th St., a. ¥ . City, 

World-Renowned Face Bleach 
30 days and you will be convinced it 


TAR AN |ACENCY for the 
e universe. 

will clear thoroughly your complexion Best Utensil int ~ 

and remove freckles, pimples, moth and 


all roughness or discoloration from the 
skin; 1 bottle $2: 3 bottles (usually re- 
quired to clear the complexion) $5. 
Send 4 cents postage for catalogue and 
sealed particulars containing highest 
testimonials. Address 


Mme. A. RUPPERT, 
30 East 14th St., New York N.Y, 


pat te bey SEWING MA CHINE 
6 days’ trial. Free Catalogue. Warranted five years. 
OXFORD MFC.CO.. CHICAGO. iL! 


CLEAR $10 DAILY selling **Vietoria Protector’’ and 
rubber goods fi y hates & Children. Sample: *Victoria’’ 


in Roasting, and Bakes t yo 
fread in the world, Address for terms 
ACCETT & fy RL, Vinetané. N.d. 


__or We Western Office, , 184 E. In t., Chicago. — 7 


Beautifully Illustrated Catalogue 
FINECHINA, ART POTTERY, RICH 
CUT GLASS, WEDDING GIFTS, &C. 
Mailed free, upon application to 
HIGGINS & SEITER, 
by mail$l. Mrs. L. E. Singleton, Box 665, Chicago, Ill. 50 & 52 West 22d St.. Ne Zo 
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LADY AGENTS 

















$55.25 BUGCIES anD 


THEY ARE SOLD DIRECT TO CONSUMERS. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE, 


®& ONE PRICE. NO DEVIATION.“@a 


5.25 HARNESS c 


AND Are Acknowledged > 
WILBER H. MURRAY MANUFACTURING CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


to be THE BEST! 





“SOME COOD TF 


No magazine prepared for women has ever attempted to present a more helpful and delightful class of reading during 


the same space of time than will be contained in 


THE LADIES HOME JOURNAL 


during the remaining issues of the present year, while the numbers during 1891 are destined even to eclipse these. The 
JourNAL will aim more than ever to deserve the title which has been given to it as 


‘The Foremost Magazine for the American Fireside. 


It will avoid the old and oft-told, and present only what is fresh and new. 
the brightest thoughts of the brightest women. 
present, so long as it is good, bright and helpful. 


It will give 
No: feature will be too expensive for it to 


It is reaching forth in every direction to 


bring together the most capable and experienced pens in the world of literature for women. 


It will have only the best, and has the knowledge and money with which to obtain it. 


If the 


TouRNAL has been worthy of your support in the past, it will prove itself doubly so in the 


months to come. 


‘The Departments will be Improved and Strengthened, and 
each of these will be made so strong and attractive as to render them separate features by 


themselves. 


who have never before been sketched in print. 


A new feature will be a series of ‘“ Bright Sketches of Interesting Women,” and 
“Half-Hours with Famous Literary Women,” 
bright and successful women 


and homes of a number of 
Readers of the 


picturing the lives 


JouRNAL may feel perfectly assured that their favorite paper has never before presented such a 
successive array of bright things as will be contained in subsequent numbers. 


features of our Summer Numbers 





An out-door flavor will pervade the issues for July, August and 
September, and make them fresh reading for the hot weather. 
These numbers will contain the following features: 

A Day with Ida Lewis 

Spent in her Lighthouse Home. 
daily life of the ‘‘Grace Darling’’ of America. Beautifully illustrated. 

Fashionable Life at Gay Newport 

A popular picture of the summer life of the Astors, the Vanderbilts, and 
the leading families of wealth and fashion. 

A Girl’s Life When at College 
Written by a bright college girl, showing the studies and pleasures of a 
young woman’s life in college. 

A Story of Summer Life, by Julian Hawthorne 

Showing that “‘ all that glitters is not gold’’ in summer life. 

A Beautiful Story of Sunny Italy 
3y ANNE SHELDON Coomgs, in which the atmosphere of beautiful Italy is 

woven into a ronfance of unusual delicacy and skill. 

Amateur Photography for Girls 


Showing the best use of the camera in the hands of young women. 


Hints for Summer Tourists 
A helpful article, full of suggestions by the noted Dr. William A. Hammond. 


A New England Sea-Shore Story 
‘*A Maid of the Sea,’’ told in a beautiful manner, and illustrated by a 
famous artist. 
A View of Naples by Moonlight 
As told by the versatile and favorite Mary J. Holmes. 
Baby’s First and Second Summer 
A series of articles by Dr. Louis Starr, author of ‘‘ Hygiene of the Nursery,”’ 
and one of the leading American specialists for infants’ diseases. 
Summer Articles by Felicia Holt 
On ‘‘ Young Girls in Summer,’’ ‘‘ Dangers of the Seaside,’’ ‘‘ Promiscuous 
Bathing,’’ etc. 
Closing a Country House for Winter 
A helpful article by Florence Howe Hall. 


Kate Upson Clarke’s Beautiful Story 


‘*Myrtle’s Mistake ’’ will run through the summer issues, and also chapters 
of Mrs. W hitney’s and Maud Howe’ s successful novels. 


A Story by Kate Tannatt Woods 
As well as this author’s delightful ‘Letters To Beth’’ will be interesting 
features. 


The first authentic description of the 





Our ball and Winter Numbers 


When we come to describe what will be in our Fall and Holiday 
numbers, our space seems too small. We give the few we can 
in this limited space. Look at our array of story-writers alone: 





A New Story, by Frances Hodgson Burnett 
Whose ‘Little Lord Fauntleroy’’ has won the hearts of millions of 
readers, young and old. 
A Novelette, by Anne Sheldon Coombs 
Which will appeal to every reader for its beauty and delicacy. 
A Story by Sarah Orne Jewett 
Whose rare gift of character delineation has placed her in the front rank 
of American story-tellers. 
A Holiday Story, by Susan Coolidge 
An author generally regarded as the successor of Louisa M. Alcott. 
A Delightful New Novel, by Marion Harland 
Dealing with the story of the domestic life of a literary woman. 
A New England Tale, by Rose Terry Cooke 
And there will be other stories, later on, by Hezekiah Butterworth, Edna 
Lyall, Kate Tannatt Woods, Josiah Allen’s Wife, and other equally favorite 
writers. 
THERE IS PRACTICALLY NO END OF OUR SPECIAL FEATURES WHICH WE MIGHT MENTION. 
An Article for Women, by Edward Bellamy 
The famous author of “ Looking Backward,’ "—as a complement to his 
widely-successful book. 
Costly Gems of Fashionable Women 
Will give some idea of the beautiful diamonds and costly jewels of well- 
known women. 
Humorous Sketches, by Robert J. Burdette 
Who so pleasantly combines wit with wisdom. 
Talks to Boys, by P. T. Barnum 
In which the great showman will tell some things which boys enjoy. 
General Lew Wallace will Write for Boys 
As will also Oliver Optic and Horatio Alger, Jr., the most famous of boy 
writers. 
Bright and Popular Household Poetry 
sy Margaret Deland, Will Carleton, Louise Chandler Moulton, James 
Whitcomb Riley, E dna Dean Proctor, Margaret E. Sangster, and others. 
The Story of a Fashionable Society Girl 
As told by herself from her debut in society until the present time. 


What the Life of an Actress Means 
Picturing the life of an actress of to-day from behind the curtain. Written 
by one of the most famous actresses on the American stage. 


¥es=In addition to these there is a wealth of other notable features, many of them more striking and interesting than _ 


any mentioned above. 





These, however, are held over for later announcement. 


Its price will continue at One Dollar per Year, or ‘Ien Cents per Copy. 


CURTIS PUBLISHING CO. 


433-435 Arch St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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S FOR (IRLS 


DURING THE SUMMER VACATION 


No better opportunity has ever been presented to girls in which to employ their time to their own interests and advantage. 
By giving an hour or two of each summer day, when schools are closed and with nothing special to do, every girl has a 
chance of carving her own future, and making of herself a smart and polished woman in the eyes of her family, her friends, 
and the world. Our two offers, wherein we proffer 


A Free College Ft ducation to any Girl, 


are already known to the readers of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. They are— 





















OUR FIRST OLTER. OUR SECOND OFFER. 








To any girl of 16 years, or over, who will— We will also, as a second offer, provide to any 
from this date until January Ist, 1891—send us girl of 16 years, or over, who will—between now 
the largest number of subscriptions to | and January Ist, 1891—send us 1000 subscribers to 

The Ladies Tome Fournal, we The Ladies Flome Fournal, 
- oS a ‘ 
ae 


at $1.00 per year, we will provide, as a reward, a 
complete education at Vassar College, including 
all expenses of tuition, board, etc.; or, if she pre- 


at Vassar College or any other American college 


at $1.00 per year, a full term of one college-year 
she may select. 


fers, she may choose Wellesley, Smith, or any A term means a full college-year’s study, 
other American college. This offer means a com- we guaranteeing to meet the entire expenses 
plete education in every branch of study. during the term. 
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SOME GIRLS WHO HAVE ALREADY STARTED: 


SAA ANY girls are already working for these prizes, and all unite in saying that it is much easier than they at first 
supposed. ‘Everybody to whom I speak of it helps me,” writes one girl. Another says: “I was surprised to 
find how easy it proved, after | once got started.” 






“I am perfectly astonished at my success and how | “I have never tried a magazine that would sell as 
easy itis. At first I thought it would be impossible for quickly. Out of ten women, eight subscribed. If girls | 
me to get a thousand; but I started, and the first day I only knew how much easier it is than they imagine, they | 
got over 30 just among my friends and family. I have would alltry. Do it, girls. The work combines enjoy- have orders and promises for nearly a hundred. And, 
only had three refusals. Every lady to whom I show ment with positive reward, and is thus rendered doubly | while my friends were working for me, I went to can- 
the magazine seems to want it. Everybody is glad to | attractive. If every girl would only make the start, they | vassing myself, and found no difficulty at all in getting 
have it and glad to help me.” | would be as much surprised and pleased as I am.” seventy-five during the first week.” 


‘‘I wrote to all the friends I could think of, asking 
for their own subscriptions, and to get their friends for 
me. In a week I began receiving them, until now I 


AN EASTERN GIRL WRITES: | STILL ANOTHER GIRL SAYS: | HOW ONE GIRL DOES IT: 
| 


a 
WHY NOT TRY FOR IT? | HOW YOU CAN SUCCEED. 


Perhaps you will say, ‘‘Oh, I can never get enough subscribers.’’ How 
do you know until you try? You stand as good a chance as any girl. Our best to get, but, believe us, they are not. 
successes come to us when we least expect them, and this may be your success. _||| Ours is not a $3.00 magazine. It costs but One Dollar, and this no friend 
Tell your father, mother, brother, sister, and all your relatives and friends, || will begrudge to give you in order to secure an education for yourself. They 
that you are going to try for the prize, and you will find they will all help you. help you and get a splendid magazine besides. 
Try hard yourself, and get your friends interested, and you will, perhaps, be | Make an earnest, persistent effort, and you will be astonished to find how 
astonished at finding yourself the lucky girl. if 


quickly the thousand mark can be reached. 
A dollar is very easy to get for such a magazine as ours, and if you only You must first try hard yourself, and then get every one you know te help 
try you will be surprised in finding how far easier it is than you thought. 


LW you; and any friend will be glad to do so when they know what you are 
Think of how happy you will be should you win, and how proud your trying to do. / ' . / . 


family and friends will feel. Try it, girls. It is worth while. 


WHAT EVERY GIRL SHOULD REMEMBER 


That she loses nothing by ¢rying for these special offers of free education, even if she should not succeed in winning either of 
the prizes. She ts bound to make money, even should she fail to win an education; for, if she fails in getting enough to win the 
prize, we will, on January Ist, 1891, after the books are closed, send back to her twenty-five (25) cents on every subscription 
she has sent to us. This pin-money she is bound to make, we acting for her like a savings-bank. Every girl is, therefore, certain 


You may think, perhaps, that even a thousand subscribers are very hard 


to make money, and her efforts are not lost even if she does not succeed in winning the education prize. 


Write to us, and we will tell you more about th h i , ; 
with which to work. y e whole idea, and send you sample copies, etc., 


Address all Lettersto “THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 


433-435 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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‘ HY, ’Zire, I didn’t mistrust that was 

you knockin’!”’ exclaimed kind- 

hearted Mrs. McCartney. She hustled about 

to get a seat for her visitor, and then she 
wiped the seat off with her apron. 

“Yes, it’s me,”’ said Desire Duffy, shortly— 

not crossly; but Desire was a woman of few 





she added in some em- 


words. ‘“I—I s’pose,”’ 
barrassment, ‘‘you can’t 
come for?” 

“Wal, no, I can’t,” responded Mrs. Me- 
Cartney, frankly. “I hain’t seen ye to speak 
to ye, Ican’t say when; but I’m right glad 
jest the same, ’Zire,” 

She gave an apologetic little laugh, which 
encouraged Desire Duffy to go on. 

“No, I a'in’t much of a visitin’ woman,” 
she proceeded, ‘I didn’t come visitin’ now. 
I heard that woman was dead that was picked 
up off'n the railroad track, and that you 
wanted somebody to take the child.” 

“Good Lord! Ye a’n’t goin’ to adopt a 
child, be ye, ’Zire!” 

Desire Duffy blushed even through her dark 
and leathery skin. 

“T’m lonesome,” she said in an explanatory 
way, “an’ I thought a little girl round, 
would sorter cheer me up. I don’t thipk I 
could manage a reel little one—not a baby— 
with all my work; but I heard this one was 
three years old.” 

“Yes she is. The woman never breathed 
a word after she came, but we've inquired 
round, an’ found her husband died last fall 
over to Nashotah. His name was John 
Olesen, an’ they hadn’t been over but a little 
while. They was poor, common folks, but 
honest for all’s I know. There a’n’t no rela- 
tions in this country, so the Nashotah folks 
say. The girl’s name is Mary, an’ her birth- 
day's jest been. You might call it the first o’ 
May—that’s a good date—an’ they can’t say 
jest when it come.” 

“ All right,” said Desire Duffy, meekly. “I'd 
like to take her right away—if I can have 
her?” 

Mrs. McCartney did not pay any attention 
to the pathetic little interrogation in Desire 
Duffy’s voice, nor did she seem in any hurry 
to get the child. She had been among the 
first settlers of the town of Burton’s, and she 
remembered very well when Michael Duffy 
and his young wife had come there to live. 
Then she remembered how she had helped to 
close the young wife’s eyes and to care for 
the poor little babe she had left behind her. 
Mrs. McCartney had seen the girl grow up 
on the farm, alone with her father, and 
trained in any way, as though she had been a 
boy, going to school only a few years and at 
odd times. Then, when Desire had come to 
be nearly thirty years old, the fatherhad died, 
and Mrs. McCartney had seen the lonely 
woman go back to the farm from her father’s 
funeral and keep along with the work on it 
as though she fad been Michael himself, 
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Mrs. McCartney had heard that ‘’Zire,” as 
everybody called her, was a good manager; 
that she had paid off the mortgage which her 
father had left upon the place, and that she 
had Jaid up money in thebank. Yet, withall 
Mrs. McCartney’s knowledge of the life of 
this lonely, hard-working woman, she had 


“Desire Duffy drove away with her new responsibility.” 


scarcely an opportunity of exchanging greet- 
ings with her once a year. Very few people 
had, “’Zire’’ attended strictly to her busi- 
ness, and did not fancy society. 

“T didn’t s’pose now, you'd care to have 
a child) round,’ pursued Mrs. MeCartney. 
*{ should think you’d find she'd be a kind of 
bother.” 

‘‘I’ve made up my mind I want her.” 

* Who'll sew for her, an’ fix her up, an’ all 
that?” 

“Who sews for me?” retorted Desire Duffy, 
with just a grain of asperity. 

“Sure enough, ’Zire! You must know some- 
thingabout sewing,” admitted Mrs. McCartney, 
conciliatingly. “I da’say you'll manage her as 
good as Miss Sarsfield would, or Miss Emmons, 
or Miss Rosebery, or any of those—for all the 
airs they puton. I reckon you'll do well by 
her. Your mother was a good woman, ’ Zire, 
if they did say she had eloped to marry your 
pa. She wa’n’t nothin’ but a girl anyway. 
Oh, yes, I remembered well jest how she 
looked! She was pretty-lookin’,’’—Mrs. Me- 
Cartney gave a casual glance at Desire Duffy, 
which seemed to the sensitive spirit of the 
latter to mark a strong distinction between 
her mother and _ herself—‘‘She was pretty- 


lookin’. And you! I can remember well 
when you was born, ’Zire! There wa’n’t 


many folks to Burton's then, an’ I went over 
to your house, an’ washed an’ dressed ye. 
Your pa felt awful bad when your ma died; 
an’ he didn’t never marry again. I reckon 
he meant to do the best he could by you.” 

“Yes!” burst out Desire Duffy, as though 
she were a different being from the self-con- 
tained, almost timid creature of a moment 
nefore. ‘ Yes! he meant to, I know; but I 
want this girl on purpose so I can do by her 
the way I wish I’d been done by father; he 
couldn’t bear to have me away from him— 
but I'd orter been sent to school more. I'd 
orter been brought up different. I’ve read a 
good deal, an’ I’ve been to church reg’lar, an’ 
I’ve picked up all I could, livin’ alone so. But 
’ta’n’t my taste to work on the farm so; ’ta’n’t 
my taste to be out in all sorts o’ weather, 
breakin’ in steers, an’ bossin’ a man with the 
colts, an’ holdin’ plough, an’ all that. But 
its the only way I.know to make a livin’, and 
its honest. I'ma fairly good farmer—if I do 
say it—an’ I a’n’t ashamed of my business— 
but ’ta’n't my taste. I never'd a’picked it out 
for myself—an’ I want this girl brought up 
different, the way I think a girl had orter be 
brought up.” 

Desire Duffy looked down at her enormous, 
spreading hands, hard and horny, and at the 
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high, men's boots, which encased her feet, 
and sighed. 

Mrs. McCartney had not suspected the ex- 
istence of such sentiments in 'Zire. No one 
at Burton’s had ever mistrusted that it was 
not “her taste” to live as she did. ’Zire 
had not intended that they should mistrust 
it. She would not have said a word about it 
now, only that she was excited, and that she 
wanted Mrs. McCartney to understand that 
she meant to do well by this girl, and to 
bring her up better than she herself had been 
brought up; as well, she hoped, as even the 
Sarsfields or any other of the ‘ great families” 
of Burton’s could bring her up. She had 
worried a good deal for fear that Mrs. Mc- 
Cartney and the “ overseers’? would not let 
her have the little girl at the workhouse. 

“T can see my way clear to paying for 
everything,’ went on Desire Duffy, now quite 
in a tremor of agitation, ‘“‘For a year after 
father died I had to put up with poor help, 
but for three years now I’ve had Jans Janssen. 
He an’ his wife an’ the two children live in 
the farmhouse down the road, side o’ my place 
there, you know, an he’s good help, Jans is. 
You can’t find any land like my medder 
patch there, for onions, too. I raise the best in 
the country. I know jest what'll grow best 
on every part of my farm, an’ jest how to 
turn the crops, year by year. An’ I’ve got 
some fine colts. I’m goin’ to make two or 
three hundred dollars off'n my colts this year. 
Oh, I can take good care of this little girl, if 
you'll let me have her.” 

Desire Duffy need not have troubled herself 
to say so much. The pocees at the poor- 
house were not going to be so very particular 
about whoever should take this little one. 
Even good Mrs. McCartney had asked ques- 
tions of ’Zire more from curiosity than any- 
thing else; but a great load was lifted off the 
poor farmer-woman’s heart when Mrs. Mc- 
Cartney said :— 

“Oh, yes, you might as well have her as 
anybody, andif you realy like her after, say, 
a month, you can have the papers made out 
an’ the overseers ‘Il sign ’em, an’ everything 
be accordin’ to law. Ill get her right off. 

Mrs. McCartney disappeared, and presentl 
came back bringing a pretty, tow-headed, 
blue-eyed little thing, who toddled 
obediently beside her. 
unafraid expression 
upon the child’s 
Swedish little coun- 
tenance. 

“There! 
quainted 
’Zire,”’ said Mrs. 
McCartney, push- 
ing the smiling 
little one toward 
her new protector. 
“What you goin’ to 
have her call you, 
’Zire—' Mother’ ?”’ 

“No,” said Desire 
Duffy, blushing 
again through her 
bronzed and tough- 
ened skin. “I don’t 
think that would 
be right. I’m goin’ 
to have her call me 
jest ’Zire,’ same as 
everybody else 
does.” 

“TI declare!’’— 
Mrs. McCartney 
paused in surprise 
at the tender way in 
which Desire Duffy 
took the little one 
upon her knee—‘I 
declare, ’Zire, I 
hadn’t no notion 
you was so handy 
with children. 
You’d orter get 
married an’ have a 
family of your 
own.” 

“Folks think, I 
reckon,” said Desire 
Duffy, revealing 4 
sensitiveness of 
spirit which she 
rarely allowed to 
appear. “Folks 
think that any of 
these farmers round 
here are good 
enough for me, I 
s’pose. But they 
don’t know me!” 
A current of half-indignant passion thrilled 
through her low voice. “My mother’s famil 
was proud folks in New England, I've heard. 
Idon’t know ’em, They didn’t have nothin’ 


along 
There was a bright, 


get ac- 
with 
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Myrtle, now legall 
and strong under the faithful, if clumsy, at- 
tentions of her foster-mother, 
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to do with my mother after she ran away with 
an Irishman. I don’t s’pose they know there 
is any such person as me; but maybe it's their 
wide I’ve got. Any man that’s ever looked 
ike he wanted to marry me, I’ve jest despised. 
The kind that I would like don’t go round 
beggin’ folks like me to marry ’em.”’ 

*Zire’s voice trembled, and she looked bit- 
terly down again upon her large hands, and 
her leather boots. 

“Wal—Ill get Mary's cloes. 
many of ’em ’Zire.”’ 

Mrs. McCartney pattered away upstairs. 
*Zire’s impetuosity had unnerved her. 

* Who'd athought’’—she said to herself, as 
she elevated her somewhat unwieldly person 
up the narrow stairway—“that ’Zire Duffy 
felt so! I’m sureI never knew she did, I 
reckoned she felt jest like a man, she’s always 
looked like one an’ worked like one. I never 
heard of her ever talkin’ out so to anybody. 
But folks respect ’Zire, an’ by the way she 
makes out, I reckon she’s got more money 
than most of the men farmers roun’ here. 
They all say she’s got a head on hershoulders. 
I'm glad she’s goin’ to take the girl, I’m sure.” 

“You goin’ to keep on callin’ her Mary?” 
she asked ’Zire, as she came back with the 
little bundle containing the child’s clothes. 

“IT thought—I rather thought,” stammered 
Desire Duffy, revealing a streak of sentimen- 
tality in her nature, ‘I thought I’d name her, 
maybe, ‘Myrtle’. How do you like that?” 

“It's right pretty,’’ said good Mrs. Mc- 
Cartney, agreeably. ‘“I’ll come round to see 

ou once in awhile. If you want any help, 
et me know. Good-by.” 

Desire Duffy drove away with her new 
responsibility, anda fresh, sweet life began 
that day for the lonely farmer-woman. It 
was as though the pealing of a grand orchestra 
had suddenly struck upon the ear of one who 
had thirsted vainly for the music through- 
out a life-time, or as though the strong breath 
of the sea had come to one from the far in- 
terior, who had been fainting for its salt 
freshness. 

Her heart was singing all the way home, 
and she cradled in her arms that night the 
soft, white creature she had brought from the 
poor-house. She felt as though she had 
realized Heaven, like Elijah, without baving 
had to die. 
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“She remembered seeing Dave join Myrtle a little way down the road.” 


The months and years passed on, and little 
’Zire’s own, grew large 


When she be. 
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came old enough to go to school, the horse 
wus harnessed every day to take her back and 
forth. Nothing was allowed to detain her at 
home. Then a piano was bought, and little 
Myrtle took music lessons. The neighbors 
whispered that ’Zire was pretty ambitious for 
that adopted girl of hers, and maybe she 
would get her pay and maybe she wouldn't; 


for the girl—though a bright scholar and 
exceedingly pretty, with long, fair braids 


of hair, the clear, blue eyes of Sweden, anda 
color like a quiet evening sky in summer 

was heedless, not over-obedient, and, though 
she was full of affectionate freaks, was not 


as devoted to’Zire as she eught to be. But 
if this were so, and ‘Zire dimly felt that 


Mrytle might be more thoughtful of her than 
she was, the faithful woman did not lay up 
the child’s short-coming agaimst her. She 
watched her, as she practiced, with the eyes of 
a bewitched creature. She bought her the 
prettiest clothes that she could find, and had 
them made up by the best dressmaker at 
Burton’s. Nobody in the little church looked 
more “stylish’’ then Myrtle. The girl did not 
seem to be specially vain, but she often ne- 
gilected her schoo! studies for her music, and, 
then again, the music for her boboks—a strange, 
passionate, fitful creature. But no motherever 
doted upon an only darling as Desire Dutly 
doted upon her little Swedish waif. 

One evening, when the girl was fourteen, 
and was attending the “High School”’ of 
Burton’s, she sat playing the piano in 
the twilight. It was early fall, and there was 
a fire in the grate in the little sitting-room. 
Myrtle had a good deal of natural taste in 
decoration, andshe had brought home ideas 
from the homes of her schoolmates about 
furnishing her own, “lambrequins” and 
tidies, and similar works of art had, therefore, 
come to adorn Desire Dutfy’s humble home, 
until, to the eye of it’s owner, it presented an 
appearance of refined luxury. No produc- 
tions of the greatest artists would ever look 
so beautiful to her as the crude creations of 
poor little Myrtie’s aspiring genius. 

The girl stopped her playing after a little, 
and sat down on the floor beside Desire, 
Jaying her head affectionately in her foster- 


mother’s lap. The fire-light gleamed un- 
steadily upon her pretty, wilful face. 

“How beautiful she is!’ thought Desire 
Duffy. 


“Desire is a funny name,”’ said the girl, 
after a moment. “How did they come to 
call you that, 'Zire?”’ 

“It was my mother’s name. She died, you 
know, when I was only three weeks old.”’ 

“Yes, you told me, but you didn’t say her 
name was Desire. What was the rest of it? 
Desire what ?”’ 

‘* Desire Hartwell,” said ’Zire, with some- 
thing of an effort. It was no pleasure to her 
torecall her mother’s family. ‘They might 
have looked afier her alittle in her lonely 
childhood, she thought. ‘The Hartwells 
were great people in the town in which they 
lived, my father said They are now, for all 
I know; but they were angry with my mother 


because she ran away and married a poor 
Irishman. And [ can’ see’—this cost ’Zire 


quite a pang to say, for that pretty young 
mother of hers was a saint in her thought— 
“IT can see how they might have been. Still, 
he was handsome and young and strong, and 
she fell in love with him. He was an honest 
man, too, and never drank liquor or gambled, 
or did things like that, and seems to me they 
might have forgiven her, but they never did. 
He was always good to her, and he was al- 
ways good to me.”’ 

“Then, why hadn’t she ought to?” inquired 
Myrtle. Her education had failed to make 
the impression upon her language, which all 
school instruction ever fails to make when 
that at home does not accord withit. ‘Zire was 
spared the pang of knowing this. She did 
not suspect that Myrtle’s grammar was not 
as faultless as that of Stella and Walter 
Emmons, the children of the village lawyer, 
andthe special admiration of both ’Zire and 
Myrtle. 

** Because her father and mother didn’t like 
it,’ said Desire Duffy, with severity. ‘“ They 
could see ahead. Old folks can; young folks 
generally can't. They could see that this 
young Irishman, even if he was good and 
kind, couldn't take care of her as she had 
been used to being taken care of. They could 
see that, if there were children born to them, 
he would not know how to bring—to bring 
them up. But you know, Myrtle,”—she put in 
hastily, with a sharp note of repentance in 
her voice—‘“‘ you know he was a good, faith- 
ful man; but, young as you are, you can see 
it wasn’t a—a suitable thing. He didn’t 
drink—you know, I said, Myrtle.” 

She spoke these words with a bitter 
emphasis, and looked darkly, in spite of her 
fondness, into the girl’s handsome, wilful face. 

Miss Myrtle blushed a little. She knew 
very well what ’Zire meant. 

“T didn’t tell you, did I, ’Zire, that Stella 
Emmons is going east to college next year?” 

“Well,” said Zire, proudly, “what of it? 
You can go to college if you want to. Bya 
year more you'll bethrough the High School. 
Then, don’t you want to go to college?” 

“IT don’t know,” answered Myrtle, hesita- 
tingly. “I did think I'd like to, but I don’t 
know as I want to now.” 

“ Oh, yes, you do,” cried ’Zire, quiveringly. 
“T want ate to know as much as the best, 
Myrtle. I want you to have all there is.” 

“*T know it,” admitted Myrtle, softly. “ And, 
if I try, I can beat all the girls, Iknow. But 
I'm so tall and large, and I’ve got a good deal 
of education now, haven't I?” 

“Oh, no, you haven't,” said Desire Duffy, 
assionately. ‘‘ You’ve only begun, and I’ve 
earned so much studyin’ along with you, 
Myrtle, and I want to study more. I want 
we should both take better places than we 
have, Myrtle, and be worthy of the best, 
don’t you see? You like to study, and you 
like your music, don’t you?” 

“ Oh, yes,” said the girl dreamily, and fling- 


ing herself away from ’Zire with an air as if 


she were tired of talking about it all, ‘‘Oh, 
yes, I like to play andall that!” 
’Zire’s heart burned within her.. There had 
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been a tacit understanding on her side that 
Myrtle was to go away to school somewhere 
to a first-class college, ’Zive intended. 


Then her music should be kept up, too. 
She should even study in Europe, if she 
wanted to. The farm was growing in value 
all the time Desire was very prosperous. 


She valuedthis prosperity all for Myrtle. And 
now! what if the girl would not consent to 
these plans for her improvement? It could 
not be that all the sweet dreams to which 
this lonely, stifled woman had cherished, of 
having Myrtle become a grand, accomplished 
woman, taking the stand in the community 
which she herself had always longed to take, 
and had always felt that she possessed the 
natural endowments for filling, that 
dreams were to end in nothing but air! 
could not give it up! 

The children of the good Jans Janssen were 


these 


She 


not turning out very well. The eldest boy, 
David, was remarkably good-looking, and 
quick-witted, but very headstrong. He had 
fallen into bad company. On account of his 


merry, bright ways, he was very popular 
with his mates—just now the worst element in 
the town. He was only a year or two older 
than Myrtle, and was in her class at the school. 
‘Zire frequently carried him as she went back 
and forth with thegirl each day. As Myrtle 
grew older, she often walked, and then 
* Dave” walked with her. He had always 
possessed a strong power over the girl, a 
singular, fascinating boy, and Myrtle would 
always stand up for him when ’Zire and his 
father would scold him. People said that at 
sixteen he was as fond of beer, and even 
stronger drinks, as many asettled drunkard 
of mature years. 

Desire Duffy could not hate the merry, in- 
sinuating fellow, though she wanted to with 
all her heart, but she dreaded him profoundly. 
She could see plainly enough that he adored 
Mrytle, and she knew that Mrytle had always 
loved Dave. They were getting so old now 
that she could not bear to see the childish 
fondness continue. Oh, if Myrtle would only 
go away toschool! Orif Jans Janssen could 
only be spared from the farm, how gladly she 
would get him a place in some distant town- 


ship! She would even buy a farm and give it 
to him, she thought sometimes. But how 
could she manage without that faithful, 


prudent, never-failing head of good Jans! 
In many ways she tried to show Myrtle her 
disapproval of Dave; but, perhaps, it would 
have been better if nothing of this sort had 
ever been done, thought poor ’Zire later. 

One day in June, just after Myrtle was 
fifteen, Desire Duffy ate her dinner and then 
went out to get one of the men to *‘ harness 
up,’ so that she could go down for Myrtle. 
She had some errands to do, and she drove 
up to the door of the High School a few 
moments after three, the hour for the closing 
of the session, The pupils were pouring out 
at the gateway. What nice looking children 
they were! Desire Duffy’s heart beat with 
pride as she remembered that her girl was the 
handsomest and the best-grown among them, 
and as bright as any. She drew up a 
little to one side. When Myrtle had been 
younger, the children had sometimes made 
fun of her because she lived with such a 
rough-looking, uncouth woman. Since then, 
Zire made it a point not to come any nearer to 
them than was necessary. The merry, shout- 
ing procession went on its light-hearted, dis- 
orderly way, but among all the gay, jostling 
little crowd there was no Myrtle. 

“Henry,” she called to a boy whom she 
knew, “ where's Myrtle?” 

“Myrtle?” said the boy, “TI don’t remember 
seeing her to-day. Yes, come to think, the 
teacher asked if she was sick. Is she sick?” 

“No,” returned ’Zire, feeling her strength 
was giving away from an awful faintness. 
“Thank you.” 

The boy stood waiting in a boyish, good- 
hearted sort of way, to see if he could help 
her any. She simply looked at him blankly 
fora moment, and then mechanically turned 
her horse toward home. 

Never before had Myrtle played truant. 
What did it mean? She had started off with 
her booksin the morning. ‘ It is cool to-day, 
*Zire,” she had said. ‘*You needn’t carry me.” 

She remembered seeing Dave join Myrtle a 
little way down the road. How tenderly the 
boy had taken her books, and how deferen- 
tially he had walked along beside her! 

Zire drew up her horse before Jans Janssen’s 
house and asked for Dave. He had not been 
seen since this morning. 

“T wish you would find him, Jans,” she 
said nervously. “ Let the work go this after- 
noon till you find him.”’ 

Jams did not relish leaving his work, but 
*Zire’s tone admitted of no discussion. 

Suddenly it occurred to her that if Dave 
should be found she had nothing to say to 
him. Why should she want to see Dave? 
Myrtle had probably gone off with some of 
the girls for a day’s pleasure, and Dave prob- 
ably knew no more about her than ’Zire her- 
self did, Still,she’ did not countermand her 
order. 

That night no news of the whereabouts of 
either of the missing young people came to 
hand; but ’Zire’s pride was fully aroused now. 

“Not a word of this to anybody, Jans,’ 
she had commanded. Jans bowed his head 
humbly. Nobody in Burton’s, beside them, 
knew that Dave Janssen and Myrtle Duffy 
had disappeared. 

A lager-beer saloon, not far from Jans’ 
house, was one of Dave’s favorite resorts. It 
was kept by a peculiar man, an Irishman 
called “Still Jim.” ‘Still Jim” was said to 
pass days and weeks without saying any- 
thing but “yes” and “no,” but he was also 
rumored to possess more information than all 
the rest of Burton’s put together. He was 
very fond of Dave, and Jans Janssen secretly 
hated him, as having done more than any- 
body else to ruin his bright, lovable boy. 
Jans went to “Still Jim” now to see if he 
could tell anything about Dave’s whereabouts. 
A queer smile flitted over Still Jim’s im- 
passive countenance, which was of the dark, 
narrow, high-cheeked, North-of-Ireland type, 
but never a word could Jans extract from him. 


I tink he know,” said the poor Sweed 

later to’Zire. “I tink he know, ‘Zire, where 

my boy gone, but he not say—not a vord.” 
“You did not mention Myrtle’s name, I 


hope,” said ’Zire, sharply. 
“No,” returned Jans, humbly. “I not say 


Mrytle to anybody.’ 

The next evening, after a day of unex- 
pressible anxiety, ’Zire received a letter from 
Myrtle. It was dated at Nashotah—a town 
about ten miles away. 

* Dear Zire,” it said: “Donot blame me. 
Do not say that you will not love me any 
more Dave and I are married. We were 
afraid that no minister would marry us, but 
Davedressed himself up so as to look very old, 
and so did 1, and the minister here married us. 
Dave has been teasing me for a year to marry 
him. You know he is eighteen in the fall, and 
largerthan most men, and very strong. He 
says he can take care of me, and he does love 
me so dearly, ’Zire—better than you do, even. 
Hie said the reason he has been drinking and 
carrying on so was because I wouldn't marry 
him, and that if i only would he would never 
doso any more. So I thought I had better. I 
held out all the year, for] knew you would 
feel bad; but I know you can't help loving 
Dave, now that he has stopped drinking. 
You know, ’Zire, that he is the very hand- 
somest and smartest young man in Burton’s, 
don’t you? You will see how well he wiil 
do, and I am going to help him all I can. 

* Your loving Myre.” 
(To be continued). 


USEFUL THINGS WORTH KNOWING. 
LITTLE FACTS WHICH MAY COME HANDY. 


UST a few short paragraphs, yet to many 
may the following prove at some time of 
value as well as of interest. 
HOW TO HAVE A CLEAR SKIN. 


You want to keep your skin nice all sum- 
mer? Well, then, here are some rules for 
you. 

Don’t bathe in hard water; soften it with a 
few drops of ammonia, or a little borax. 

Don’t bathe your face while it is very warm, 
and never use very cold water for it. 

Don’t wash your face when you are trave!l- 
ing, unless it is with a little alcohol and water, 
or a little vaseline. 

Don’t attempt to remove dust with cold 
water; give your face a hot bath, using plenty 
of good soap, then give it a thorough rinsing 
with water that has had the chill taken off 
of it. 

Don’t rub your face with a coarse towel; 
just remember it is not made of cast-iron, and 
treat itas you would the finest porcelain 
gently and delicately. 

Don't use a sponge, or linen rag for your 
face; chose instead a flannel one. 

Don’t believe you can get rid of wrinkles 
by filling in the crevices with powder. Instead 
give your face a Russian bath every night; 
that is, to bathe it with water so hot that you 
wonder how you ean stand it, and then, a min- 
ute after, with cold water that will make it 
glow with warmth; dry it with a soft towel 
and go to bed, and you ought to sleep like a 
baby while your skin is growing firmer and 
coming from out of the wrinkles, and you 
are resting, 

A TRIED CURE FOR INSOMNIA. 

Every night, at an early bed-time, take a 
five-grain pill of asafetida—be careful to take 
no strong medicine after three o'clock in the 
afternoon; half-an-hour before getting into 
bed take a hot foot-bath. Let the water be as 
hot as can be borne at first, and add a little 
very hot water as it cools. Be sure to keep 
well covered up, and to have the feet in the 
water fora full half hour. A month of this 
treatment under the most adverse circum- 
stances, completely cured the insomnia of a 
friend who had run the entire gamut of 
narcotics, stimulants, eating before retiring, 
and tiring himself out. 

CROSSING THE LIMBS WHEN SITTING. 

Women who sit with their legs crossed, to 
sew or to read, orto hold the baby, are not 
aware that they are inviting serious physical 
ailments; but itis true, nevertheless. When a 
man crosses his legs he places the ankle of one 
limb across the knee of the other, and rests it 
lightly there. A woman, more modest and 
restricted in her movements, rests the entire 
weight of one limb on the upper part of the 
other, and this pressure upon the sensitive 
nerves and cords, if indulged in for continued 
lengths of time, asis often done by ladies who 
sew or embroider, will produce disease. 
Sciatica, neuralgia, and other serious troubles 
frequently result fromthis simple cause. The 
muscles and nerves in the upper portion of a 
woman’s leg areextremely sensitive, and much 
of her whole physica] structure can become 
deranged if they are overtaxed in the manner 
referred to. 

MAKING HARD SHOES SOFT. 


To a pair of shoes that have become stiff 
and uncomfortable by constant wear in the 
rain, apply a coat of vaseline, rubbing it in 
well with a cloth, and in a short time the 
leather will become as soft and pliable as 
when it was taken from the shelves of the 
shoe-dealer. 


HOT WATER TO RELIEVE THIRST. 


It is a mistake to suppose that cold drinks 
are necessary to relieve thirst. Very cold 
drinks, as a rule, increase the feverish condition 
of the mouth and stomach, and so create 
thirst. Experience shows it to be a fact that 
hot drinks relieve thirst and ‘cool off” the 
body when itis in an abnormally heated condi- 
tion better than ice-cold drinks. It is far better 
and safer to avoid the free use of drinks below 
sixty degrees; in fact, a higher temperature 
is to be preferred; and those who are much 
troubled with thirst will do well to try the ad- 
vantages to be derived from hot drinks, in- 
stead of cold fluids to which they have been 
accustomed. Hot drinks also have the ad- 
vantage of aiding digestion, instead of causing 
debility of the stomach and bowels, 
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A PROGRESSIVE CONVERSATION PARTY 


‘| tendency forthe summer entertain- 
ments seems to be toward the develop- 
ment of a higher cultivation of the mind, as 
is shown by the introduction of many forms 
of amusement which are really intellectual 
contests, and are successful only when the 
company is composed of those who read and 
think, and appreciate every opportunity of 
gaining knowledge. 

One of the newest, and really enjoyabie, of 
these, is the Progressive Conversation Party, 
which can be given for any number, although 
twenty, or less, is the number most easily 
managed, 

If you have invited twenty guests have as 
many chairs, arranged in couples, two behind 
two, in a continuous line. Connect each by 
tying a wide ribbon from one to the other, 
having a different color foreach pair. Fasten 
a blank card to each connecting ribbon by 
tying it on with very narrow ribbon of the 
same color. ‘ 

Prepare, as for progressive euchre, a tally- 
card for each chair, having attached to ita 
narrow ribbon of corresponding color. Ar- 
range these on two plates—one for the ladies, 
the other for the gentlemen. 

Now decide on a topic of conversation for 
each couple, making each quite foreign to the 
ones nearest it; for instance, if your party will 
consist of twenty, you might use the follow- 
ing: music, modern literature, art, popular 
plays, recent political events, poetry, religious 
beliefs, summer resorts, electricity, travels. 

Now on each card attached to the chairs 
write the topic intended for that place. 

When your guests have assembled let each 
draw u tally-card and take the seat designated 
by the color drawn, the ladies sitting on the 
Jeft of the line, the gentlemen on the right. 

The hostess should then tap a bell asa signal 
that all are ready, the topic cards consulted, 
and conversation begun. The host and hostess 
must act as judges, passing up and down the 
line to criticise, each taking half the line, and 
must decide who of each couple converses the 
better. 

Ten minutes may be allowed, and at the 
expiration of that time the bell rung and con- 


versation cease. The victor then receives a 
gold star on his or her tally-card, and the 
vanquished a silver star. Then all must 


change seats, the ladies going one forward, the 
gentlemen one backward, This may be con- 
tinued at the discretion of the hostess, till ten 
changes have been made, giving each lady a 
chance to meet in the contest each one of the 
gentlemen. The one who has the greatest 
number of gold stars is then declared winner 
of the prize. 

In writing your notes of invitation, give a 
list of the topics to be used. Your guests will 
find it the more enjoyable to come with mem- 
ories freshened up a little, and it will add zest 
to the contest. 

Mrs. E. C. Aus. 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


Receives almost unbounded praise from these who take 
it, for the manner in which it creates an appetite. It 
does this naturally, by gently toning the stomach, 
assisting digestion, and making one feel “ real hungry.” 
LADIES IN DELICATE HEALTH, 
or very dainty and particular at meals, after taking 
Hood's Sarsaparilla a few days, find themselves long- 
ing for and eating the plainest food with unexpected 
relish and satisfaction. There is nothing for which we 


Creates 
An Appetite 


recommend Hood's Sarsaparilla with greater confi- 
dence than for loss of appetite, indigestion, sick head- 
ache and other troubles of dyspeptic nature, 

“We have used Hood's Sarsaparilla with excellent 
effect in our family of six children, and find it to be the 
best article of its kind we have ever heard of. It keeps 
the blood in good condition and gives the children a 
good appetite.’ Mrs, F. R. WILKE, 210 Livingston 
avenue, Albany, N. Y. 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


“ Last spring I seemed to be running down in health, 
was weak and tired allthe time. I took Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla and it did me a great deal of good. My little 
daughter, aged 10, has suffered from scrofula and 
catanrh, a great deal. Hood's Sarsaparilla did her 
more good than anything else.” Mrs, Louisa Corp, 

Janastota, N. Y. 


Creates 
An Appetite 


“Having been troubled with dyspepsia, loss of appe- 








| to try Hood's Sarsaparilla. 
feeling benefit therefrom bought two more and am 


tite and a feeling of no ambition to work, I was advised 
I purchased one bottle and 


now entirely cured. I shall always keep Hood's Sarsa- 
parilla in my house as I think it a good all-round family 
medicine.” CHAS. PARKER, Detroit, Mich. 

N. B. If you decide to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla do 
not be induced to buy anything else instead. 


! 

| 

| Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only 
by C.I HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 
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100 Doses One Dollar 
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OUT-DOOR SPORTS FOR GIRLS. 


By EuLven Le GaArpe. 


simplest, yet per- 
TE. haps the best, form 

of out-door exer- 

cise is found in 
walking, although few 
American girlsknow how 
to walk, and fewer still 
exercise in that way. Sup- 
pose you start with me 
for a. walk, which here- 
after you will try to make 
a part of your daily rou- 
tine. Our time must be 
chosen before nine in the 
morning or after five. 
This latter hour will be 
pleasanter when the afternoon shadows lay 
cool across our path, Shoes should be gener- 
ously large, and with broad, low heels. The 
clothing not too heavy, and the corset not 
too binding. Our first walk will be a mile 
in length, if you are strong enough for it, 
and on country roads. We will put care 
behind us, and if we must talk—for you 
know we are girls, and often merry chatter- 
boxes—think and talk only of the fields 
and woods around. Plant the feet firmly, 
each time they come down, on the ball of 
the foot. Let the arms swing free; throw the 
shoulders back, the chest forward and the 
head high. Keep the mouth closed, when 
not talking, and breathe through the nose. 
Run several yards with me in a race to that 
stone wall, not in those short, irregular steps, 
but in a steady, pacing fashion, Now put 
your left hand on my right shoulder, while 
my right hand rests on your left. For a short 











A YOUNG GIRL’S SENSIBLE TENNIS COSTUME. 


distance we will run slowly, keeping step; 
being careful to have the mouth shut and the 
chest thrown out. 

Walk a mile every morning or evening for 
a week. Vary the location of the walk and 
catch new sights and sounds. There are 
sermons even in stones. Increase the length 
week by week, until you can cover six miles 
a day, or even more, and note the result. 
Your eyes are brighter, your cheeks are fill- 
ing in the hollows and losing their pallor. 
The blood is flowing faster and clearer, you 
are increasing the breadth of your chest, as 
well as strengthening your lungs and, best of 
all, you are hungry. 

A party of ten girls made a walking tour 
of the White Mountain region last summer, 
and this year go through northern New York. 
A school teacher, who believes in seeing the 
world on tramp trips, has walked and 
sketched Switzerland, southern France and 
Scotland, and is now preparing to spend 
a two months’ vacation in walking through 
Norway and Sweden. The Ladies’ Athletic 
Club, of New York city, has a long-distance 
walk laid out for each day until July. For 
all who can take it, there is no better consti- 
tutional exercise; but it must be kept up 
daily and followed by a tepid sponge or 
shower-bath on the return. This habit once 
established, a nap, or a long night’s rest as 
a part of the plan, any observant girl will 
soon have proved that her daily walk is worth 
everything to her. 

Sports for girls in the open air are not so 
limited in number as the mention of the sub- 
ject would seem to suggest. There is no 
reason why the athletic games enjoyed in 
summer by young men, could not—with but 
one exception, foot-ball—be made a part of 
the play-time of our young women and girls, 
and the beneficial results, that attend all mus- 
cular exercise, be thus obtained by them also. 
Fortunate the lass who owns a bicycle or tri- 
cycle. Every girl, who must ride to her 
school or place of business, should have a 
wheel of herown. Be content with a second- 
hand machine, if you can get no other; apply 
for admission to the wheelman’s league in 
your city or town. 

Tennis is an excellent out-of-door sport for 
girls. Use it as a source of exercise, and not 
because it isa fashionable fad. Necessarily 
you need not be an expert, or refuse to play 
without a ten-dollar racquet and net and a 
blazered young man. Play tennis for the 
pleasure in winning and for the good in the 
use of those parts of the body which the game 
calls into action. ‘ : 

If you are near a pond or river, or ocean's 





edge, learn to row. Conquer the timidity that 
young women and girls feel the moment they 
set foot in a row-boat. A young man of the 
right sort has no patience with the want of 
confidence women have in themselves and in 
his care for them. Bear in mind, courage is a 
quality not to be despised, and can be worn 
becomingly by any girl. !t will come to you 
and perchance has, as it does to all women in 
some time of great emergency, and yet you 
are here afraid of that which an Ida Lewis 
has mastered when at its worst, and which, if 
once understood, would give you pleasure and 
greater bodily strength. Some good oarsman 
will show you how to sit in a boat and how to 
row with one oar and then with two. He 
will teach you the strokes and other matters 
necessary to be acquired. Enjoy your rowing 
as you would your bath or your breakfast, be- 
cause it is good for the body and helps, as does 
all physical exercise, to prolong life. Swim- 
ming, girls take to even better than boys, and 
are much more graceful; and every girl 
should, if possible, understand this most use- 
ful of pastimes. 

Badminton is but another and more aristo- 
cratic name for battledore and shuttlecock. It 
is an Emelish game which forces all the mus- 
cles of the legs and arms into action, and puts 
the players into a glow of pleasurable excite- 
ment. If played correctly it is like tennis, 
with courts and net, but it can be used advan- 
tageously without. A game of ball is not to 
be despised, although, as girls stand now, 
they cannot throw a ball as doesa man. Base- 
ball might be tried and would doubtless be 
the cause of much merriment; laugh away all 
you can—at your own mistakes. Take things 
good-humoredly, and do not find fault or 
criticise errors. Remember, ’tis the play, the 
fun and physical growth you are after, in 
these out-of-door sports in June; the effort to 
ward off the fact that Jill, as well as Jack, be- 
comes a dull boy by all work and 
no play. One advantage young 
men get from boxing and fencing 
is the power to control the tem- 
per, the ability to be courteous to 
the assailant, whether winner or 
loser. Hold this before you in 
these field sports, and you have 
conquered thet which is mightier 
han gaining a city. 

Fifteen minutes’ quick exercise 
each day in the open air, using 
the left arm as well as right, will 
greatly strengthen and develop 
the muscles. Another out-door 
sport that could be advantage- 
ously used by girls, is quoits. 
On board ship, to relieve the mo- 
notony of a long sea-voyage, 
ladies piay quoits continually and 
generally arethe winners. If those 
made of iron are too heavy, small 
grace-hoops can be substituted. 
Whenever a girl finds a bowling 


it, and if she can try horseback 
riding, she has a form of amuse- 
ment almost unequalled. 

Karnest girls, who desire to gain 
physically, might band together 
and form an athletic club. Ina 
New England manufacturing 
town there is such a club, with 
all conditions of girlhood repre- 
sented, all working towards the 
same grand end, At slight ex- 
pense a green, springy plot could 
be secured, apparatus for jump- 
ing and vaulting erected, and 
such gymnastic exercises as those with the 
clubs and dumb-bells and games like tennis, 
badminton, quoits, bean-bag and ball be car 
ried on in a systematized manner. Jumping 
and vaulting have a practical value, because 
we are often called upon to jump, and it is 
well to know how. These two methods of 
exercise have the effect of cultivating the 
general elasticity of the body more than 
any form of movement. 

With the thought of common-sense in dress 
manifest all around us, a girl’s costume for 
athletic sports can be loose, and still lady-like. 
A divided skirt below, a wide, light-weight 
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RUNNING ATTITUDE AND COSTUME FOR GIRLS. in 


skirt over it, reaching just below the ankles, 
and a loose blouse, would be all that prac- 
ticability would demand. ; 

Healthful play is always henefiting ; bunt to 
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alley, she should make use of 
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reach the best results all out-door sports 
should be something more than spasmodic. 
Not alone is bone and muscle made; you are 
learning, girls, how to handle and carry your 
bodies. How few girls that you know do this 
nicely. In Sweden the women and girls have 
a magnificent carriage, poise the heads well, 
step firmly and maintain a perfect control of 
themselves, all due to their system of gym- 
nastic training and their fondness for out-door 
exercise. Every game in which you take 
part requires skill, dexterity, coolness and 
courage, with presence of mind. Cultivate 
and play all the sports you can in the open 
air, and they will make you a fitter type of 
perfect womanhood, 


CLOSING HOUSE FOR THE SUMMER. 


By Fiorence Howe Hatt. 


LESSED is he that hath 

nothing,” says the old 

proverb, and the weary 

housekeeper echoes the 

saying, with asigh, as the 
beautiful spring months begin 
to cover the face of the earth 
with verdure and to fill the 
heart of the house-mother with 
care and anxiety. She knows 
sz that the tribe of moths, flies 
and other hateful insects, are about to begin 
their summer warfare against her precious 
goods and chattels, and that she cannot stay to 
defend her own. Fate decrees that she must 
take her family to the country before the 
horrible uproar and heat of the Fourth of 
July, and the spring season is all too short for 
the numerous duties which must be com- 
pressed within its narrow’ limits—house- 
cleaning, summer shopping, spring sewing, 
putting away things in camphor. closing up 
her house for the summer, and, perhaps, alse 
looking for board in the country, or putting a 
country-house in order. The wise woman 
begins her preparations for abandoning her 
winter home at an early date, since there is 
much to be lost and little to be gained by de- 
lay. Especially is this the case with all 
articles of woolen or fur—anything, in short, 
which will tempt the appetite of that universal 
destroyer—the moth. 

This creature lays her plans—and her eggs 
atavery early date, and the most effectual 
way of checkmating her efforts is to put 
away curtains and carpets before the really 
hot weather sets in. I know that this may 
seem a very troublesome and revolutionary 
doctrine to some people, who have heavy 
carpets nailed to the floor, and like to leave 
them down all summer, But it is not wise 
to do so in a house which is to be closed, un- 
less an arrangement is made by which some 
trustworthy person comes in and sweeps, not 
only the centre but the corners of the room, 
every week, or at farthest every fortnight. In 
my own house I have long ago abandoned the 
luxury of carpets fastened to the floor, as 





being entirely unsuitable to the latitude of 
My carpets are in the form of 


New Jersey. 
large rugs, which nearly cover the floor, 
leaving a border of parquette floor visible at 
the edge. There are thus no hidden corners 
under bookcases and desks for the moth to 
lurk in, and it is comparatively safe to leave 
carpets of this sort on the floor as late 
as the Fourth of July. They should then, 
however, be thoroughly shaken and beaten 
or steam-cleaned, carefully folded and rolled 
up with plenty of camphor in the folds, and 
sewed, or securely pinned up, in some sub 
stance impervious to moth. We use wide, 
stout unbleached muslin, folded double and 
lapped well, in order that no crack or cranny 
may be left for the foot of that most pervasive 
bug—the buffalo moth. 

lor a rug ten by fourteen feet square, we use 
nearly two pounds of camphor (though, per- 
haps, one might be sufficient) broken inlumps 
about two or three times as large as an ordi- 
nary piece of lump sugar. We are also very 
careful not to leave the rolls containing the 
carpets, on the floor, but place them on the 
shelves of a closet, or on the top of a 


the chest be not already 
full. Buffalo moths are al- 
ways found in larger num- 
bers in the cracks of the 
floor, although they do not 
disdain more elevated posi- 
tions. 

Some housekeepers have 
a theory indeed, that if you 
give them food enough on 
the floor they will not seek 
it elsewhere, and, acting on 
this theory, they place a 
piece of some old woolen 
stuff on the floor of the 
closet where clothes are left 
hanging. This seems to me, 
however, an unsound the- 
ory, since moths will natu- 
rally increase and multiply 
if thus encouraged. I have 
tried the experiment and 
have taken up the piece of 
cloth, or what was left of 
it, in the autumn, and 
found it riddled with holes, 
and fairly alive with the 
furry little insects. A friend 
of mine, who is an ener- 
getic housekeeper of the 
old-fashioned type, holds 
that proper vigilance and 
precaution will drive moths 
almost entirely away from 
a house—and her own neat 
and pretty dwelling is cer- 
tainly not much infested by 
these pests. 
Curtains should betreated 

the same way as car- 

pets. The important points 

are perfect cleanliness—for moths will single 
out a grease spot on curtains, or carpet, and 
leave the rest of thearticleuntouched—and the 
removal. br brushingand shaking,ofall moth’s 


camphor chest—within, if’ 








eggs. I have often put away woolen articles, 
without a particle of camphor in the bundle, 
and taken them out in the fall entirely un- 
injured. But these articles had been first 
aired on the line, and then thoroughly 
brushed, tightly pinned up in linen or cotton 
cloths, and placed in a trunk or closet. 

Camphoret is a new and very effective anti- 
moth agency, which makes your house smell 
as if all the drainage were out of order. It 
looks like camphor but smells very differ- 
ently, and it is almost impossible to get rid 
of the odor. 

The plan of replacing woolen carpets and 
curtains, by straw matting and thin window 
draperies, is often adopted by those families 
who only leave town for a month or two in 
summer. Some housekeepers leave the straw 
matting down all the year, nailing the woolen 
carpet over it. 

The nicely-fitting covers of brown holland 
or chintz, which were more used formerly 
than they are at present, furnish the most 
seemly, and probably the best covering for 
chairs, sofas, etc., during the summer months. 
They will, in most cases, be found sufficient 
protection against moth and dust, specially 
where they are made to cover the entire piece 
of furniture, woodwork and all, md are 
fastened on with strings. Tufted chairs and 
sofas are more attractive to moths than 
plain ones, since these creatures love dark- 
ness and mystery. Housekeepers of the old 
school, carefully wash all their china and 
glass ornaments, and put these and the rest 
of their bric-a-brac in closets, when they 
close a house for the summer. Wax candles 
should never be left standing in candlesticks 
during the hot weather, since they soften, and 
sometimes double over with the heat. They 
should be tightly rolled upin paper to guard 
against mice, and laid away. Mosquito net- 
ting is a good material to use for covering 
pictures and frames to shield them from 
dust and fly-spots— or,newspapers may be used. 

I think it issafer to leave pictures hanging 
on the walls, rather than to take them down 
and cover them up. But this depends very 
much, on the person who is todo the moving. 
The old saying, that three movings are equal 
to a fire, has constant illustration in our 
households by the breakings and other dam- 
age caused by careless handling. 

Personally, I should feel unwilling to leave 
valuable paintings in a closed house shut up 
for the summer. The better course would be 
to send them to some first-class picture gallery, 
or to leave a responsible person in charge of 
the house. 

There are always respectable, but poor 
women—often gentlewomen—who would 
thankfully assume the charge of a house in 
summer for the sake of living rent free. 

It should be part of the duty of such a 
guardian, to open the blinds and windows 
and air the house at frequent intervals. Not 
only the house, but the mattresses and bed- 
ding should be thoroughly aired, and if damp, 
well-dried before the family returns in the 
autumn, A fire should also be lighted in the 
kitchen range, or even in the furnace, if the 
house be at all damp, acouple of days before 
the children return home, 

The furnace pipes should of course be taken 
down in May or June.as the combined soot 
and rain from the chimneys, will destroy 
them, if they are left in place. But these 
pipes should be restored ere the house is re- 
occupied, unless open fire-places provide 
another means of driving off cold and damp- 
ness. At the warehouse of the Messrs. Chick 
ering, in New York, I was informed that 
the material of which a piano cover is con- 
structed does not specially matter, provided 
it be sufficiently tlsick and close to keep out 
the dust and dampness, Comforters, and 
rubber covers are sometimes used, but an 
ordinary piano cover is in most cases sufficient. 

In houses which contain a tank or cistern, 
care should be taken to leave and keep them 
empty, as serious damage is sometimes done 
to a house by the overflow of the tank 
during the absence of the family; plastering, 
ceiling, wall paper, all may be water-soaked 
and ruined in this way. 

It,is better to leave large articles of furnitire, 
such as chairs, sofas and tables, in there usual 
position in the rooms, unless repairs or altera- 
tions are to be made, during the absence of 
the occupants. In this case, every article of 
furniture should be removed from the rooms 
in which the carpenters, or painters, are to 
work. Each mechanic is apt to think that his 
trade is a very neat one, and they will assure 
you that they can calcimine, paint or hammer 
and plane, without injuring the  furni- 
turein the slightest degree. Sad experience 
has taught me that the only safe method 
is to remove all furniture from the dangerous 
vicinity of hammer, paint-pot and white- 
wash brush. 


(tanistine TeRHuNe HeRrick 


In Cradle and Nursery, p. 43, says: “ For baby’s 

bath Packer's Tar Soap is preferable to all 

others. In removing scurf or dandruff from the 

baby’s head, in relieving the itching and irrita- 

tion caused by chafing, it is beyond compare,” 
For preserving 


A FINE COMPLEXION, 


or, if pimples, blackheads, roughness, sunburn, 
or oily skin, exist, this delightful balsamic Tar 
Soap of Packer's is just the thing wanted. Ask 
for 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP 


at your Druggist’s. 25 cents. Sample sent for 
four stamps if HOME JOURNAL is mentioned. 


THE PACKER MFG. CO., 100 Fulton St., N.Y, 


DON’T *VEAR FALSE BANGS 
unless they are made of natural eurly hair. We 
have them from §2.00up. Our bangs keep in 
shape simply by combing. New Illustrated 
Catalogue of latest styles free. Goods sent by 
mail everywhere. 


S. C. BECK, 
Manufacturer of Hair Good:, 
36 N. ErGHTH Staser, PrHiaoecenia, Pas 











THE ETERNAL WILL. 


By ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 





HERE is no thing we cannot overcome. 
Say not thy evil instinct is inherited, 
Or that some trait in-born makes thy 
whole life forlorn, 
And calls down punishment that is not 
merited. 
Back of thy parents and grandparents lies 
The great Eternal Will! That, too, is thine 
Inheritance :—strong, beautiful, divine ; 
Sure lever of success for one who tries. 


Pry up thy fault with this great lever—Will. 
However deeply bedded in propensity, 
However firmly set, I tell thee, firmer yet 
Is that vast power that comes from Truth’s 
immensity. 
Thou art a part of that strange world, I say ; 
Its forces lie within thee, stronger far 
Than all thy mortal sins and frailties are. 
Believe thyself divine, and watch and pray. 


There is no noble height thou can’st not climb ; 
All triumphs may be thine in Time’s futurity, 
If, whatso’er thy fault, thou dost not faint or halt, 
But lean upon the staff of God’s security. 
Earth has no claim the soul cannot contest. 
Know thyself part of the Supernal source, 
And naught can stand before thy spirit’s force. 
The soul’s divine inheritance is best. 


SUMMER WIDOWERS. 
By Pancy VERE. 


‘ 
© HE large and constantly 
growing class of women 
who go a junketing in the 
summer, leaving their hus- 
bands and other male be- 
longings behind, have more 
toanswer for than its mem- 
bers, perhaps, realize. 

In the large cities espe- 
cially, it is becoming more 
and more common for 
wives to travel off for two 
or three months at a time to popular 
and fashionable resorts at a distance 
from home, which makes it impossible for the 
man who has business interests to look after, 
to visit for an equal length of time. There 
they find a round of amusements which differ 
only in kind from those in which they have 
been plunged during the winter, and into these 
they enter with a zest scarcely compatible 
with their alleged wornout condition. 

Health and rest are commonly the pretexts 
of which women of this sort avail themselves; 
but though they may obtain the one they 
rarely secure the other. To recuperate from 
the fatigue of the social season at home they 
apply abroad “the hair of the dog that bit 
them”’; but it maybe doubted whether in such 
cases this remedy has its proverbial effect. 
Be this as it may, their object is attained. 
They escape the heat and inconvenience of a 
summer in the city, and continue the series 
of social duties which devolve upon the mem- 
bers of a ‘set’ whenever they happen to meet. 

But the husband, the widower pro tem! 
He, poor fellow, has a very different story to 
tell. While his better-(off)-half is recupera- 
ting as hard as she possibly can, he is doing his 
office duty as usual for the best part of the 
day, attending to his business under the most 
disadvantageous conditions, with nothing to 
look forward to when his day’s work is done. 
If his house, be open he occupies one room 
which a servant looks after once a day, while 
he meals out at restaurants; if his house be 
closed he lives at a stuffy and uncomfortable 
boarding-house, where, in the majority of 
cases, the table is on a par with other accom- 
modations. A city boarding-housein the sum- 
mer season is a dire necessity, a place which 
prospers by the discomfort of its victims, and 
of these the summer widower is the most 
easily entrapped. He has nowhere else to go, 
and a roof over his head is about all that he 
can expect; he gets this, and very little else. 

When a woman goes away for the summer 
her husband's comfort goes with her. Her 
gain is hisloss. Heis subjected to the trials 
of the heated term, deprived of those home 
comforts which alone make itendurable. He 
is left to his own devices at a season when 
even the ordinary recreations of the city are 
at a standstill. There are féw public amuse- 
ments, no social events. His more fortunate 
friends are either away with their wives, or 
possess country-seats of their own. He is 
confined to the society of unfortunates like 
himself, who find adoleful pleasure in com- 
paring notes and commiserating each other, 
and who, justly, “‘look upon themselves and 
curse their fate.” 

The additional outlay to which a man_so 
situated stands committed, is also an impor- 
tant consideration. The traveling expenses 
of a wife and family, together with their hotel 
bills for a prolonged stay at almost any of the 
well-known resorts, reach a sum almost if not 
quite equal to that required for the mainten- 
ance of a city home, and to this must be 
added the man’s personal expenses. Three 
meals a day at restaurant prices mount up 
to no inconsiderable figure, and even if he 
boards at a comparatively low price, the cost 
of this item is over and above his regular al- 
lowance for the expenses of his entire estab- 
lishment in the winter. 

Marriage, considered simply in the light of 
a centract, entails certain mutual obligations 
which women are too apt to forget when 
summer comes. The man is the wage-earner, 
and provides the funds to defray the cost of 
maintaining his wife and family. In return 
for this he has a right to expect her society, 
and the comforts which it is her business to 
provide. This is the essence of the bargain, 
and if the man honestly fulfills his side of it, 
the woman should do no less; but unfortu- 









nately, whatever selfishness there is in her 
character comes to the front at this time. 

The following is a case in point:—One of 
a family consisting of father, mother and 
three daughters, was speaking of their plans 
for the summer, and this was the arrange- 
ment: Edith was to be married in the spring, 
then mamma and Grace would go to the Ad- 
irondacks, taking a month on the New England 
coast later on; while Louise was to take trips 
here and there with a favorite aunt, with 
whom she was to live during the summer. 
This was a charming plan forthe female por- 
tion of the family; but when the speaker was 
asked what was to become of her father, she 
said, ‘Oh! he has to be in town to attend to 
his business; but he can run down to the 
seashore sometimes over Sunday.’ Thus 
summarily was poor Papa disposed of, who, 
by the way, was the only delicate: member of 
the family. 

The above is not an exaggerated case, 
and there is much more of this sort of 
thing going on than is generally imagined. 
The absence of men from the summer resorts 
has become a standing joke throughout the 
land, while all such places are crowded with 
women during the entire season. 

There are, of course, Many genuine cases 
where rest and recreation are absolutely 
necessary, and it is not the purpose of this 
article to condemn indiscriminately all 
women who happen to leave their homes and 
husbands at this season of the year; butit is 
most positively claimed that in very many 
instances the pursuit of health is only an ex- 
cuse for the pursuit of pleasure; that there is 
no adequate reason why the husbands should 
be forced to endure an aggravated form of the 
ordinary summer discomforts, and that the 
women of this class are not oply heedless and 
selfish, but actually fail in he performance 
of a clear and important duty. 

A change in this condition of affairs is 
highly desirable, and the most practicable 
manner of effecting this seems to be by taking 
advantage of the many opportunities now 
offered for suburban residence. It is a 
healthy and encouraging sign that the 
suburbs of our cities are growing at a faster 
rate than ever before, and that new towns, 
within easy reach, are springing up on every 
hand. They furnish a middle ground be- 
tween the extremes above noted. If they do 
not offer all the attractions of watering-places 
and other resorts of that class, they afford 
pure air, a change from the close atmosphere 
of the city—where the endless rows of houses 
seem a\most to stifle one—and a continuance 
of the home comforts which zo far to make 
up for other minor inconveniences, 

Houses in such suburbs can be bought for 
permanent residence, or rented for the sum- 
mer, at rates ranging, in accordance with the 
size and accommodations desired, from the 
lowest to the highest figures; but in any case 
the value secured is generally far greater in 
proportion than the same expenditure could 
command in the city. 

By this means a man and his family can 
pass the summer together, and can all enjoy 
an equal degree of comfort. His return from 
the city when his work is finished, offers a 
pleasant prospect to the business man, both 
as regards the change of scene and his inter- 
course with those who are nearest to him. If 
the wife and family can arrange to make 
short trips away from home, either singly or 
together, it is desirable that they should do so, 
for the husband can be left in comparative 
comfort during their absence, and there are 
few persons so selfish as to wish to deprive 
others of all pleasure because they cannot 
share it; the main portion of the summer 
season, however, should be spent together. 

It is earnestly hoped that the day will come 
when under an arrangement of this sort there 
will be more Summer Widowers than ever, 
but their deserted state must continue for a 
brief period only, and the name applied to 
them in jest, not pity. 


— — 


THE STORY OF A NEW YORK HOUSE. 
“TSHERE is in New York, upon one of the 

most fashionable thoroughfares, a mag- 
nificent house—yea, it is a veritable palace— 
which can never be looked at by the senti- 
mental woman without a tear coming to her 
eye, because of the story attached to it. 

It was designed and built by one of the 
richest men in New York—the head of an old 
Dutch family—for the woman he _ loved. 
Throughout the whole house, which might 
have been called *‘ The House Beautiful,” were 
the colors, furnishings, ornaments and dainty 
touches that were the young bride’s taste. 
The ball-room, in which she expected to trip so 
many merry measures, was walled and ceiled 
in many-colored marbles; but the lover, him- 
self, directed the building of the porte cochére 
under which her carriage was to roll, so that, 
stepping out, she would not be touched by a 
drop of rain or a flake of snow. Everything 
was ready; the horses were pawing in the 
stable waiting for the day to come when they 
would carry their new mistress out; the coach- 
man and the footman had their big, white 
rosettes at hand to wear on the wedding day ; 
the house was full of fragrance, for beautiful 
flowers were massed to please the coming 
mistress, and everything seemed to be in har- 
mony with all this thoughtful, loving care; 
for the sun shone bright, and it was some- 
body’s wedding day. Yes; but it wasn’t an 
earthly wedding, for when, with quick foot- 
steps, her mother went to wake the expectant 
bride, she found her dead. The last kiss she 
had given, had been to her lover the night 
before. The last kiss he ever gave any human 
being, he gave to her as she rested in her cof- 
fin. But he lives on in the beautiful house 
and does. with his great fortune, a deal of 
good, all in the name of the woman he loved. 
The shutters are never opened in that won- 
derful house, the carriage has never been 
used, no feet have danced in the ball-room; 
but it and the solitary man are there as evi- 
dences of the fact that a love can so com- 
pletely fill the heart that all life is nothing 
without it, 
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ARE WOMEN CARELESS OF MONEY? 


By Junius Henai Browne. 





N affirmative answer to this 
question is unreservedly 
given by the great ma- 
jority ot men. But, like 
most answers given by men 
to questions about women, 
this one also is incorrect. 

. Men have abundant op- 
portunity to judge of women; but they seldom 
avail themselves of it. They prefer, as a rule, 
to accept the opinions which they have in- 
herited from their fathers and grandfathers, 
which are, so to speak, in the atmosphere they 
breathe. One of these opinions is that money 
does women no good; that they have no 
understanding of it, and cannot be made to 
have; that ten dollars serves them practically 
as well as a hundred. Such phrases, or phrases 
ofa like sort, have been repeated for generations 
in every civilized country until mere iteration 
has grown into the semblance of truth. 

All of us are continually hearing this 
lingo, so continually, indeed, that many of 
us scarcely notice it. When we do notice it, 
and protest against its utterance, because it 
fails to tally with our experience, we are apt to 
be told in a flippant tone—* It is evident that 
you know very little about women.” Most 
men flatter themselves that they are very 
wise on this particular subject. Hardly any 
of them are; and they who are the least wise 
are naturally sure of their omniscience. 

Many men who ave fond of talking about 
woman's recklessness in regard to money 
merely echo others. They are so convinced 
of the theory that they never give their sisters, 
wives or daughters any financial discretion. 
Learning what they want, they either furnish 
just enough for the purchase,’or pay for it 
themselves. Thus, as the women are not 
trusted with any surplus, there is no way of 
determining how they might use it. They 
must have achanceto play the spendthrift, 
before they can be charged with the habit. 

Some men will get anything for their wives, 
and be averse to giving them money, believing 
that, if they should give it, it would be 
wasted. But how is it with men who think 
and act otherwise? Do they hold any such 
opinions? Do you hear them babbling about 
women squandering money; having what 
they do not care; letting money slip through 
their hand, in entire ignorance of what has 
become of it? Very rarely, if ever. Such 
men’s testimony is to the exact contrary. 
They are free to admit that a woman is far 
more careful of money than they are; that 
she can make it go further; can use it gene- 
rally with more intelligence and discern- 
ment. 

In the large cities of this country, notably 
in New York, the heads of families are, for 
the most part, accustomed to commit to their 
wives entire financial charge of the imme- 
diate household affairs. These are the 
caterers, the buyers, the directors of the home 
department; the husband being so engrossed 
in business as to have no time, even if they 
had the inclination, to attend to matters 
strictly domestic. The wives often keep 
bank accounts of their own, receiving a cer- 
tain sum per month for household expenses, 
making deposits, drawing checks, examining 
and paying bills, arranging and settling every- 
thing promptly and methodically. How 
could they do this, if they were careless of 
money, without the slightest comprehension 
of business, as is so commonly alleged? The 
allegation is specially absurd in the face of 
incontrovertible circumstances that prove di- 
rectly the opposite. 

But are there not women careless of 
money? Yes, many; and the cause of their 
carelessness is due far less to themselves than 
to men who treat them like children, and 
then blame them for not acting like mature, 
reasonable creatures. To such men woman's 
monetary carelessnessis a foregone conclusion, 
which they act on as if it were logical beyond 
questioning. They never take the slightest 
pains to instruct her concerning the value of 
money, the means or difficulty of earning it, 
its relation to labor, morals, and the most 
important issues of life. It is not needful, of 
course, that she should master political econo- 
my; but it is needful that she should have 
some degree of financial intelligence; should 
be acquainted with the worth and price of 
things; with her father’s, guardian’s or hus- 
band's income, so that she can gauge her ex- 
penses accordingly. 

Many and many a woman does not have 
any conception of the means of her nearest 
kinsmen by blood or marriage; whether they 
have $5000 a year or $50,000 a year; whether 
they are capitalists or speculators; whether they 
are on the tide of prosperity, or at the lowest 
ebb of fortune. And they will not tell her, 
will not give her a hint, anxious as she may 
be for information on the subject. They keep 
her in profound darkness, on the assumption 
that she cannot see the light, when all light 
is studiously withheld. It is doubtless such 
as she who furnish the formation of the 
stories, always greatly exaggerated, about 
women who say ‘I don’t want the money; 
give me a check.” ‘Why can’t you let me 
have $50 as well as $5?” “I spend very little 
nowadays, I usually get credit,’’ ete., ete. 
If the stories were rigidly veracious, women 
would hardly be censurable. How can they 
be expected to show any intelligence on a 
matter of which they are kept in continuous 
ignorance? 

Women are frequently accused of ruining 
their fathers and husbands by willful ex- 
travagance, with an emphasis on the adjective. 
They probably do assist at their downfall, in 
repeated instances, not from willfulness, but 
from lack of understanding of the value and 
uses of money. The idea of any normal 
representative woman being so malignant, or 
reckless, or inconsiderate as to gratify her 
taste, her love of adornment, or her_sense of 
luxury, with any consciousness or suspicion 
of such a result, is preposterous, especially 
when she is supposed to esteem and love the 
man she deliberately undoes. Such a thing is 
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so entirely foreign to her nature as to be beyond 
hypothesis. She would not be capable of it, 
if she were totally indifferent to the man. 
Nothing but the densest selfishness, or the 
deepes: malice would furnish the motive for 
such an act, which is, as a rule, incompatible 
with woman's nature or woman’s methods. 

Atany rate, is it not an exception when a 
woman ruins a man financially, or otherwise, 
indeed? He is very ready to proclaim himself 
ruined by her; he seems to think that the 
charge relieves him. He is so constantly the 
cause of her ruin that he is anxious to turn 
the tables on her. And to be ruined by a 
woman sounds romantie, is calculated to ex- 
cite pity and sympathy, to put him in the 
position of a martyr, specially in the eyes of 
his own sex. Men almost always ruin them- 
selves, in a monetary sense particularly, but 
lack the courage to avow it. Their weakness 
destroys them, and they dislike to acknow- 
ledge weakness; they prefer to give it the 
hame of some picturesque wickedness. 

No woman, at least in America, has any 
such talent as a man has for spending money. 
She spends for what she believes to be beauty— 
for raiment, books, jewels, decoration, furni- 
ture, pictures, marbles—rarely for what does 
her serious harm. He spends most for his 
vices, for the things that hurt him greatly. 
He is apt togamble, to speculate, to bring evil 
to others from his loveof pleasure or of gain. 
He will get rid of more money in a month 
than she wouldin years. She would, however 
ignorant of it, be appalled by thesums he 
dissipates. She is constitutionally conserva- 
tive; big statements of any sort are likely to 
alarm her. Unless desperate or frenzied, 
she invariably stops short of extremes. She 
trembles and turns pale where he, in the 
flush of egotism, moves undisturbed, 

Nearly all the talk of woman’s carelessness 
of money is really idle. The opinion cannot 
be sustained, It is mainly the echo of misap- 
prehension. Where she is even partially en- 
lightened on thesubject, she is prone to be very 
cautious in its use. Her temperamental ten- 
dency is to the opposite of carelessness. 

Men who have wasted thousands of dollars 
will say—when she has bought a pretty ring,a 
bit of lace, a nice engraving that will make 
her happy for many a day—‘ These women 
never can be taught the value of money.”’ 
And to such utterances she owes her unjust 
reputation. 
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SUNRISE ON THE NILE. 


By Mary J. Houmes. 


T was an ancient belief 
of the Egyptians that 
the sun died in his 
western bed and was 
recreated for the work 
of the next day, thus 
keeping himself in a 
state of perpetual 
youth; and to those 
who on the Nile have 
watched his rising 
from the regions of 

darkness, the idea is not a bad one. 

Around you is the river, cool and dewy in 
the early morning, with a deep coloring of 
green upon its quiet bosom. To your right 
and your left strips of a fertile valley, and be- 
yond it the great Lybian and Arabian deserts 
stretch away into vast seas of sand in the east, 
and in the west widen out into a broad plain, 
dotted with some of the grandest ruins the 
world has ever seen; while farther away a line 
of hills marks the entrance to the desolate 
valley of the Tombs, where so many of the 
Pharaohs were buried. It is a quiet, peaceful 
scene, with no coloring in it as yet; but a 
change is coming over it, and you watch the 
gray of the hills and the green of the river as 
they take on, first a golden, and then a crim- 
son glow from the eastern sky where the sun 
is just beginning to show himself, rising, as it 
were, from the sands of the desert, and flood- 
ing the whole heavens with his brightness. 

To the west the sunbeams fall on the ruins 
of the Rameseum, lighting up the Osiride 
columns which support the entrance to its 
great court, then falling upon the huge pillars 
of the corridors beyond, they bring into greater 
distinctness the hieroglyphies and bas-reliefs 
which adorn that wonderful relic of a glorious 
past. Even the broken statue of Rameses the 
Great, which once stood or sat sixty feet high, 
a monster king of stone, seems to take on life 
and motion as the sunboams creep in and out 
and over and around it, until in fancy you see 
itas it was thousands of years ago, seated in 
its chair, with its huge hands upon its knees 
and its deep set eyes keeping watch over the 
great city swarming with human life. And 
from the broken statue and the Osiride columns 
of the Rameseum the sun moves on until it 
strikes the palace of Rameses I11., where the 
haughty monarch once walked in his pride 
through his marble halls, looking out, it may 
be, on just such a sunrise as this, which is now 
covering river and ruin and sands alike with a 
mantle of purple and gold, and converting 
into pillars of fire the two Colossi, who, with 
their faces to the east, have sat watching and 
waiting no one knows how long and no one 
knows for what. And as the full beams of 
the sun fall upon the face of the Vocal Mem- 
non, of which in your childhood you read 
with a feeling of awe, you involuntarily find 
yourself listening for the cry of joy with 
which it was said to have greeted the early 
morning. But the Memnon is silent now, 
mourning perbaps for the desolation which 
has fallen upon that once populous plain, and 
neither dawn, nor noon, nor night can wring 
a sound from its fast sealed lips. 

And so you leave it in its loneliness and 
grandeur and turn your face towards Karnak 
and Luxor, which are still in the shadow, but 
which soon begin to brighten in the sunlight 
that shines through the great Hall of Karnak, 
and, glancing off from the gilded top of Queen 
Hatasu’s obelisk, strikes on the ruins of Luxor 
just as you step from the boat upon the shore 
with a picture in your mind of what few have 
ever seen—a Sunrise on the Nile, 
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SHER ONE TALENT®2 


-A- STORY-FOR GIRLS BY: FAY: HUNTINGTON: 





ARK days had come to 
,the Chesters; not 
= swiftly, not as the 
= thunder caps roll up 
= suddenly with a burst- 
ing, blinding storm, 
and peals that seem to 
ly |_J rend theair, but slowly 
H|, the clouds had gather- 
| | ed, as on a bright sum- 
mer day a shadow 
crosses the sunlight, almost unnoticed at first, 
but growing heavier and darker; the clouds 
gather on this side and on that until the whole 
sky is overcast; perhaps the storm does not 
burst at all, yet the whole after part of the 
day we walk in the shadows, the sun quite 
hidden from our view. 

And so for months, even for years, the 
Chesters had been living in the gathering 
shadows, conscious all the while that their 
pathway was becoming more and more ob- 
scured, until they seemed to have well-nigh 
lost their way in the darkness of doubt and 
perplexity. 

Mr. Chester had been in earlier days a pros- 

erous man, but an unfortunate speculation 
1ad been the starting point of their misfor- 
tunes. And asthe down grade, whether in 
the physical, the moral or the mercantile 
world, is easy, matters had been growing 
worse and worse, until it seemed that the 
worst could not be far off. They were some- 
times forced in secret thought to consider 
what this would beto them. It would be to 
give up their home, the home of their an- 
cestors! It would be having to work for 
their daily bread! Well, this might not be 
so bad if only they could find work to do, 
and strength for the task. Mrs. Chester had 
long been an invalid and now the strong man 
had bowed beneath the weight of his sor- 
rows, and there was no oneto take up the 
burden of care and responsibility, unless in- 
deed it could be lifted and borne by the 
daughters. 

Mr. Chester had never once in all these 
years acknowledged that his affairs were 
desperate; he was ever on the point of some 
brilliant success; ever entering upon some 
new speculation by which he was to retrieve his 
fortunes, and ending by plunging deeper into 
the wilderness of debt and perplexity. 

One morning the girls were in Maud’s 
room. Maud sat ather easel putting finishing 
touches upon a panel of roses. Louise stood 
leaning against the dresser, looking in silent 
wonder at Margaret, the eldest of the trio, who 
had just burst out with the exclamation 

“It seems as though the Lord has forsaken 
us utterly!” And then she bowed her beauti- 
ful head in arush of tears. It was not often 

that Margaret Chester gave way to tears. and 
it was no wonder that the sisters were 
amazed. When the violence of her grief had 
spent itself and she had grown calmer, Louise 
said : 

“*T cannot think so. I donot believe that, 
as you say, the Lord has forsaken us! I know 
the way is dark; it does seem as if we could 
not go much farther. Turn whichever way 
we will the path is hedged across. Yet, there 
must be a way out! Margaret, did you ever 
think that from the depths of the darkest, 
dankest Indian jungle that ever was, there is a 
line that reaches straight out into the open 
day, and that God knows and sees that line ? 
And I believe that out of this wilderness of 
trouble in which we have lost ourselves, 
there is a path that leads to more prosperous 
times; and God knows the way that leads 
into the sunlight; and more than that, I do 
not believe that He means to leave us in this 
narrow, cramped, darksome place !” 

Margaret lifted her head and replied hope- 
lessly: ‘‘ Well, I don’t know; we have waited 
long for help !”’ 

“Perhaps He is waiting for us to take hold 
and help ourselves.” 

‘““Why, Louise! Iam sure we have tried to 
do that. Maud and I. You know I would 
be only too glad to teach music if I could get 
pupils. And Maud fills all the orders for 
pictures that she can secure.”’ 

“T know you and Maud do all you can; 
but, perhaps, there may be other work for 
some of us. There is one single word that 
has come down to us, which covers a great 
deal of ground, and I believe it just applies 
to foiks situated as we are. When I was lazy 
at school Miss Porter used to say, ‘Louise, 
whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with 
thy might.’ I always applied the latter part 
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of the injunction, as she intended I should; 
but lately 1 have been thinking that the first 
word is the one to emphasize ; and I am going 
to look for my ‘whatsvever’.”’ 

Louise Chester had always been considered 
as the one member of the family who had no 
special talent. Margaret was pronounced a 
very capable girl; she was afine musician 
and skillful in needlework, and this she had 
of late been able to turn to account in the 
line of the family sewing. Maud was the 
family artist, and receiving now and then an 
order she was able to replenish, to a limited 
extent, their depleted family treasury. But 
neither of the sisters had thus far been very 
successful in finding ways to turn their talents 
into money. Louise was the youngest of the 
trio and little was expected of her. She made 
up bouquets, kept the rooms in exquisite 
order, doing numberless little things about 
the home which would have been missed if 
left undone, but which seemed of little ac- 
count when the question of ways and means 
came up. 

Matters had reached acrisis; their home was 
left to them; nothing more, and even upon 
this there rested a mortgage. Louise had an- 
nounced that the flour barrel was empty, and 
Margaret handed 


her a purse, saying, me 
“There are ten dol- Wy ie 
lars, and it is every 4 Fee, 


cent we have in the 
world. When that 
is gone we may as 
well make up our 
minds to starve!”’ 

“We won't make 
up our minds to 
that until it is 
gone!”’ said Louise, 
laughing; then, 
she added more 
seriously, “I am 
going to find a 
way to earn some 
money!” 

‘““My dear child, 
there isn’t an 
earthly thing you 
can do!’’ said 
Margaret. The 
brave, strong-heart- 
ed girl, upon whom 
they all leaned, 
seemed that morn- 
ing to have Jost the 
spring out of her 
voice and all the 
courage out of her 
heart. And no 
wonder that Louise, 
scarcely out of her 
girlhood, felt that 
she must come to 
the front. 

“T wish I had 
been born with a 
talent for some- 
thing!”’ she said. 

“You haye a talent for making sunshine, 
and that is all we ask of you, darling!” said 
Maud, consolingly. 

“But one cannot eator wear sunshine! And 
itis a commodity not much called for in the 
markets! I would like to be able to make some- 
thing marketable.’ And, with this, Louise 
turned to go out, stopping however tostraighten 
apicture which hung awry upon the wall; 
then she moved a chair or two, pushed back 
a blue ottoman and brought forward a red 
one, saying, “I don’t understand how your 
artistic eye submits to that want of harmony!” 

Maud laughed and said, “I believe that if 
Louise were dying she would find out some- 
thing to put to rights.” 

“Pity Lcouldn’t turn my propensity for set- 
ting things to rights to some account!”’ Then 
she went down the hall singing a bit of a 
song. In her own room she sat down to 
think matters over. ‘‘They all say I am good 
for nothing,’’ she said to herself. “But I can 
make a room look pretty. However, I suppose 
they would consider it more respectable to all 
starve together, as Margaret says, than for me 
to occupy a position in some family where 
my special gift would be appreciated and paid 
for. Butif that should be the whatsoever I 
will do it with my might! I must watch for 
the ‘leading,’ as Deacon Fisk says in prayer 
meeting.” 

Presently, glancing out, Louise saw Mrs. 
Harding in her pony phxton stopping before 
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the house, and went out to meet her. Mrs. 
Harding was young, beautiful, wealthy, and a 
favorite in society; she was one of the few 
school friends of Margaret Chester who, now 
that the Chesters had fallen out of ‘‘society,” 
still kept up the intimacy. That morning 
Louise was obliged to present Margaret's ex- 
cuses. Her friend's red and swollen eyes 
would have been a surprise to Mrs. Harding, 
who accepted the headache apology quite as a 
matter of course. 

“Then you come with me!’ she said. “I 
am going out on Browning avenue to call at 
the Hunts’. I promised Mrs. Hunt to bring 
you out sometime. You know she never 
makes any calls because of her lameness ; but 
she is very fond of young people and I al- 
ways take some one with me when I go out for 
a bit of a visit. So put on your wraps and 
come with me!”’ 

Mrs. Hunt received her guests with sweet 
cordiality. Evidently Mrs. Harding was very 
much at home in the Hunt mansion. She 
commented freely upon some changes in the 
parlors since her last visit,and Mrs. Hunt said 
shehad been trying to find a place for a large 
picture which had just been sent home. And 
the ladies entered upon an animated discus- 
sion of the picture and the place where it 
should be hung. At length Mrs. Harding 
appealed to Louise. ‘Miss Lou hereis a genius 
in the line of arranging things in a room; 
she can tell at a glance where it ought to go.” 

Lonise hesitated about expressing her 
opinion, but Mrs. Hunt said, ‘Do tell us 
where you think it should hang.” 

“If you will excuse the liberty, I think it 
should not be in this room at all. The sub- 
ject is too heavy for a room where yow sit 
much and where you receive your friends. 
There should be only bright, sunny pieces, 
subjects to rest the eye and brain. I would 
hang it in the back parlor and bring the land- 
scape in here; then the picture over the mantle 
ought to be farther away; if it were hung at 
the end of the other room the effect, as you 
enter from the hall, would be much better.” 

Here Louise stopped, confused, as she 
thought how much she was saying about the 
parlors of a stranger; but Mrs. Hunt was 
interested, and exclaimed— 

“I think you are right! I wish you were 
my daughter, I would put the matter in your 
hands and see what you would make of these 
rooms. I wonder if your mother would not 
lend you tome for a day ortwo? Do you 
think she would?” 

“Of course she would !” said Mrs. Harding, 
pleased at the impression which Louise was 
making upon the somewhat critical old lady, 
for Mrs. Hunt was a white-haired old woman, 
in ad black satin dress and white neckkerchief. 

“Well, she shall come out and spend the 
day with me and show me how to make a 
place fit to live in! I will send a note of 
invitation to your mother and send the 
carriage for you. When shall it be?” 
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Mrs. Hunt was in earnest and the arrange- 
ment was completed. 

“Mamma!”’ said Louise upon reaching home, 
“Mrs. Judge Hunt wants to borrow me! Will 
you lend me?” 

‘*Wants to borrow you!” 

“Yes, she has invited me to spend the day 
with her next Thursday; she wants to use 
my taste. AndI am just wild toset my hands 
upon the furnishing of those rooms. I know 
I can make things look better. You'll let me 
go, won’t you, mamma ?” 

Thursday morning Mrs. Hunt's carriage 
came promptly to the door of the Chester's, 
and with great ceremony the footman called for 
“Miss Louise,” and with as much deference 
as though she had been the queen, handed her 
to the carriage. 

Louise settled herself among the luxurious 
cushions and smiled, then pinched herself to 
make sure that she was awake, or was it a 
dream that little Lou Chester was going to 
spend the day with the most aristocratic 
family in all the city ! 

Mrs. Hunt welcomed her warmly and said 
again and again, ‘How good of you to take 
pity on a lonely old woman for a whole day. 
It is so long since I have had the society of a 

oung girl that I fear that I shall not know 
cow to entertain you. Since Dell has been 
so much away I have had no young people 
about me.”’ 

Perhaps Mrs. Hunt observed an enquiring 


look upon Louise’s face, for she added, “You 
do not know Dell? That is my sister's only 
child, who has lived with me since her death, 
seventeen years ago. Now we will have 
luncheon, and afterwards we will return to 
the parlors and you shall work your own 
sweet will there, or rather the servants shall 
work for you. You will see that I meant just 
what I said about the parlors. 1 want you 
to make your taste tell for my benefit.” 

After a dainty luncheon, which painfully 
suggested the almost empty larder at home, 
Louise found herself hee « a study of those 
crowded rooms. Presently she said— 

“Mrs. Hunt, please tell me what must stay 
here? I shall want to take out something; 
there may be articles which you would not 
like to have moved.” 

Mrs. Hunt mused a few moments. “Well, 
there is that large vase which Dell brought 
from Dresden; and the bust of Shakespeare, 
Dell is fond of that. My own chair and table 
must stay here; then Dell would never for- 
give me if Isent away that old piece of tapes- 
try. Those are all the things I care particu- 
larly about.” 

As Mrs. Hunt watched the young girl going 

about, changing the position of this article or 
that, perhaps only moving a chair a trifle, 
tyinga ribbon here, knottinga scarf about an 
easel, putting a single spray of flowers in 
ylace of a solidly massed bouquet, bringin 
into relief this ornament and pushing back 
that, putting little touches here and there 
which seemed trifling but which helped to 
make up the harmonious whole, she said— 

‘**How do you do it?” 

“Do what, Mrs. Hunt?’’ 

“Why, find out where to put things ?” 

“T don’t find out ; I know.” 

“When you came in here the other day 
with Mrs. Serdian did you notice that things 
were not in good taste ?’’ asked Mrs. Hunt. 

“Why do you try to make me say a rude 
thing ?’”’ asked Louise, her brown eyes laugh- 
ing. “I willconfess that I just longed to get 
my hands upon these ornaments and pictures |” 

At length the young girl stopped and taking 
a survey of the rooms, said, “I believe that is 
all I want to do here.” 

Mrs. Hunt was charmed with the result 
of the day’s experiment. 

“Why, child !"’ she said, ‘‘you have made a 
new world forme! Since the accident which 
made me a cripple, I very seldom go beyond 
these rooms on the lower floor, and it is re- 
freshing to have something new to look at!” 

“And the things which we have taken away 
will be new when yqu wish to make a 
change,’’ said Louise. *‘The trouble here was, 
the rooms were too full; they gave one a 
sense of suffocation.” 

‘Exactly, Miss Louise, you are a witch! 
My child, do you know that you are a genius? 
If ever you need toearn money, you have your 
fortune in your eyes and finger tips!” 

What was it that came to Louise with that 
remark of her new 
friend ? Was it in- 
spiration ? Did the 

in Father, to whom 

“2 “9 she had prayed, give 

om : her this thought in 
answer to her 
pleading ? 

‘Dear Mrs. Hunt,” 
she said, her voice 
quivering with ex- 
citement, ‘‘do you 
suppose anybody 
would pay me for 
doing such things? 
Do they ever pay 
people for doing 
this kind of work?” 

Mrs. Hunt noticed 
the sudden excite- 
ment and the quiv- 
ering of the voice, 
but she seemed not 
to notice. She re- 
membered _ then 
something that she 
had heard about the 
circumstances of 
the Chesters, and 
wondered if it had 
not been given her 
to help this young 
girl to  indepen- 
dence. She an- 
swered quietly, al- 
most carelessly, 
“Why, I should 
suppose an avenue 
might open up in 
this direction for 
women. We hear 
a great deal now- 
adays about new avenues for women, and 
pomeee this is one of them.’’ And she 

aughed a little while poor Louise thought 
within herself ‘“‘She Jitthke dreams what that 
would be to me!” 

Before Mrs. Hunt slept she wrote half-a- 
dozen notes, The tenor of them all was the 
same: 

“Come out and see me! I have had an 
artist's touch put to my prison walls. I want 
you to see the ehange and enjoy it with me.”’ 

These she dispatched to half-a-dozen friends. 
And when they responded in person to her in- 
vitation, they too were delighted. 

“Why, what has happened? Your rooms, 
are charming! What have you been get- 
ting new ?” 

“Not athing! Yes, bruins! Ido not wonder 
that you are bewildered! I scarcely know 
where Iam! Did you ever see such a& trans- 
forma‘ion !”’ 

“Indeed, this does not seem like the same 
place! I never before realized that so much 
depended upon the arrangement of pictures 
and furniture.” 

“Whois the fairy who has been working 
such wonders?’ asked one of the guests. 

“Ah! that is my secret!" 

“But you will reveal the hiding place of your 
wonder-worker ?” said another. 

“That depends upon circumstances. M 
fairy must be clothed and fed, for unlike old- 
fashioned fairies she goes about in flesh and 
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blood like ourown. Now if you have pos- 
sessions which you desire to put under her 
magic influence I may reveal my secret.” 

“In other words, you wish us to employ 
your protegé?” said practical Mrs. Smith. 

“My dear Mrs. Smith! Do not be so unro- 
mantic as to talk of giving employment w a 
fairy! Fairies are not employed! They rule! 
They touch with a magic wand and, behold, a 
change comes over the scene! You feel that 
you tread upon enchanted ground, you seem 
to have dreamed and wakened to new scenes !”’ 

“T see,’’ said Mrs. Grant, falling in with the 
fancy of her hostess, “we must tip the wand 
of your enchantress with our gold before it 
can have power to cast a spell over our apart- 
ments.” 

“ Exactly,”’ said Mrs. Hunt, with a little 
happy laugh. “Now let me come down to facts, 

jain, unvarnished. You know the Chesters? 

t appears that Mr. Chester lost heavily by 
the Gordon failure, and the family are in 
very straightened circumstances. The older 
girls earn a little by painting and music 
lessons, but it is my little Louise who is to 
make the fortune of the family, and [| mean 
to introduce her to those who will appreciate 
hertalents. Mrs. Smith, did I not hear that 
you were to give a kettle-drum soon? Now 
you shall have my little fay to make a fairy 
iooer for your guests to drink teain! Ill 
venture to say that your half-dozen straight- 
backed chairs stand plump against the wall 
on three sides of the room, this very minute; 
and two great easy-chairs are placed upon ex- 
actly corresponding patterns of the carpet on 
either side of the grate; large vases on either 
end of the mantle flanked by pairs of orna- 
ments. And so on through the list of elegant 
furnishings. You are not satisfied with your 
parlors, and yet you have no idea what is the 
matter. What you need is the touch of one 
who does know.” 

“But I supposed the Chesters were very 
proud. Do they work for pay?” 

“They may be proud; [ hope they are. 
But I think my little girl has no false pride. 
Why, Mrs. Smith, your husband works for 
pay, and we do not consider him the worse for 
that.”’ 

“But that is different. He does a different 
sort of work.” 

“Tam not sure that it is more honorable to 
be a senator than to be a home-maker,’’ said 
Mrs. Hunt. “Here is Mrs. Griffin; her hus- 
band is honored by all, received into the very 
first circles, stands a peer among his fellows. 
No one ever imagined that he in any degree 
lowered the dignity of his family when he 
adopted the profession for which nature evi- 
dently designed him. But if Louise Chester 
takes up the work for which she has an es- 
vecial talent, we ory out that ‘she works for a 
iving!’ Whereis the difference? Mr. Griffin 
ylans the house and she plans the adornments. 

{e is the architect; she the artist.” 

Mrs. Smith laughed, and replied, “Well, 
that isa very pretty way of putting it!’ 

“Well, when Dell comes home I intend to 
give a party, alarge party, and Miss Louise 
Chester will be among the guests if she can 
be persuaded to honor us, whether or not she 
beautifies your rooms for pay.’’ 

The next morning Louise received a note 
which ran thus: 

“My Dear Child :—Several friends have been 
to see me; they invariably have expressed 
their surprise and pleasure at the changes 
which have been made, and they also express 
a desire tosecure your artistic touch for them- 
selves. I write to tell you this so that you 
need not be surprised to waken some morning 
to find yourself an important personage. 
And more particularly I wish to give you 
warning that you may not be so surprised as 
to fail of making terms to your advantage. 
I am aware that you did the work for me asa 
courtesy toanold woman. However, I enclose 
my check for ten dollars as a token of appre- 
ciation, and also to serve asa precedent. You 
need not hesitate mentioning the amount en- 
closed as your lowest terms. 

“Sincerely, MELLICENT Hunt.” 

Louise dropped the letter and check and, 
clasping her hands, exclaimed, ‘“‘Well, it seems 
that my ‘genius’ for putting things to rights 
has a market value after all!” 

Need I[ tell you more? You see how to 
Louise Chester was revealed “the way out.” 
Two points I want you young girls to notice. 
Louise was ready to take up her “whatsoever” 
when it came to her. And it came to her 
through her willingness to doa favor with no 
hint of reward beyond that which always 
comes when we give pleasure to another. 
You have already foreseen that to Louise 
there was opened an ‘‘avenue,” and that busi- 
ness flowed in upon her and that the pressure 
of anxiety was lifted from off the hearts of 
the Chesters as they saw the clouds breaking 
away. But thereis another part of the story 
which you may not have guessed, and this I 
must tell you. 

Louise grew to be a great favorite with Mrs. 
Hunt, and frequently the carriage would be sent 
for her to go out and spend the day on Browning 
avenue. Andere long the whole house re- 
sponded to the young girl’s presence by taking 
on an air of brightness and tastefulness such 
as it had not known before. And Mrs. Hunt 
would often say ‘‘What will Dell say to this?” 
or, “That will suit Dell!” But, curiously 
enough, where Dell was sojourning, and 
whether for pleasure, study or business, was 
not revealed to the listener in any of Mrs. 
Hunt’s remarks, Yet the omission was not 
intentional on that lady’s part. She quite for- 
got that everybody might not know Dell, and 

familiar with Dell’s movements. 

One morning, at the beginning of the holi- 
days, Mrs. Hunt’s carriage stopped at the 
Chesters, and a young man asked for Miss 
Louise. “I am Louise,” said that young lady 
who had opened the door for him. 

“Ah! Then I am to give you this,” hand- 
ing her a note and at the same time following 
heras she led the way to the parlor. The 
note which Louise opened, with an apology to 
the gentleman, ran thus: * 

“My Dear Little Girl :—My nephew Dr. Dell 
Brockway, of whom you have heard me 
speak so often, will hand you this and will 
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also act as your escort, if you come out to 


me this morning, as I am sure you will if 


your engagements permit. Patrick has some 
errands to do for me, which will give you time 
to get ready. ‘ 

“Sincerely, ME.LLIcent Hunt.” 

Louise read the dainty note through twice, 
with heightened color. Then she looked at the 
tall, bearded young man who stood waiting 
while she read. Twice reading the note had 
given her time to recover from her surprise, 
and she now stepped forward, and held out her 
hand, saying 

‘This is Dr. Brockway?” 

“Yes,"’ taking the proffered hand, “and 
youare my Aunt’s fairy, good angel or some- 
thing of that sort.”’ 

“Youraunt is pleased to call me her friend,” 
she said, then added impulsively, “And you 
are ‘Dell’ ?” 

“Tam ‘Dell,’”’ he said, laughing; then, as he 
looked into her still puzzled face, he added, 
“You seem doubtful.”’ 

“Well, I—I thought ‘Dell’ was a girl.” 

Then they both laughed, and he said, 

“T knew Aunt Mellicent made a baby of me, 
but I did not know that she was playing a 
trick of this sort upon me.”’ 

“QO, itis all my stupidity,’ said Louise. 

Presently, Dr. Brockway said 

“And what reply have you to my Aunt’s 
request ? Will you answer in person?” 

“IT shall be happy todo so; that isif mamma 
thinks Iean.” And, excusing herself, she ran 
away toconsult the rest. 

“Dell Brockway, of course!’’ exclaimed 
Margaret. ‘‘I used to know him at the high 
school, but I never thought of him in con- 
nection with Mrs. Hunt's niece!” Then they 
all laughed; it was easy for the Chesters to 
laugh in those days of brightening skies. 

The first evening after Dr. Brockway's re- 
turn Mrs. Hunt, watched him as he made the 
tour of the long, back parlor, Presently he 
came back tu her, and seated himself in a 
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EARLY SUMMER FRUITS. 


By Feurx L. Oswat p, M.D. 


HE “ rareness”’ of a day in 
June is not wholly limi- 
ted to its bird-melodies 
and gokjen = sunshine. 
Whenever that sunshine 

=| happens toalternate with 

A frequent rain-showers, 
is the early summer weeks 

: J are prolific of disease to 
a degree rarely equaled at any other time of 
the year. 

Warmth and moisture, indeed, are the chief 
sources of organic life, but the same sun that 
ripens cherries and June-apples also develops 
the germs of countless microscopic parasites— 
microbes that are often transferred from vege- 
tables to the organism of the human body. In 
our large east-American cities, especially, a 
rainy summer often turns our vegetable mar- 
kets into seed-plots of troublesome bowel- 
complaints. Strawberries, cherries, green 
peas (moistened to preserve their appearance 
of freshness), asparagus and early bananas are 
all apt to be attacked by the all-pervading, but 
not always perceptible, germs of decomposi- 
tion; the expense of importation and the 
difficulty of effecting a prompt sale, naturally 
constitute a strong temptation to preserve 
them over time and conceal the evidences of 
incipient decay, and purchasers pay an addi- 
tional price in the form of gastric disorders, or 
a sudden and unexplained attack of colic. 

There is an additional reason for the fre- 
quency of that result. In the course of a long 
northern winter, when fresh fruit cannot be 
procured atany price, the digestive organs of 
a large plurality of city-dwellers accommo- 
date themselves, as it were, to a tolerance, 
and finally to a preference, for cooked vege- 
table products, and resent a sudden deviation 
from that established habit. 




















“Louise read the dainty note through twice, with heightened color.” 


hixurious arm chair placed just at the right 
ingle to give the occupant a view of the larger 
roomand a part of the hall. Strangely enough 
he remembered at that moment that this par- 
ticular chair used to occupy a somewhat out- 
of-the-way corner at the end of the piano, the 
view cut off by a half-open door. 

“Auntie,” he said, “‘what have you been 
doing to the old house ?” 

“Doing to it! Why ?” 

“Because something seems different; it is 
the same, yet it is brighter, lighted up, as if 
there were an invisible presence shedding sun- 
shine through it.’ Then, as he caught the 
gleam of a smile upon his aunt's face, he 
added: ‘Now don’t laugh at me; but I remem- 
ber that always there was a heaviness about 
these rooms, and I used to feel as though two 
heavy hands were pressing upon my shoulders 
whenever I came in here, and now I feel as 
buoyant as a boy.” 

Later he said, **I wondered where you would 
hang that picture. The arrangement is per- 
fect! How did you happen to think of the 
change ?”’ 

“I didn’t, but I found one to think for me; 
a genius"’ And thereupon Mrs. Hunt told the 
story of her young friend and favorite, all 
about her trials and of her successful work in 
the homes of the wealthy and cultured of the 
city, adding earnestly, “Such girls as Louise 
Chester dignify labor; yes, glorify it!’ 

The young man’s eyes twinkled as he said, 
“The young lady seems to have one en- 
thusiastic admirer.” 

Dr. Brockway was always a gentleman, and 
if Mrs. Hunt fancied she detected a touch of 
irony in this speech she must have been mis- 
taken. However, she made no response just 
then, but a few months afterward she replied 
to that remark. It was when her nephew 
told her of his engagement to Louise Chester 
that she said: “Well, Dell, it seems that the 
young lady has two enthusiastic admirers.” 

“We shall miss the touch of her fingers in 
our homes,” said Mrs. Smith, returning from 
the wedding. 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. Grant, ‘but she has 
taught us all something of the art of home- 
making, and I am glad that she and Dr. Dell 
are going to set up a home amongst us—it 
will be a mode] !”’ 


Fresh, ripe fruit and berries are certainly 
the most congenial food of our species, 80 cer- 
tainly, indeed, that a belief in the frugivorous 
habits of our early ancestors constitutes one 
of the few tenets in which the genesis of 
Charles Darwin agrees with that of Moses, 
and, at first look, it might seem a rather para- 
doxical assertion that the most appropriate 
food of our species should fail to agree with 
our digestive apparatus. But the experience, 
even of non-professional observers, could sug- 
gest instances of the perversion of our organic 
functions, leading to exactly similar results. 

Habitual topers risk all sorts of gastric 
complications by an abrupt change from their 
wonted morning-tipple to a breakfast of fresh 
milk or chocolate. The stomach of inveterate 
ice-cream eaters at last comes to reject cream 
in an unfrozen form, and the correspondent of 
a New York medical journal mentions several 
curious instances of an aberration described 
as the “ice-water habit.’’ 

Not long ago western Europe and a consid- 
erable portion.of North America was afflicted 
by the craze of the hot-water theory—the doc- 
trine of an Italian crank, who proposed to 
cure pretty nearly every disorder of the human 
organism by large doses of scalding-hot well- 
water. In nine out of ten cases the ailments 
of the digestive organs are apt to be aggravated 
by the unnatural practice; but a still stranger 
result of the experiment is the difficulty of 
getting the stomach of a hot-water victim to 
reconcile itself to the use of common cold 
drinking-water. Half-a-pint of pure water 
fresh from the spring, affects such invalids as 
a drastic medicine would affect other people, 
and most of them continue their abnormal 
potations, or compromise the matter by 
changing from hot water to hot tea. 


Dyspeptics entertain a well-founded dread | 


of fresh apples, and persons who have lived 
all winter on cooked vegetables should, for a 
time at least, be cautious about yielding to the 
tempting appearance of the first fresh fruit. 
For a day or so a quart of fresh strawberries, 
eaten at a single meal, are apt to encumber the 
digestive apparatus, and if that day should 
coincide with a spell of sultry weather (nota 
rare phenomenon in May), a fit of colic or 
cholera morbus is a very likely result. 

“Never eat until you have leisure to 





digest,”’” is another rule which, in warm 
weather, can rarely be disregarded with impu- 
nity. After a hearty lunch of fresh berries, 
an American business-man returns to work— 
in the blazing hot sun, perhaps—and within 
twelve hours has a severe attack of a bowel- 
complaint, which he ascribes to the usual 
bugbears of our sanitary folk-lore: “The 
sudden change in the weather,”’ or “that cup 
of cold water that must have chilled my 
stomach last night.’ I remember the case of 
a young lady who startled me by a commu- 
nication describing her ailment as “a fit of 
Asiatic cholera, probably contracted by a visit 
to the Pontchartrain Levee” (the Castle Gar- 
den of New Orleans). The symptoms of her 
complaint almost justified her theory, but an 
interview with her relations established the 
fact that on the preceding evening she had 
attended a strawberry soirée, and had danced 
for three or four hours in an overheated ball- 
room. After midnight the weather had 
turned abnormally warm, and about 3 A.M. 
the fair worshiper of strawberry-short-cake 
had been seized with a fit of colic that bafiled 
all ordinary attempts at explanation. 

Under ordinary circumstances, however, 
fresh, ripe berries are about as digestible as 
any other vegetable products, and, moreover, 
help to counteract the tendency of our winter 
diet in a way that makes them decidedly pref- 
erable to medicinal ‘ blood-purifiers,” with 
their distressing after-effects. A frugal diet, 
in the literal and original sense of the word— 
i.e., a diet of fruits and vegetables—is certainly 
the most natural food of our species. The 
first men were, perhaps, not even able ‘to 
catch wild animals; Nature almost forced 
them to content themselves with a vegetarian 
bill of fare. The lessons of instinct certainly 
confirm that conjecture. . 

Suppose a stout child, left to the guidance 
of its natural intuitions, were to be locked up 
with a lamb ora young goat: Would the 
starving child try to save its life at the ex- 
pense of its fellow-kid’s? Hardly sooner than 
a starving panther would try to still his hun- 
ger with a bagful of apples. The panther, in 
the child’s place, would need but little encour- 
agement to turn the lamb into mutton, and 
the child would ask no better fun than a_pri- 
vate interview with an apple-sack, Our 
whole organism is, indeed, strictly that of a 
frugivorous creature. Our entrails bear no 
resemblance to those of a flesh-eating animal. 
Our dentition is entirely different from that of 
the carnivorous wolf or the omnivorous pig, 
but corresponds, tooth for tooth, to that ot 
the fruit-eating monkey. Our hands are made 
for tree-climbing and apple-plucking rather 
than for scratching and tearing. In short, by 
the evidence, both of instinct and of physio- 
logical analogies, our nature isin no respect 
that of a carnivorous creature. 

Habit has, to some degree, changed those 
instincts, and the stimulus of a frigid climate 
enables us to digest things which would fail 
to agree with the organism of our fellow-men 
in the latitude of Calcutta; but we might 
confine our worship of flesh-pots to the six 
coldest months of the year, and for the benefit 
of our physical, if not our moral, purification, 
resume our lenten fare in early summer. 

7-e- 


A PATAGONIAN CHILD DOCTOR. 


HEN achildin Patagonia is sick, a mes- 
senger is despatched for the doctor, and 
never leaves him until he comes with him. 
As soon as the doctor arrives, he looks at the 
sick child, and then with much ceremony rolls 
it up in a piece of skin. He then orders a clay 
plaster, and by this time the child has ceased 
crying, soothed by the warmth of the skin, 
and so rendering still more solid his reputa- 
tion asa wise man. Yellow clay is brought 
and made into a thick cream with water, and 
the child is painted from head to foot, causing 
him to cry again. “The devil is still there,” 
says the doctor sagely, and undoes two 
mysterious packages he carries, one contains 
rhea sinews (ostrich) and the other a rattle 
made of stones ina gourd decorated with 
feathers. He then fingers the sinews, mutter- 
ing something fora few minutes, then he 
seizes the rattle and shakes it violently, staring 
very hard at the crying child. Then wraps it 
in the skin again and it ceases crying. Again 
it is painted, rattled at, and stared at, and again 
it cries. This is done four times, and then the 
cure is considered complete. The doctor 
leaves the child quiet, enfolded in the warm 
skin, and goes his way, having received two 
pipefuls of tobacco asa fee. Strange to say 
the child generally recovers, but if it does not, 
the doctor gets out of the difficulty by de- 
claring that the parents did not keep the 
medicine skin tightly around the child and so 
let the devil get back again. This is the only 
treatment sick children in Patagonia are ever 
known to receive. 
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THE CHAMPION 
Blood-purifier, Ayer’s Sarsaparilla leads 
all others in age, merit, and popularity. It 
tones up the system, improves the appetite 
strengthens the nerves, and vitalizes the 
Blood. Just what you need. Try it. 

“Tam selling your goods freely, and more 
of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla than of all other blood- 
medicines put together.”—R. A. Me Williams, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


s 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
Prenared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1; six bottles, $5, Worth $5 a bottle. 
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the dignity of simple womanhood in the same point about coming nearer, which 






4 which he had given her the beginning was always overcome at last in the same way, 

; & of a beautiful friendship, to the position till down they rushed—‘ta whole stream of 
ae of a weak creature toward whom it was squirrels,” Alice said—over the back of the 
, 2 = a a kindness on a man’s part to assume last bent stem to where she and Rick had 





cool, guarded distance? 

Margaret was even sweeter than ever. 
Was this a woman’s compassion for a 
woman in such strait—sunken to such 
evident, pitiable self-abandonment that 
all must do what could be done to 
silently help her up from it? 

The temptation did come upon her, 
transiently, to give utter contradiction 


strewed bits of bread and apple, to fill their 
cheeks with these, and then scamper off over 
their  branch-road,”’ to a safe perch where 
they could take “three minutes for refresh- 
ments,’ and munch in comfort. 

“We shall miss them so!” said the little 
people. 

“But we shall have Daisy and Dandelion, 
and Shag and Shock, and all the new kittens 
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(Part VII.—Continued from May number.) 

Gold and flame-color and pale green in the 
sky; green and gold repeated in the sea; a far- 
off amethyst line against the horizon-bend; 
the lovely hues palpitating, floating, chang- 
ing, like jewels massed and molten, flowing 
one into another; shores radiant with answer- 
ing tints, breathing and shining in rich leaf- 
age, mirrored in still margins and clear 
depths ; the creeping inlets all on tire with 
beauty, whether of the earth or of the heaven 
it were hard to tell; a splendor flung back and 
forth in echoes of shine 
and sheen; sleeping, 
tender shadows wait- 
ing their turn to veil 
all in a yet more ex- 
quisite softness, upon 
which quiet stars will 
look down with beni- 
son—this is a hint of 
what lay before their 
eyes and reached into 
their spirits as the sea 
reaches up into the 
glowing Jand. 

They all stood for- 
ward and watched, Dr. 
Griffith with them. 
Margaret drew a long 
breath and spoke— 

“It must be more 
beautiful, Hans, than 
even what you wrote 
us of from up that still, 
sunshiny river. You 
remember, Jane?” 

She really spoke 
quite  unpremedita- 
tedly. Dr. Griffith 
turned quickly. They 
were all illumined in 
that universal flush of 
light; but was it sunset 
color that mantled 
Jane’s face all over 
with such revealing 
brilliancy ? 

“T remember,” spoke 
up Alice, eagerly. ‘It 
was the letter that had 
a seraphim at the end 
of it.” 

The laugh was a 
relief, to one at least. 
But what followed did 
not relieve. 

‘A seraphim! What do you mean, dear 
little child?” cried Margaret. 

“Well, it was something like that. It was 
the story about the girl that had her hat 
blow off that Uncle Hans told for me; and 
all about the steamboat, and the river piling 
up and letting them go by; and the seraphim 
was something that didn’t say much, but 
meant a good deal. Wasn't it, Jane?” 

Jane might blaze, but she stood like her 
namesake of Arc atthe stake. When things 
were at the worst she had her heroism——the 
heroism of a simple directness. 

“T remember it very well,” she said. ‘ But 
the word you mean was ‘aphorism.’ ”’ 

She knew it to the last word, then. And all 
that about herself which had declared Dr. 
Griffith's identity to her--and in such 
fashion—before they met, that second time, in 
Ascutney Street. 

She had known whom to expect to meet. 
She had known what his first thought of her 
had been. ‘That was the disclosure now 
between these two. A mutual perception was 
suddenly established between Jane Gregory 
and Dr. Griffith that could not be ignored, 
any more than it could, at this instant, be 
acknowledged or dwelt upon. ‘The flash 
through one mind was-—** How much did 
that color mean beyond the inevitable embar- 
rassment of appropriating--being known to 
have appropriated—all that had been said of 
her in the telling of that little story ?”” In the 
other—“ He knows, now, how I knew; but 
he does not seem as if he cared so much as 
when he first asked me.’’ And Jane held up 
her head proudly; that a simple fact should 
appear was neither her fault nor her concern. 
John Griffith noted that, also. ‘ She lets the 
truth take care of itself,’ he thought; and 
again her brave simplicity laid strong hold of 
the noblest that was in himself. ‘‘ She does 
not look for a sign; she would die rather than 
have one escape her. Sheis not a coquette; 
she is a woman.” 

At the same instant Margaret scanned the 
two faces swiftly, and read them both. With 
lovely tact she reverted to her first question.— 

“TI think this must be even more beautiful 
than that, John,” she said again. 

“A second beautiful thing is better under- 
stood from having known the first,’’ John 
answered. 

“And that’s another aphorism,’ said Alice, 
quaintly. 

Uncle John told her that she ought to pat- 
ent her system of mnemonics, left her to ask 
her mother what that meant, and walked 
away. 

Certainly, the knight’s move is sometimes 
very erratic. In the dreanr of the looking- 
glass, at every critical juncture, especially of 
any little triumph or advantage, it was to 
tumble sidewise off his horse. 

‘ Tohn,’”’ said Margaret to Dr. Griffith that 





by this very foolishness, she could even 


aii see might have been a good way. How 
did she know but this was what was 


night, after the chiiren had gone up to bed 
with Jane, ‘the chance is yours. You can’t 
give it to anybody else, if you try. And, 
John, dear, I'm on your side; and do make 
haste.”’ 

“Gretel! Why, what has swept you over, 
quite to the other extreme?” 

‘*That’s the queen’s move, isn’t it?’’ asked 
Margaret, lenekine, But the tears were in 
her eyes. ‘Don’t leave it any longer to that 
Matthew Morse,’’ she said, softly. ‘‘ There 
isn’t much time now.” 





Mr. Turnbull and his wife discussing Jane’s prospects. 


“There isn’t any, just at present, Gretel. 
And I thought you were quite sure.”’ 

“Of one thing—yes; but there are so many 
things.” 

“T shall be back on Saturday,” said Dr. 
Griffith. And for thanks he took his sister in 
his arms and kissed her. 

“He'll leave it all. He'll be off for three 
days. He thinks it will make no difference. 
I wonder how men ever do get married!’ was 
What Mistress Margaret said, perturbedly to 
herself. 

* Well, Matt, and how did it go with‘ Lady- 
bird,’ to-day?” asked old Captain Zenas of his 
son, as they sat at supper. 

“Tt all went well, father,’ was the reply. 

“And how—with both ladybirds, | mean?” 

“| think it went well, father. I hope so.”’ 

‘You'd be sorry, Matt, if it didn’t, would 
you?” 

“T should be more sorry than I know how 
to be.”’ 

He spoke litera) truth. He had never 
learned how to be sorry. 

“ Somehow--it’s a queer world—somebody 
most alwers hes to be sorry, whatever hap- 
pens. Little Dorothy would be sorry, Matt. 
And may be somebody else would be sorry 
after that other girl. It’s a dreadful queer 
world. I’m sorry for little Dorothy, myself. 
I might ha’ gone to-day, Matt, I suppose ; but 
some way, I didn’t feel to keer to, quite.”’ 

The simple words of his old father found a 
place in Matthew’s heart that had never been 
reached before. 

For the first time in his life he felt what a 
disappointed hope might be. 

Had he given any hope that he might be 
guilty in disappointing ? 

Yet how could he help it? He had never 
known anything like this before. How 
could he have understood? 

He got up and went out. He went on 
board the “ Ladybird” that swung at her 
quiet mooring. He sat down on the tiller- 
bench, where Jane had sat. 


Part VIII. 

Those next three days were not nice ones 
for Jane, 

“She's in a weewaw,” said aunty to Marga- 
ret, at last. ‘And when a woman’s in a 
weewaw about them things—Lor’ sake, Mis’ 
Sunderland, I couldn't never ‘ave stood it, an’ 
that’s just why I had to leave it alone!” 

Jane was deep in a fixed self-disdain by 
this time. What had she treasured up in the 
memory of that first meeting, like a raw, 
romance-reading, ignorant girl, to join after- 
ward with the discovery that had been her 
secret for awhile, only to intensify her folly. 
And that the betrayal of all should come at 
once, now that it had apparently ceased to be 
of interest to Dr. Griffith? How had she fal- 
len into depreciation with him—slipped from 


truly meant for her, and that she 
should grow content, once having put the 
other irrevocably out of her thought? She 
should have God and his beautiful world, any- 
way; if He put her here, in this Paradise of 
His, should she not thank Him and serve 
Him—“ acquaint herself with Him, and be 
at peace”? Did Eve look about in Eden, or 
out into the wilderness, for any other than 
the Adam by whose side—because, without 
her choice, she was of his side—the Lord had 
set her? 

Ah, but this being of a man—one living 
flesh with him in 
God's own sight — 
what strange bewil- 
derment had Eden 
come to, in this 
crowded world where 
each — brought into 
casual personal pres- 
ence with but few, 
and so imperfectly— 
must find and choose 
out of the millions of 
a generation, her very 
own? 

One’s own could 
not come to everyone, 
Should she take 
another, then? 

No; she could stay 
alone. Because a little 
door — too low and 
narrow for her, like 
the one in Alice’s 
dream—was the only 
one she could dis- 
cover, must she drink 
that strange and cred 
lous draught which 
would make her spirit- 
ually small enough to 
enter? 

She thought these 
things all out within 
herself while busy 
outwardly with the 
children, and the 
trunks and the pack- 
ing; while she told 
stories and played 
games with them on 
that rainy Thursday 
and dull Friday that 
followed their en- 
chanted summer sail. 
She stayed up stairs 
when Matthew Morse came in below; he did 
not like to ask for her, and so escape was easy. 
She thought she could keep on escaping for 
just these few days; if not, whatever she had 
to do would not be her fault. She was only 
determined that it should not be that row to 
Riggsville. 

The Saturday came, clear but cooler. The 
wind was from the west, with now and then 
asnap of north init. Matthew Morse came 
round in the morning with his yacht; he was 
going to Squirrel Island 
to takea party upto Bath 
on their way home; the 
children ran in to tell 
that he had left his row- 
boat—that pretty “ Drag- 
onfly’’—in the little 
cove, 

“ Be sure you don’t go 
near it,’ said Mrs. Sun- 
derland. “You promise?” 

Rick and Alice prom- 
ised their mother, aloud; 
Jane promised herself as 
positively, in silence. 

In the afternoon they 
were all out in the warm 
pine grove behind thecot- 
tage; it was still and 
sheltered there; it had 
been their favorite resort 
in the latter part of the 
day, with their books and 
work. They sat there 
now, rather more 
wrapped in shawl sand 
sacques than made work 
convenient; but covetous 
of every last hour in 
every pleasant place. The 
children were feeding 
some squirrels that had 
grown tame enough to 
come almost within their 
reach for crumbs, They 
were watching them scud 
along a regular route, 
from the big, old tree 
where they had their nest 
in a hollow, up its shaggy 
trunk, out on its farthest 
reaching knobby branch, 
a flight across to the tip 
of the low, horizontal 
stretch of the next one; 
up and down and across 
from limb to limb, one 
little plumy-tailed fellow 
after another, with always the same turns 
and ruys and springs, which the children 
were never tired of following, till they stood 
with their bright eyes glancing this way and 
that, tails waving and arching, chattering, 
acqlding; the same invariable hesitation at 


a A . ‘ y} to this need in the most positive way; at Bath Hill,” said their mother. “ And, may- 
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rels again.’’ Shecould not help glancing at 
Jane as she said that; and that Jane’s face 
was of an unreadable stillness only offered a 
blank into which Mrs. Sunderland thought 
she could put for herself some easy syllables. 

The tip of a white sail, like a bird’s wing, 
appeared above the green edge of the bank be- 
yond them, where the hill sloped steeply to 
the narrow channel on the southport side. 
It slid along, seeming to cleave a way between 
the soft, blending lines of either shore. 

“Tt is Matt come back!” cried Rick. 
**Mayn’t we go down now, mamma?” 

Jane let go her self-command, and half lost 
her head. Startling from what might next be 
cugenes of her with the children, she sprang 
to her feet and spoke hurriedly, confusedly, to 
Mrs. Sunderland— 

“Would you please—excuse me—just a lit- 
tle while? I can’t—I want to go—I have a 
headache—I'd like a walk, all by myself,” 
she said. She tied the strings of her gypsy 
hat firmly under her chin, for the wind was 
brisk; it made a soft, continual rush overhead 
there, in the tops of the thick pines. 

“Take your shawl, ’’ said Mrs. Sunderland, 
assenting as of course. 

Now the shawl was a soft, knit thing, of 
cardinal red. 

“Oh, no!”’ Jane answered, with quick posi- 
tiveness. ‘‘My jacket will do.” And she 
buttoned it closer, as she turned and sped 
swiftly off between the dark trees. 

It was then that aunty said to Margaret 
that the girl was in a weewaw. 

Jane kept in the grove as far as it reached; 
then she hastened across toward the ridge, 
through a little dip in the pasture land be- 
yond; choosing a harder path and farther 
from the cove than the one she had climbed 
with Dr. Griffith, that she might make the 
shelter of a group of cedars, aud reach the 
top beyond it, where she would not be ob- 
served from anywhere about the cottage. She 
had the fleeing instinct upon her, which seizes 
a creature bodily when the mind finds no 
safe way to turn; to get off as far as she 
could—to be alone—to escape everything, be- 
came a wild desire. 

In the meantime, Matthew came up through 
the orchard into the pines, met Mrs. Sunder- 
land, and asked with direct purpose for Miss 
Gregory. 

“She has a headache,” said that lady. 
“She has gone off to be quiet. I am sorry— 
but—I do not think she would wish to be sent 
for.” 

Matt’s face fell. 

‘Tl came to ask her to have arow with me— 
over to Riggsville.” 

“I’m afraid it’s out of the question; and, 
isn't it rather too windy for comfort, any- 
way?” asked Mrs. Sunderland, willing to 
soften with external reason the personal re- 
fusal. 

“You feel it more on shore than you need 
to on the water,’ answered Matt. “Among 
these islands you can always get under the lee 
of something. That's the beauty of being 
landlocked. You can row or sail, when you 
couldn’t walk upon the cliffs. It may blow 
for an hour or two, but itll calm down by 
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“With his tail held gallantly aloft * * * came Sachem.” 


sunset. Don’t you think it might do her 
good, perhaps, to go?”’ 

His eyes met Mrs. Sunderland’s as he spoke, 
and if ever a man’s eyes said anything to @ 
woman's, there were words in his at thay 

(Continued on page 14.) 
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SOME QUESTIONS | AM ASKED 


ITH such a responsive 
and friendly audience as 
that enjoyed by the editor 
of THe Lapies’ Home 
JouRNAL, it is not strange 
that many questions 
should come to his desk 
—questions, many of 
' them, so full of interest 
that it seems wrong to confine their answers 
to the individual querists. How often it is 
that we ask better than we know! Something 
troubles us, we mention it to a friend, and lo! 
a responsive chord is struck and we find our 
little worries reflected in those of our con- 
fidant. Strange? Notatall. Why is it, or 
should it be? Made of one clay, children of 
one Father, with common hopes and aspira- 
tions, is it singular that the perplexities of 
one should be those of another? It is this 
very fact which makes life more bearable in 
that, in confiding some little worry or annoy- 
ance, we find sympathy born of experience. 
And thousands of us know the healing com- 
fort of true sympathy. The bitterest trials 
seem lightened when we can tell them to some 
one in whose responsive and sincere sym- 
pathy we feel assured. It may be but a single 
word which our story evokes, but it is what 
that word means to us, and the manner in 
which it is said, which seems to make the 
world brighter to us amid the deepest gloom. 


CAN SUCH A FRIENDSHIP BE SAFE? 

And this brings me to the first question Iam 
asked to answer by one of the best and noblest 
of our band of Journat sisters: Whether it 
is safe for an advisory friendship and confidence 
to exist between a wife anda member of the 
—- sex other than her husband? 

dear reader, this is a question which has 
troubled, and is troubling thousands of 
women, and an answer thereto is not easy. It 
is unfortunately the case that hundreds of 
women find after marriage that their husbands 
are unresponsive to the things which most 
interest them, and which make up their lives. 
The husband moves in a different atmosphere, 
perhaps, and is incapable of advising the 
woman of his bosom upon certain little points 
of value to her in her daily life, but not 
understood or appreciated by him. He is not 
to blame, for their natures are different. She 
naturally longs for some one to solve the 
problem which remains closed to her, and 
turns to some male friend whose tastes are 
more in the lineof her own. Is she to blame? 
Not atall. Isit safe? Yes,and No. Every- 
thing depends upon the persons and the cir- 
cumstances. So long as such a relation re- 
mains friendship, it is sanctioned by all the 
rules of society and the laws of Heaven. But 
close confidences ofttimes lead to close rela- 
tions, and herein lies the danger. It is but 
natural that sympathetic natures should be 
attracted to each other and drawn together. 
The wife who gradually learns that her con- 
fidant understands her thoughts better, and is 
better able to enter into the spirit of hertastes— 
by reason of their common interests—than her 
husband, stands in adangerous position. One 
confidence leads to another, until she forgets 
that she sought his advice at first on prob- 
lems outside of her home relations, and con- 
fides to him domestic troubles which a good 
wife should never breathe into any but the 
ear of her husband. Their frequent conversa- 
tions. the familiar address of word or manner 
which often accompanies freqnent close con- 
fidence, sets wagging the tongue of Mrs. 
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Grundy, and the trouble begins. This is the 
danger of such a friendship—it is dangerous 
because it is never safe to play with fire. 

So, my dear reader, | would say to you: Be 
careful of the extent to which you give your 
confidence to any other man but your husband, 
and never enter upon such a relationship 
without his full knowledge and consent 
Choose a male confidant only in the most ex 
treme of necessary cases, and then only after 
you have thoroughly convinced yourself by 
repeated trials that your husband, son, or 
some experienced member of your own sex 
cannot help you. And if you enter into 
such a friendship with some intimate male 
friend, be very sure that you choose the right 
one. And, even then, be very careful that the 
confidence does not lead to a state of feeling 
or relation for which, there being no other 
word in our language, is referred to by 
society and the world at large by a term which 
you should never, by any action, cause to be 
applied to you except in connection with the 
name of your husband. 


QUALITIES WHICH MAKE GOOD HUSBANDS. 


A young reader, from whose letter I fear 
is somewhat skeptical as to the wisdom of her 
choice of a husband, asks: ‘* What qualities 
should a girl look for most in a young man 
whom she regards in the light of a husband ?” 

There are so many good * qualities’’ to look 
for, Miss Jennie, that it is almost easier to 
point out the undesirable ones which it is best 
he should not possess. 

The most important point to remember 
when you choose a husband is that you are 
not choosing him for twenty-four hours, or a 
week, but for life. See what sympathies you 
have in common, wherein your tastes agree 
and disagree, and make up your mind as to 
whether you are willing to make your own 
inclinations subservient to his, so that har- 
mony may be the result. 

Think out whether he is honest in word 
and deed, for his position to other people is a 
slight index, but a sure one,as to what he 
will be to you. 

Be sure that he tells the truth, for one who 
is systematically thoughtless as to what is 
and what is not exactly correct, will make 
much unhappiness for you. 

If he is quick-tempered, study the way to 
shame him out of this,and learn the value, 
when he talks heedlessly, of keeping silent. 

See that your husband is a good business 
man; unless he is, he will not be able to make 
for you a proper home. 

See that he can give a good reason for any- 
thing he does that you do not understand ; 
as because two people love each other is no 
reason why they should not be reasonable and 
reasoning beings. 

Look to him for consideration as well as 
for love. In the years to come the happiest 
marriage is that in which these two virtues 
amalgamate. 

Look in him for a soul that is above small 
meanness ; despise the man who talks scandal 
and who tells disagreeable truths. 

Look for a man whose name you will be 
proud to bear, to whom you can carry all 
your doubts and perplexities, and with whom 
you will find sympathy and joy. 

Look for a man who is considerate of his 
mother; it has become a trite saying that a 
good son makes a good husband, but the ab- 
solute truth of this proves that proverbs are 
the potted wisdom of many generations. The 
man who considers his mother is the man 
who has learned to consider all women, and 
certainly he will think of his wife. 

Choose to find in your husband all good, 
rather than all bad. A man is very much 
like a looking-glass, he gives you back smile 
for smile, frown for frown, and good thought 
for good thought. Sometimes the glass and 
the man may be a little wrong, and that’s 
where the man has the advantage over the 
glass. Patience and perseverance will make 
him correct, but it is the quiet perseverance 
that comes from approbation, and not from 
fault-finding. 


WHY WOMAN IS MAN’S BEST FRIEND. 

Among the many letters of query before me, 
I select one from a man. His question is: 
“Why is woman man’s best friend? In what 
respects does she show it most?” 

Well, my friend, this seems a little late in 
the world’s history to ask this question. But 
since you have asked it I will answer it. 

First and foremost, woman is man’s best 
friend: o 

Because she is his mother. 

Second, because she is his wife. 

Because she is patient with him in illness, 
endures his fretfulness and ‘‘ mothers” him. 

Because she will stick to him through good 
and evil report, and always believe in him, if 
she loves him. 

Because without her he would be rude, 
rough and ungodly. 

Because she teaches him the value of gentle 
words, of kindly thought and of consideration. 

Because she can with him, endure pain 
quietly and meet joy gladly. 

Because, on her breast, he can shed tears of 
repentance, and he is never reminded of them 
afterwards. 

Because when he is behaving like a fretful 
boy—and we all do, you know, at times—with 
no reason in the world for it, woman’s soft 
word, touch or glance will make him ashamed 
of himself as he ought to be. 

Because without her as an incentive he 
would grow lazy ; there would be no good work 
done, there would be no noble books written, 
there would be no beautiful pictures painted, 
there would be no divine strains of melody. 

Because she has made for us a beautiful 
world in which we should be proud to live, 
and contented to die. 

Because—and this is the best reason of all— 
when the world had reached an unenviable 
state of wickedness, the blessed task of bring- 
ing it a Saviour for all mankind was given to 
a woman, which was God’s way of setting his 
seal of approval on her who is mother, wife, 
daughter and sweetheart, and, therefore, man’s 
best friend. 


WHAT SHOULD SHE DO ? 


I print verbatim the letter of a girl whose 
sentiments, I fear, express those of many other 
young women 

“Iam nineteen years of age. By the death of 
father, mamma is left with three children, of which I 
am the oldest. I should help to support the family, 
yet it is a severe trial to go out into business and incur 
the criticism of all the wealthy girl-friends with whom 
I associated when papa wasalive. Whatshall I do? 
Can I not get some private employment which would 
bring me the revenue but not the unpleasant taunts 
and remarks of the girls I know?" 


My correspondent in this case will excuse 
me if I speak to her plainly and frankly. 

What shall you do? First of all, my girl, 
learn that nobody buta fool or a coward ever 
made unpleasant remarks about the girl who 
honestly and honorably earns her living. Be- 
lieve me, those who would taunt and criticize 
you are unworthy either of your, or any good 
girl's friendship. 

What shall youdo? Get over the unwom- 
anly cowardice which makes you want to hide 
from the world at large the fact that it is your 
duty to help in the household that has lost 
its protector. The world has grown in these 
years, and the self-respecting, self-supporting 
woman receives her meed of respect and ap- 

jlause. The woman who works is the power 
in the land—if she does her work well. 

The woman who wants to sit at home and 
do her work seeretly, because she feels she 
cannot face her friends (what poor friends 
they must be!) is not apt to do good work and 
is not apt to get good pay. 

You may do some fancy-work that your 
friends, for sweet charity’s sake, will buy for a 
while, but this isn’t working; and if you are 
young, healthy and have ability as you say, 
you don’t want to be an object of charity. 

What shall youdo? Go out into the world, 
my girl, let the sunshine of honest work clear 
away tke clouds in your brain. Do whatso- 
ever your hand find for you to do with all 
your heart and all your strength, and, as surely 
as you and I are living you will succeed. 

There is always in this world a place fora 
good worker: there is always proper payment 
for good work; but for poor work, for shiftless 
labor, for work about which so little pride 
is felt that anybody wants to hide it from the 
public view, there is nothing but contempt. 

The woman who works need never be any- 
thing but womanly, but she must be as exact 
asaman. She must recognize the value of 
punctuality, and, above all else, if she does 
nothing more than sweep an office, she must 
conclude to sweep that office so well that she 
will get better wages for it than any one ever 
got before, and in this way make her first step 
toward success. 

Success must be sought: it doesn’t come 
uninvited nowadays. The leave you get to 
work, which Elizabeth Barrett Browning says 
is the best you can get, is yours. Having it, 
keep always going abead—each day making 
your work better and better, not only because 
your employer has a right to demand it, but 
for your own honor’s sake. 

You will learn to like it because you do it 
well, and when the day comes around that 
your wages are handed to you there will bea 
great throb of thankfulness in your heart, not 
only because you are helping those at home, 
but because you can standin the sightof your 
God and feel that “The laborer is worthy of 
his hire.” 

That is what you should do. Be honest, be 
good, be courageous, and you will make of 
yourself a woman in the truest sense of the 
word, 


THE FIRST YEAR OF MARRIED LIFE. 

Here I come to a note from one of two 
people who really and truly love each other, 
who, less than three months ago, were willing 
to die for each other, or to suffer frightful tor- 
ture, but whonow, before one hundred days of 
married life have passed, suddenly find it very 
difficult to live for each other, and to bear 
with patience the little troubles of every-day 
life. ‘‘What shall I do?” asks the young 
bride. 

Now, my dear young reader, let us look into 
the cause of your trouble, and see if there is a 
remedy. Your first quarrel is apropos of 
John’s keeping his brushes on the top of his 
dressing-case, rather than in the small drawer ; 
he has always been used to finding them there 
ready for him, and pulling open the drawer 
annoys him. You don't think his method 
systematic; he thinks yours is nonsense; one 
word leads to another, the brushes are quite 
forgotten and John has gone down town con- 
sidering you an unreasonable, ignorant, vind 
tive woman, while the least you say about him, 
amid a shower of tears, is that he’s a brute. 
And all this about where he shall keep his 
brushes! When you see the facts in cold print, 
do they not look just a trifle foolish to you? 
Rather than have a discussion which ends in 
a quarrel, let him keep his brushes on strings 
suspended out of the window if he wants to. 

It is the first quarrel that counts. After that 
you find it the easiest thing in the world to 
have what you call a “slight squabble,” which 
ends, of course, in a reconciliation ; but these 
little quarrels are the moths that eat away the 
beautiful garment of married life. You have 
got to consider that John and you are new to 
each other; your love may be as old as the 
hills, but your habits are absolutely unknown 
to each other. Have patience, and keep on 
having patience, and don’t mind if John is a 
little bit untidy; and John mustn't mind if 
you have a way of dissolving into tears at a 
suggestion from him. You are going to do bet- 
ter; you are going to realize that he is not find- 
ing fault, and you are going to try and make 
the best of everything, and at the quick word 
you are going to keep silent; at the manly un- 
tidyness you are going to smile, and at what 
seems a little lack of thought, you are going 
up beside John, you are going to put your head 
on his shoulder, and you are going to tell him 
just how you think and feel; then he'll know 
when he does and when he does not hurt you. 
Remember, your motto for the first year of 
your married life is ‘‘ Patience.” It is the watch- 
word that opens the golden gates to happiness 
in the state of married life. Let me know some- 
time if it doesn’t prove so in your case, as it 
has already proven in thousands of others. 


JUNE, 1890 


WORDS TO A YOUNG HUSBAND. 


But, I have a word also for John. It is all 
very well for you, my dear friend, who—your 
wife tells me—has a lovely voice, to sing about 
considering the lilies; but what you want to 
do in every-day life is to consider the little 
wife, whom three months ago, a very picture in 
tulle and orange blossoms, you swore to love 
and protect. Consider that her experience has 
not been very wide, that she is a tender- 
hearted little being, and that the shortcomings 
will remedy themselves after awhile. When 
she knows that you don’t like her to cry, she 
will get over it, but in the meantime, being 
greater of brain and brawn, you must think a 
little and not do that which brings the tears 
to her eyes. She may be quick-tempered, but 
so are you, and it would be just as well for 
you to consider this fact, and when she an- 
swers back your growl with what is meant to 
be a very sarcastic little speech, you ought to 
be big enough to clear the whole horizon with 
a smile. You would think it very rough if 
you wanted one of those beautiful lilies about 
which you sing in the village choir on Sun- 
days, to haul it up out of the ground with a 
jerk; but it is athousand times rougher for 
you to conclude, because you have taken a 
medal and badges for pedestrianism, that a 
woman wants to walk as far as you do, and 
that she doesn’t yearn for the comfort of the 
vehicle that stands in the barn, and could be 
used just as well as not. My dear John, learn 
to consider your wife physically, as well as 
mentally. Think of her charitably, if you 
want to; even condescendingly, if you like; 
but think of her and care for her as you 
swore to. Bring into your home and carry 
out in your daily life some of the precepts 
which you are so anxious to impress upon the 
minds of the members of your Sunday-school 
class. If you teach them to be considerate of 
each other, take home some of the lesson unto 
yourself. The seed of consideration properly 
planted and nourished will bring forth a 
flower more beautiful than lilies, sweeter 
smelling than a rose, more exquisite in color 
than an orchid—the flower of perfect love and 
confidence, 


SOME THINGS WELL TO REMEMBER, 


A number of things trouble a good but de- 
pressed JOURNAL sister, which she tells me in 
her letter. Now, let me tell youin return, my 
well-intentioned reader, just what is the secret 
of your unhappiness. There are some things 
in this world we should always remember, 
and some which it would be wise to forget. Let 
me tell you what I think these things are, and 
then see whether you have not mixed them 
up alittle. 

For example, among the things which it is 
always well to remember, is that in saying 
things against any religion, you are not only 
guilty of bad taste, but you do not know 
whose feelings you may hurt. 

It is good to remember that many words 
and a loud voice never constituted conversa- 
tion. 

That the elaborate dress bought last spring 
should be a lesson to you, and that this year 
you will cheose a quieter one, better suited to 
daytime wear and to your position in llfe. 

That all your own children are not swans, 
nor your neighbors’ children ugly ducklings. 

That the long lane which has no turning is 
to be compared to that one which says, ‘ The 
darkest hour is just before dawn.” 

That virtue is not alone peculiar to your 
own family and friends, but that there are 
good people with whom you have not even a 
bowing acquaintance. 

It is also good to remember just what the 
surroundings were when you formed such de- 
cided opinions, and to think a little bit before 
you express them. 

Remember, too, the beginning of most 
things in this life, and then your judgments 
are apt to be more true and greater to your 
own credit. 

Also, that evil spoken of another woman 
is always set down to envy. 

sut it is best of all to remember that the 
unkind word left unspoken, the unkind lock 
averted, the unkind manner changed to one 
of sweetness and dignity, are never regretted. 


WHAT IT IS WISE TO FORGET. 


And now let me give you a list of some 
things which will make you happier if you 
forget them :— 

Your neighbor’s faults. 

All the slander you have ever heard. 

The numerous times you have told a servant 
how to do things, and the numerous times she 
has forgotten. Try again, and perhaps she 
will remember. 

The date of your neighbor’s new dress, so 
that she will not believe, when for some 
special reason she has to wear it a long 
time, that you remember it from season to 
season. 

Forget the faults of some of your friends, 
and remember the temptations. 

Forget the fault-finding and give a little 
thought to the cause which provoked it. 

Forget the peculiarities of your friend, and 
only remember the good points that make you 
fond of her. 

Forget any personal quarrels, or histories 
which you may have heard by accident, and 
which, if repeated, would seem a thousand 
times worse than they are. 

Forget that somebody’s hair is ugly; re- 
member only how soft and beautiful are her 
eyes. 

Blot out, as far as possible, all the disagree- 
ables of life—they will come, but they only 
grow larger when you remember them, and 
the constant thoughts of acts of meanness, or, 
worse still, malice, will only tend to make 
you more familiar with them and to almost 
grow tolerant of them. 

Obliterate everything disagreeable from 
yesterday ; start out with a clean sheet for to- 
day and write upon it, for sweet memory’s 
sake, only those things that are lovely and 
lovable. 

These are the best rules for a peaceful mind 
and a contented life. 
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To the innumerable readers of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL | send greeting. 
There are many things to be said and said right away. With the utmost freedom 
I shall say them. Please to gather under the light of my evening lamp, and let us 
look over all the matters pertaining to your prosperity and happiness. 


June! 

Reautiful month, fragrant with the rose 
petal and the marriage bell ! 

Orange blossoms in hundreds of homes and 
in hundreds of churches, north, south, east 
and west. Our hotels, our rail-trains, our 
public places thronged by the newly married. 
They may try by style of apparel or an affec- 
tion of indifference to hide the fact that their 
marriage was recent, but the attempt is a fail- 
ure. The world picks them out as easily as 
we can tell the morning from the full noon. 

Long life to all those who this month unite 
their destinies, and may their cup of earthly 
experience have no more bitter or sour drops 
than are just necessary to keep it from being 
insipid. 

Let no one twist @ sprig of nightshade into 
any of the wedding garlands which in any 
part of this land or across the seas will this 
month be twisted together. 

God-honored institution of marriage! How 
it marches on from age to age! And the better 
and purer society becomes, the more the insti- 
tution is admired. Not a mere civil contract, 
as infidel and atheistic people would have us 
believe, for it had a Divine starting in Paradise. 


THE WORLD’S FIRST WEDDING. 
\ HAT a morning that was of the world's 
first wedding! Sky withoutacloud. At- 
mosphere without a chill. 
crumpled leaf. 


Foliage without a 
Meadows without a thorn. It 
shall be in church—the great temple of a 
world, sky-domed, mountain-pillared, sap- 
phire-roofed. The sparkling waters of the 
Gihon and the Hiddekel will make the fount 
of the temple. Larks, robins and goldfinches 
will chant the wedding march. Violet, lily 
and rose burning incense in the morning sun. 
Luxuriant vines sweeping their long trails 
through the forest aisle—upholstery of a 
spring morning. Wild beasts standing out- 
side the circle looking on, like family servants 
from the back door gazing upon the nuptuals; 
the eagle, king of birds; tl 
insects; the lion, king of beasts, waiting. Car- 
pet of grass like emerald for the human pair 
to walk on. Hum of excitement, as_ there 
always is before a ceremony. Grass blades 
and leaves whispering, and the birds a-chatter, 
each one to his mate. Hush, all the clouds. 
Hush, all the birds. Hush, the waters, for the 
king of the human race advances, and his 
bride. Perfect man, leading to the altar a per- 
fect woman. God, her father gives away the 
bride, and angels are the witnesses, and tears 
of morning dew stand in the blue eyes of the 
violets. And Adam takes the round band, 
that has never been worn with work or stung 
with pain, int his own stout grasp and says: 
“This is now bone of my bone and flesh of 
my flesh.’ Tumults of joy break forth and 
all the trees of the wood clap their hands, and 
all the galleries of the forest sound with carol 
and chirp and chant, and the circle of Edenic 
happiness is complete; for while every quail 
hath answering quail, and every fish answer- 
ing fish, and every fowl answering fowl, and 
every beast of the forest a fit Companion, at 
last man, the immortal, has for mate, woman, 
the immortal. 
MARRIED—Wednesday, the Ist day of 
June, in the year 1, ADAM, the first man, to 
EVE, the first woman, High Heaven officiating. 


THE HOLY BOND OF WEDLOCK. 


WAY then,with the coarse notion that mar- 
riage is a mere civil contract. It isa Para- 
disiacal, six-thousand-years-old, divine insti- 
taition, and all the laws since Blackstone or 
before Blackstone cannot appropriately marry 
two hearts unless the Lord Almighty has first 
married them. All this makes sensible people 
look upon marriage as an important step. In- 
stead of being lassoed by a eurl, or trading 
hearts in a philopena, they realize that between 
cradle and grave the most tremendous place is 
the marriage altar, and that while before that 
altar the twain stand with joined hands, be- 
tween them stands all unseen, either the white- 
winged angel of blessing or the horned and 
hoofed and fire-nostrilled gorgon of despair. 
Applaud, therefore, all honest marriages, and 
frown upon everything that would put them 
to ridicule. Have nothing to do with those 
slushy pamphlets and books which tell how 
impossible men met impossible women, got 
into impossible difficulties, and with a. 
ble results and villainy went unwhipped, and 
virtue fell dead. The fact is that many of the 
young married people of this day get their 
heads so filled with the false and sentimental 
notions in regard to the plain, serious old- 
fashioned institution of marriage they are un- 
fit for the common duties of life. 
The best way to honor the marriage in- 
stitution is for us, who are now in that rela- 
tion, to faithfully perferm all duties, not tak- 
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ing easy offense from each other, remember- 
ing that hasty words and hasty actions some- 
times are not a matter of the heart, but merely 
a matter of the nerves. Husbands at the store 
worn out with anxieties, wives at home worn 
out with household cares, sometimes have 
their equipoise of spirit unbalanced. There 
are but few American men or women who 
have any nerves worth speaking of. These 
delicate telegraphic wires of the human body 
get damaged in the storm, and the lightnings 
of temper run over them very irregularly. 
Omit all the slights and be economical of cen- 
sure in the home circle, for there will before 
long be a hearse standing at your front door 
that will tdéke away out of your presence the 
best friend which you have on earth and the 
richest boon which God in His omnipotence 
and infinity has capacity to bestow. 


A MARRIAGE BRIGHT IN MEMORY. 


V THILE I write, my mind is full of the 

memory of a couple who were united 
in holy marriage December 19, 1803. Their 
Christian names were old-fashioned like them- 
selves—David the one, Catherine the other. 
Legal contract, of course, but chiefly the Lord 
married them. They lived to see their crystal 
wedding, their silver wedding, their golden 
wedding, and nine years besides. They lived 
to - over the graves of three of their child- 
ren. They lived to pass through many hard- 
ships and trials, but they kept their Christian 
faith. They lived for God, for each other, for 
their children, for everybody but themselves. 
Their hair grew white with age, and their steps 
grew shorter and shorter, and their voices 
tremulous in the church psalm, though once 
they had led in the village choir. The one 
leaned heavily on a staff, which I have in my 
house to-day, but heavier on the arm of God, 
who had always helped them. They were 
well mated. What was the joy of the one 
was the joy of the other; what was the sor- 
row of the one was the sorrow of the other. 
At last they parted. God gave to her three 
years precedence of departure, but three years 
soon passed, and they were remarried. Their 
children are gradually joining them, and will 
soon all be there. But the vision of that mar- 
ried life will linger in my memory forever: 
Together in the village chureh, where they 
stood up to take the vows of the Christian, 
just before their marriage day; together 
through all the viscissitudes of a long life; 
together to-night in the quiet of the Somer- 
ville churchyard; together in heaven—My 
devoted father! My sainted mother! “And 
in the cave that is in the field Machpelah 
which is before Mamre, there they are buried 
Abraham and Sarah his wife. There also they 
buried Isaac, and Rebecca, his wife, and there 
I buried Leah.” 


A GOD-SPEED TO THE NEWLY WEDDED. 

WENT but a few days ago to a wedding. 

It was in common life. No carriages rolled 
to the door, no costly dress rustled on the car- 
pet, no diamond head-gear, but a marriage in 
common life—two plain people pledged each 
other, hand and heart, and their friends came 
in for congratulation. The joy was not the 
less because there was no pretension. In each 
other that couple will find all the future they 
want, The daisy in the cup on the table may 
mean as much as a score of artistic garlands 
fresh from the hothouse. When a daughter 
goes off from home with nothing but a plain 


..father’s blessing and a plain mother's love, she 


is missed as much as though she were a prin- 
cess. It seems hard, after the parents have 
sheltered her for eighteen years, that in a few 
months her affections should have been carried 
off by another; but mother remembers how it 
was in her own case when she was young, and 
so she braces up until the wedding fon passed, 
and the banqueters are gone, and she has a 
good cry all alone. Very often we, who are 
parents, cry at weddings, but they are not bit- 
ter tears; for when the heart is stirred, and 
smiles are insipid, and laughter is tame, the 
heart writes out its joy on the cheek in letters 
of crystal. To al] who will stand this month 
at the altar seeing a daughter or a son joined 
in holy wedlock, I say, from a parent’s heart: 
Put on the ring! Let it be ever bright, and 
the round finger it encloses never be shrunken 
by sorrow. May they get old together, help- 
ing each other on in the path of life; and, 
coming up to the marble pillar of the grave 
and parting, one going this side and the other 
going that. may they meet again just beyond 
it, to find that the marble pillar was only the 
door-post of heaven. When the wedding is 
done, and .the carriage roJls to the door, and 
the trunks are heaved to their places, and the 
door goes shut with a bang, and the driver 
gathers up the reins, come out on the steps and 
give them three times three for a good starting! 


HOME JOURNAL. 





A WEDDING IN A BALLOON. 


\ 7TEDDINGS always remind me of one of 

the most singular experiences in my 
ministerial career. I have told the story be- 
fore, but perhaps to many of the JouRNAL 
readers it will be new: 

One day, when I was living in Philadel- 
phia, a celebrated balloonist was ushered into 
my study. He had just arrived from New 
York, with an invitation from one of *my 
scientific friends, who wished me to come on 
to the Fifth Avenue Hotel, in the wicked city 
of New York (all Philadelphians think New 
York very wicked) and unite him in mar- 
riage with a most excellent lady of that city. 
The messenger said that after the marriage 
ceremony the wedding party proposed to go 
up in a balloon from Central Park, the scien- 
titic friend before mentioned having made a 
costly piece of philosophical apparatus, by 
which he expected to ape eee on air cur- 
rents as he ascended to the clouds. 

The evening before the wedding I arrived at 
the Fifth Avenue Hotel, where effort was be- 
ing made to induce me to perform the cere- 


mony in the balloon and up among the 
clouds. - But I refused, saying that while I be- 
lieved in the “higher law’ I doubted the 


legality of a wedding performed so high up 
above the reach of municipal authority; be- 
sides that, my head is apt to get dizzy at a 
great height, and I might not be able to see 
straight enough to tie the knot; besides that, 
it is very risky for my church to have its pas- 
tor go so high up lest, having got so finely 
started, he should not return, the memory of 
Elijah flashing across me; besides that, if I 
should slip and fall from a height of two or 
three miles, somebody standing underneath 
would be almost sure to get hurt. Of course, 
I remembered the proverb that “ matches are 
made in heaven,”’ Dut { do not believe it; for 
some of them are lucifer matches, and from 
the odor of brimstone I know they are made 
in the other place. Besides all these objec- 
tions to performing the ceremony in the 
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en, Asking Which Way Was Up and Down.” 
We do not remember just the words, but it 
was as lively as that. The balloon professor 
got all the money that was made out of the 
affair, but my compensation was chiefly re- 
ligious. We got so many good lessons from 
the secular and religious newspapers about 
that time that we grew rapidly better, al- 
though many did not notice the favorable 
change. It put me on my ,uard about wed- 
dings, and the next time I married acouple I 
told them plainly that I was not responsible 
for their style of wedding trip, and positively 
refused to go with them anywhere, whether in 
car, stage or balloon, and that I didn't care, 
after I had married them, whether they went 
up or down. 

Now, my advice to all young people is, not 
to make a balloon excursion when they get 
married, nor spend all their money in going 
to see Niagara Falls, or the Mammoth Cave, or 
the World’s Fair in 1892. The most sensible 
wedding excursion is that which is made 
when the groom takes the bride from her 
father’s house, by the shortest route, to his 
own modest and unpretentious home, ar- 
ranged for her coming. Four rooms will do 
as well as a castle. Two happy hearts are the 
finest furniture, and a tea-ta ie with a young 
married man to ask the blessing on one side, 
and a young wife to hand over the smoking 
cup from the other side, beat Niagara falls, 
Mammoth Cave and any World’s Fair in New 
York or Chicago. If heaven is anythin 
happier than that, I know not how we wil 
stand it. 


be. Kitt. Tibmage 





NEW ENGLISH PERFUME, 


clouds, the reporters would get hold of it, and | 


us it was a dull time among them, I knew that 


what was left of me after the balloon peril, | 


they would finish. 

Persisting in this idea, at two o’clock P. M., 
in the parlor of the Fifth Avenue Hotel, I 
united in wedlock as scientific a gentleman 
and as good a lady as the country holds. I 
was invited to go up to Central Park and see 
the wedding party start on the balloon excur- 
sion. Having several hours before the rail- 
train started, I aceepted the invitation. The 
newspapers had stated that I would perform 
the wedding as the balloon was being cut 
loose from the earth—the only time I ever 
knew the newspapers to be mistaken. The 
great natural amphitheatre in the park had 
been inclosed. At one dollar a endl the larg- 
est audience I ever saw were assembled on 
tip-toe of excitement. The house-tops in 
proximity were covered with people anxious 
to see the bride and groom, and minister and 
halloon. It was four o'clock when I arrived 





| 


| 


on the ground unaccompanied and, arousing 


no suspicion as to who I was, I had the op- 


portunity of gazing on the most amusing and 


side-splitting scene I ever witnessed. 

The great balloon, fastened to the earth, 
swung and struggled and flopped, as much as 
to say, ‘Time to go; bring on your wedding 
party.”” There were ten or fifteen reporters 
present. Some of them had their pieces 
already written; others were busy. One 
clever fellow, reporting for ‘The New York 
Winding Sheet,’ showed me his report, with 
full description of bride ana groom and min- 
ister, saying he had never seen the minister 
and wanted to know if I had, and if I 
thought his description was accurate. I told 
him I thought it was beautiful, and that if 
the minister was not satisfied with that, he 
never would be satisfied with anything. The 
balloon not being quite ready, the bride and 
groom took a long ride through the park, and 
as it was getting toward night, and the re- 
porters were becoming impatient, it was de- 
manded that the balloon start and the wed- 
ding begin. I quietly told one of the report- 
ers that the wedding had been performed two 
hours before in the Fifth Avenue Hotel. He 
denied it till J told him I was the minister. 
“It can’t be possible,’ he said, “that you 
went and did that inthe hotel? Why, that 
spoils all my article! Here is a long de- 
scription of the whole thing as occurring two 
miles high! What shall Ido with thse two 
columns of fine description? Sir, I demand 
that you do something to make this report ap- 
propriate.” I asked, “‘ What would you have 
medo?” “Oh, said he, “you must pro- 
nounce the benediction, or bless the people, 
or say a little, or do something religious; | 
don’t care what it is.’ As I saw the excite- 
ment was spreading, I took the carriage and 
by ten o'clock, P. M., was at my home in 
Philadelphia. But next morning didn't | 
catch it! One of the newspapers was headed: 


IN THE CLOUDS.’ —‘ DISGRACEFUL 
“TALMAGE TWO MILES HIGH!” 
““OREMONY AWAY-UP.” 


““WEPDING 
SCENE!” 


This was followed by a minute description 
of how the minister, standing somewhere 
near the man in the moon, kissed the bride, 


and then sat down on the edge of the balloon | 


and looked ten thousand feet down at the 
golden sunset and the great city beneath, with 
all its mighty population of sentient people, 
and other things as fine as that. 

Some of the religious papers were shocked 
—that is, they lied; and when religious papers 
do lie, they beat “The New York Winding 
Sheet,” for they come to the work fresher. 
They said: “Here is a regularly ordained 
minister cutting up antics two miles above 
the clouds. We feel humiliated. Let us pray!” 

It was a great harvest for the pictorials. 
The news-rooms were lined with representa- 
tions of ‘ Talmage Getting Into the Balloon”; 
*Talm With His Coat-tail Flying Over the 
Side of the Balloon”; ‘‘ Talmage Performing 
theCeremony”; ** Talmage Congratulating the 
Bride”; ‘Talmage Begging to Come Down Be- 
cause He Felt so Chilly”; “Talmage Spilled 
Out at Midnight on the Other Side of Hobok- 











Crab-Apple 
Blossoms. 


(Malus Coronaria. ) 


Chief among the scents of the 
season is Ornub-Apple los. 
ms, & perfume of 


a more delicate and de- 
lightful jertame than the Crab- 
Apple lossoms, Which is put 
up by The Crown Perfumery Co., of 
London. Ithasthe aromaof g 
in it, and one could use it for a 
life time and never tire of it.—New 
York Observer. 


Put up in 1, 2, 3 and 4 ounce bottles, 


THE OROWN PERFUMERY 0O., 
177 New Bond St,, London, Sold Everywhere, 
Send 12 cents in stamps to Caswell, Massey & Co., 
New York, who will mail a trial Bijou sample bottle 
of the above delicious Crab-Apple Blossom Per. 
(ame to any address, 


ceive of 








Cc. J. BAILEY, 


PATENTEE AND PROPRIETOR OF 


BAILEY’S FAMOUS 


Rubber Brushes. 


Indorsed and sold in every part of the 
world for beautifying and puri- 
fying the skin. 

A lady writes us: “You ought to let the ladies know 
that the use of your ‘Rubber Brushes’ several times a 
day will vivify the complexion, smooth out the wrinkles, 
and prevent the flesh from shrinking by producing 
pimensee. I know of a mwmber who are using them 
with the most gratifying results.” 

PRICE-LIST : 


Bailey’s Rubber Bathand Flesh Brush, - - §1.50 
Bailey’s ‘“ ‘Toilet Brush, - + = © = .2 
Bailey's Hand Brush (size 3x14 1n.), + 50 
Bailey's ‘ Blacking Dauber, - - + -=- .2 
Bailey's “  JInkand Pencil Eraser, - ~- 2) 
Bailey's ‘“ ‘Tooth Brush, No.1, - - = - - 
Bailey's “ Tooth Brush, No.2, - - . 

Bailey’s “ Sham Brush, - - - - %5 
Bailey’s “ Teething Ring, - - - °- -10 


Send us a postal note, and we will forward any of the am pre- 
paid, upon receipt of price, For sale by all dealers in Toilet Goods, 


AGENTS WANTED. 


C.J. BAILEY & CO., 


Boylston Bldg., Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


00 00 A MONTH can be made 
$75.2to $768,204 Benes Persons pre- 
ferred who can furnish a horse and give their w 
time to the business. Spare moments may be 
ag ogg f5 also. A few vacancies in towns and cities. 
B. F. JOHNSON & CO., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 





OU CAN'T THINK HOW NICE IT IS,” one Jad 


6 says, “to get a delightful household paper eac 
week, instead of only once a month. The 
Housekee weekly feast 


r’s Weekly is a regular 
—the portraits, stories, fashions, cookery and home 
work—all so fresh and interesting, yet 80 - 
Try it yourself. Every lady who sends 20 cents and 
addresses of 10 friends who love to read, will receive it 
3 months; also beautiful desk calendar and blotters, 
FREE. TRY IT. HENRY FERRIS, Mai r, Sixth 
and Arch, Phila. Reference, Consolidation k. 
Flavell’s Abdommal! Supporters are 


LADIES recommended and endorsed by physi- 


cians as the best before and afte 
Silk Elastic, $5.00; Thread, $3.50. Your physician can 
on receipt of 


order for you, or we will send 
petos. rcular . GW. FLA LL & BRO., 28 
North Eighth street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 





This department is conducted and edited by RUTH ASHMORE, who cheerfully invites questions 
touching any topic upon which her young women readers may desire help or information. Ad- 
dress all letters to RUTH ASHMORE, care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ANY of you will soon be going off on 
your summer jaunt, and you have made 
up your mind that you are going to have the 
best time you ever had in your life. That's 
the right way todo. It’s the best beginning 
toward having a good time. Now, you want 
to put in that little hand-satchel of yours 
not only some ammonia to soften the hard 
water in the country, but you want to put a 
good deal of forbearance—a great lump of it— 
to make you courteous to the crying baby, or 
the troublesome child that happens to be in 
thecar with you. You want to putin a jar 
of vaseline, in case there should come any lit- 
tle spot on your face that needs healing; and 
you want, also, to remember the needs of a 
great jar of kindly speeches. The word said 
in the proper place, the “ thank you,” that, if 
itis not appreciated by the person to whom 
it is tendered, at least makes you feel that you 
have done what is right. You want to put 
in a great, soft sponge, to wipe the dust off 
your face; and the moral sponge that will 
wipe out all the little disagreeables that may 
come, so that in telling the history of your 
summer outing you have nothing but pleas- 
ant affairs to remember. Then, pen as 
you are rather tired out with the season's 
work, you are taking some tonic along that 
your physician has advised. Now, just remem- 
per that another good tonic, advised by the 
great Physician of the soul, is the one that 
braces you up morally against whatever 
temptation may come to you. This seems 
like a curious packing for a traveling-bag, but 
you are not only going over the road that 
leads to Wonderland, but you are also travel- 
ing along the road of life, and you want the 
moral adjuncts that will help to make you 
more considerate of each fellow-traveler. 


OUR GIRL IN THE COUNTRY. 


COUNTRY girl always has an idea that 

the advantages of the city girl are not 
hers—that she suffers from lack of something, 
she doesn't exactly know what. She is con- 
vinced that the girl in the city avails herself 
of every opportunity to look at fine pictures, 
read choice books and cultivate her mind. 
Now, when she generalizes in this way, she 
is simply showing herself to be narrow and 
ignorant. The girl in the country, to-day, 


,can get exactly the same papers and books 


that come to the girl in the city. Her think- 
ing hours are longer, and very often she sees 
more of real, sweet home life. She is apt to 
learn that most beautiful industry, how to be 
a good housewife, and over the bread-pan or 
the churn she can think as great theughts as 
she would over the elaborate fancy-work or in 
the picture-gallery. She can study flowers as 
they grow; she can breathe the good, pure air 
of heaven, which makes a healthy body—and 
that usually means a healthy soul—and she 
can learn whatever she wishes. Intellectu- 
ally she can control herself, and she may 
know, in books at least, the best-trained and 
the finest minds of the century. Here there is 
no danger of her learning to speak slang. 
Among these people virtues are respected and 
vices are condemned, and she is thrown into 
society which she will never regret and which 
will always be a credit to her. Do you know, 
you girls in the country, that you can smell 
the flowers and gather them, while we in the 
city look at them with the glass of the florist’s 
window between us? And a bought blossom 
never has the charm possessed by that which 
is plucked by one’s self. If there is anybody 
to envy, it is the girl in the country. 


WHAT HE LIKED IN HER. 


I{ E was just the nicest sort of fellow, just 
the kind that you and I love, as I love 
my brother, or somebody’s else brother. He 
was full of ideas, and honestly liked, as only 
a thoroughly nice fellow can, a girl friend of 
his sister's. This sister was a bit curious, for 
this girl her brother liked was not particu- 
larly good looking or particularly ‘talented ; so 
she said: “Tom, what do you see in her?” 
Tom stopped a minute, and then he said, 
very slowly: ‘“ What dolIseein her? Well, 
sister, first of all, she has a pleasing presence, 
and yet it is not one that is arrogantly so, or 
that makes me feel anything but welcome. 
Then she _e~ good English, she never 
talks scandal, she has a low, sweet voice, and 
she is always ready to give a helping hand, 
metaphorically, to the people who are embar- 
rassed, or who don’t know just what to do 
when they are out. She is always neatly and 
properly dressed, but I have never seen her 
wear anything flashy, and I don’t think she 
would ever look at a cotton-back pink satin 
with a view of wearing it any more than she 
would at a brass brooch. She always makes 
me feel that it would be a hard struggle for 
me to get her love, but when I do get it it 
will be worth having. She is never effusive, 
but always polite. And then, what I like 
about her best of all, and what I seein her 
that is best, is that she is mother’s girl. The 
first thought in that household is to give 
pleasure to mother. Heer first idea is to have 
some pleasure in which mother can join ; and 
I never yet have known of any frolic, of any 
game, or of any joyful time in which she 
didn’t first make all ‘the arrangements about 
mother and afterwards about herself. 1 see 
unselfishness, dignity, consideration and 4 
loving heart in her, and that’s why I want 
her for my own,” 7 








HOW TO ACT WHEN IN SOCIETY. 


OU want to become a good conversation- 

alist, and acquire the ease and grace 
which is essential to success in society? Now, 
my dear, it is just as necessary that in society 
there should be good listeners as well as good 
talkers. It shows equal intelligence to listen 
as to talk well. If you are nervous and em- 
barrassed, study how to say the simplest 
things in the most natural manner, and, fora 
while at least, constitute yourself the audience 
for the brilliant talkers. You can only be 
graceful and natural by forgetting yourself. 
The woman who is awkward and ill at ease is 
the one who thinks continually of how she is 
looking and how she is acting—who is, in 
reality, a little bit vain in a peculiar way. 
She thinks that, in a drawing-room, her 
hostess should continually look after her hap- 
piness and study her enjoyment. This is an 
impossibility. After her hostess has floated 
her a few minutes in society she expects her 
to swim alone, or else to stand at a safe dis- 
tance and watch the other swimmers. 

To converse well it is necessary that you 
should have the art of discovering what will 
interest the person with whom you are talk- 
ing and that you will know how to drop the 
subject when it becomes tiresome, and never 
to let a special fad of your own be the one 
subject that you bring up. Learn to be all 
things to all people. To avoid personalities 
or very decided opinions on any subject. You 
don’t want to give a tirade against dishonesty 
to a man whose father died in State’s prison 
for forging notes. You don’t want to object 
to the divorce laws when the man you ure 
talking to may have married a divorced 
woman, You don’t want to talk about 
bleached hair to a woman whose hair is pro- 
nouncedly vellow, nor to discuss how injuri- 
ous is rouge and powder to the woman who 
is made up in a most decided manner. In 
your heart you may object to all these things, 
but you are not giving expression just now to 
what you think; you are simply making 
yourself pleasant to some one whom you have 
met to-day and may never meet again. Talk 
about Egyptian mummies or French polities ; 
how orchids grow, the last new play or the 
last new song; but use good English, speak as 
if you were interested, and then you will gain 
what you want—a reputation of being a 
charming woman socially. 


BEHAVIOR TOWARDS A SWEETHEART. 


\ HEN he comes to see you, let me give 
/¥ you a few hints as to your treatment 
of him :— 

First of all, my dear, don't let him get an 
idea that your one object in life is to get all 
you can out of him. 

Don’t let him believe that you think so 
lightly of yourself that whenever he has an 
id’e moment he can find you ready and will- 
ing to listen to him. 

Don’t let him think that you are going out 
driving with him alone, even if your mother 
should be lenient enough to permit this. 

Don’t let him think that you are going to 
the dance or the frolic with him; you are 
going with your brother, or else you are going 
to make up a party which will all go together. 

Don’t let him spend his money on you; 
when he goes away, he may bring you a box 
of sweets, a book or some music; but don't 
make him feel that you expect anything but 
courteous attention. 

Don’t let him cal! you by your first name, 
at least not until you are engaged to him, and 
then only when you are by yourselves. 

Don’t let him put his arms around you and 
kiss you; when he put the pretty ring on 
your finger it meant that you were to be his 
wife soon, he gained a few rights, but not the 
one of indiscriminate caressing. When he 
placed it there he was right to put a kiss on 
your lips; it was the seal of your love; but if 
you give your kisses too freely they will prove 
of little value. A maiden fair is like a beau- 
tiful, rich, purple plum; it hangs high up on 
the tree and is looked at with envy. He who 
would get it must work for it, and all the 
trying should be on his side, so that when he 
gets it he appreciates it. You know the story 
of the man who saw a beautiful plum on a 
tree, which he very much wanted. Next to it 
hung another plum ; it seemed as beautiful, 
and it was apparently just as sweet as the one 
he wanted. The seeker for it stood under it 
for a moment, looked at it with longing eyes, 
and, behold, the plum dropped into his mouth. 
Of what value was it then? It was looked at 
and cast aside. Now take this little story, and 
make it point the moral that I wish it to. 


TO GIRLS WHO WRITE ME. 


” the next column I answer some of the 
questions which my girl-readers have sent 
me, and I will continue to do this each month. 
A number of answers lie over for the next 
JournaL. I am glad, dear girls, that you 
write me as you do, and cheerfully will I 
come to your assistance in anything which 
may perplex you. While I will answer you 
by mail, if you send a stamp, let me, so far as 
genay se reply to you through my department 
rere in the JourNAL, for then others will get 
the benefit of what I tell you, and the very 
things which perplex you may be perplexing 
some other of our splendid band of JourNnaL 
girls. So, let us be as considerate of one 
another as we can gras 
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[Under this heading | will cheerfully answer 
each month, any question I can, sent me by my 
girl readers.—RUTH ASHMORE.] 


KaTiE:—You are very wise to be pleasant 
and nothing more with the men in the store 
in which you are cashier, A pleasant manner 
is always becoming, and to make friends in 
your business is desirable; but be wise, and 
do not let this being pleasant degenerate into 
familiarity. Your own good sense will teach 
you where the line is drawn, and by a little 
dignity you can quickly make it understood 
that you do not intend to make your social 
and business life one. Have your friends 
quite outside your office. 

J. R. C.—Girls of fifteen or sixteen should 
certainly not ask any men friends they may 
have, to visitthem. If your teacher has any 
desire to make a social call upon you, he will 
do it without an invitation, and will ask not 
alone for you, but for your mother. 


M. B. J.—As you are not actually depend- 
ent upon your own exertions for support, 
surely you should be satisfied with the sale 
that you already have for your fancy work. 
The various exchanges and places for the sale 
of such work are already overcrowded, the 
work in many instances being done by wo- 
men who depend upon it, not only for their 
own, but for other's bread. Be generous, and 
leave the field for those who have need of the 
money gained in this way. 

Lissa.—It is always permissible to refuse 
to dance with a man whom you neither like 
nor respect. Make some excuse for this, 
either of fatigue or a previous engagement. If 
you say you are tired, sit out the dance with 
your mother or some woman friend; but do 
not permit yourself, under any circumstances, 
to dance with a man whose reputation is bad, 
no matter what his social position may be. 

JeNNIE K.—The reason for your lack of 
social success is probably due to your great 
desire to please and the self-consciousness 
which follows it. Do not think so much 
about yourself, and do not be so ready to be- 
lieve that others are willing or anxious to 
slight you, Sarcastic words are rude, and an 
absolute silence is the best answer to them. 
You had no right whatever, unless your 
friend gave you to understand she wished you 
to go to the concert, to suggest your accom- 
panying her. Even between the most intimate 
friends the rules of polite society should be 
observed. 

A Supscriper.—To improve your spelling, 
write a short letter once a day, and then after- 
wards go over it with the dictionary, discover- 
ing by this means every word of which you 
are doubtful. Do not be weary in well-doing, 
for an ill-spelled letter is always a bad intro- 
duction to any one. 

Auice M.—If your eyebrows are inclined 
to grow thin in spots, a very simple recipe, 
and one that cannot possibly injure them, is 
cocoa-butter. A small piece of it may be 
softened and rubbed over your brows every 
night with your finger, following exactly the 
arch of the brow itself. 

S. R. M.—In introducing a man friend to 
a lady repeat his name first, saying, ‘* Mr. 
srown, Miss Smith”; or, adopting the rather 
more formal, but more courteous expression, 
‘Miss Smith, allow me to present Mr. Jones 
to you.” Whenever you are in doubt as to 
whether a lady should be addressed as Miss or 
Mrs., in commencing a letter, write, ‘‘ Dear 
Madam,’ which is always respectful and 
always good form. 


ooo -—— 


LETTERS TO BETH. 


NO. VIIl.—MANNERS IN PUBLIC. 


My peEAR Beru: 

I attended a concert last evening and saw, 
yes, I heard, some of your old acquaintances. 

Do you remember Sallie Ducats, whose 
father is a celebrated statesman, and whose 
mother bore a grand old name prior to her 
marriage? She came in while the first num- 
ber on the programme was being rendered. 
She had with her two more spirits like unto 
herself, and all three were giggling audibly. 
One girl hunched her shoulders while laugh- 
ing, and the other made a disagreeable noise, 
which is undefinable save by the use of that 
vulgar word “snickered.”’ As they came 
down the aisle to their seats quite near the 
orchestra, their heavy steps and bustling noise 
disturbed the entire audience. One man said 
to his companion, ‘‘ What rudeness ’’; while a 
lady near me remarked, when the music ceased, 
that “a young woman should be rebuked 
severely for such disregard of others.” 

This was not all. They removed their wraps 
with much parade and noise, raised their seats 
and let them fall again, and then, after some 
further maneuvers, produced some bon-bons 
which they proceeded to eat with evident 
relish. During the entire concert they whis- 
pered, giggled, looked about, and made com- 
ments on people about them. 

What is to be done when young women be- 
longing to our so-called “best families’? are 
guilty of such conduct? 

When your uncle came in from New York 
this evening he asked, in that jovial way 
which you remember so well, “If I really 
thought that any young girl would make an 
exhibition of herself in a palace car?” 

“No refined young woman would, surely,” 
I replied. 

“Well, well,’’ said he, “ perhaps I am grow- 
ing critical as the crows’ feet begin to show. I 
hope not; and yet I have traveted for hours 
with two girls who first surprised me and then 
filled my soul with genuine disgust,” 
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“Bless me, Uncle Goodenow,”’ I replied, 
“you are mistaken. Do you not go daft over 
the dear young things? Are you not always 
declaring that in all the wide creation there is 
nothing so sweet and beautiful as an innocent 
young girl? Moreover, does not your wife 
complain about your extravagance where your 
nieces are concerned ?” 

“True, most true,’’ said uncle Goodenow, 
“but at this very moment I should like to take 
those two maidens into my library and give 
them a most earnest lecture. They lower their 
sex and make it a by-word and reproach.”’ 

“What could the foolish girls have done to 
vex such a mild, benevolent gentleman in this 
way ?”’ I asked. 

* Better ask me what they left undone, it 
would be easier,” said he. ‘In the first place, 
they entered the car with a rather ‘dudeish’ 
young man, called ‘Ned.’ He was evidently 
an acquaintance, not a relative; he carried a 
huge cane, wore an eye-giass, and said, ‘ Now, 
girls, dawn’t go to flirting with those Harvard 
swells, you know.’ ‘You horrid thing; of 
course not,’ etc. 

* People coming in to take their chairs were 
obliged to get around this trio as well as they 
could; while quiet, orderly ladies could not be 
heard when they spoke to the porter, owing to 
the loud voices of these young people. 

“When the young men left, more foolish re- 
marks were made, and I, for one, supposed that 
peace would reign after our train Jeft the sta- 
tion. Notatall. They talked of the wedding 
they were going to, of the ‘swell gowns’ this 
one and that one had made, of how much 
money the bridegroom had, and how many 
diamonds the bride owned, of the latest thing 
in bangles and the newest fad in gloves, and 
then, with their mouths half full of candied 
fruit, they began to prate of music and that 
‘dear love, the new tenor in the High Pres- 
sure Opera Company.’ 

‘““No one could read, rest, or think in the 
car; and one old man who was evidently tired 
and wished to take a nap, went off into the 
smoking car declaring he would rather be shut 
up in a cage in the Zoo, at London, than ride 
another hour with such noisy magpies.”’ 

My dear Beth, it pains me to confess it, but 
[ too, have seen just such girls. 

A beloved relative of yours was wont to say 
that ‘‘ No well bred woman would ever speak 
in a loud tone of voice in any public place.’’ 

The sweet, well modulated voices of your 
Scotch cousins must indeed be “ music to your 
ears” after some of the experiences you men- 
tioned in a recent letter. 

There is another thing which is extremely 
vulgar, and that is the loud, coarse laugh 
which many girls indulge in. 

There is a wondrous charm in genuine 
laughter. The pure expression of youthful 
happiness unhampered by the iron bands of 
conventionalism ; but the coarse ‘‘ ha, ha, ha,”’ 
which sometimes greets our ears, or the gig- 
gling ‘‘ te, he, he,” of a young miss, are both 
repulsive an unladylike. 

Have you observed the carelessness of many 
young women, and men also, in passsing their 
elders upon the street, in cars, or even in fine 
drawing-rooms? 

You ask me “if I have ever seen any young 
girl who approached my ideal?” 

I answer frankly, yes; and, though it may 
seem paradoxical, I have seen and know my 
ideal, and, try as I may, I cannot think of one 
thing about her which I would like to change. 

You, who know so well that my dear, only 
daughter sleeps among the Nation’s honored 
dead, and also, that all young girls are dear to 
my heart despite follies and foibles, will un- 
derstand that a mother’s partiality, or a fond 
relative’s delusion have no part in painting the 
picture of the fair girl whom I playfully call 
my “ sweetheart.” 

I have seen her for weeks in her own home, 
in joy and sorrow, during the excitement of 
weddings and the distractions of excursions, 
and never have I known her to forget for one 
moment the consideration of others before self. 

As a daughter she is devoted, attractive, uf- 
fectionate, watchful and respectful. She is 
ever eager to save her busy mother a few steps, 
and her kindness to the servants of the house- 
hold is proverbial. Her father is never, in her 
eyes, a mere convenient machine to provide 
for her material wants; but her close friend 
and companion, who is to him, a daily inspira- 
tion and sunshine. 

To sister and brother she is the ‘“ most un- 
selfish, dearest girl in the world,” while little 
nieces and nephews adore her. 

To me, in hours of pain and sickness, she 
has been a devoted nurse, a faithful scribe, and 
a tender, sympathetic companion. Her voice 
is low and sweet, her manners gentle and gra- 
cious, and her whole life one desire to make 
others happy in this beautiful world of ours. 
Her bright, sunny face and quiet fun, com- 
bined with the deep womanly seriousness of 
her nature, renders her a favorite with young 
and old. 

This, my dear Beth, is a picture carefully 
taken from life; do you wonder that I am 
very fond and proud of my Sweetheart? 

Faithfully yours, 
Kate TANNatt Woops. 





When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Cast»vria, 
When she became Miss, sie ciung to Castoria, 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria, 
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TRUSTING OUR CHILDREN. 





By Mrs. Henry Warp BEEcHER. 
ONE are so proud and happy as young 
children when they first understand that 
their parents have confidence in their honor 
and in their faithful performance of such duties 
as are committed to theircare. This feeling of 
responsibility, awakened by this knowledge, 
in little children, brings to them their first sen- 
sation of self-respect. They soon learn that 
faithfulness is absolutely necessary to the satis- 
factory execution of any work they may be 
called to perform. Thus good seed is daily 
sown, which, in after years, will yield abun- 
dant harvest, and repay all the trouble it may 
have cost to prepare the soil to receive. 

It is not easy work to train children into 
such habits, and if conscience would absolve 
the mother she would, doubtless, prefer to 
do herself all the work she assigns to the 
child. But such lessons area part of a mother's 
mission, and should never be delegated to 
another. 

As soon as a young child has learned how 
to do certain things, it is wise to leaye these 
small “chores” for the child to do alone, 
when the mother is not looking on. Should 
some trivial thing be not done exactly right, 
no great loss will follow. Just say to the 
little three or four-year-old child— 

“Mamma must go out for a little while. 
I don’t like to leave this room in such dis- 
order. But Willie is such a helpful little 
man, I'm sure he will put all these play- 
things up nicely before supper; and when 
Jennie has finished her play she knows just 
how mamma likes to have her doll things folded 
and put away. When I come back the room 
will be very nice—I know.” 

This proof of their mother’s confidence 
will make the little ones very happy, and 
they will try to merit their mother’s approba- 
tion. It may be necesssry to be a little short- 
sighted when overlooking the work. Let all 
criticism wait awhile. Appear pleased, nay, 
be pleased, with their childish efforts. Give 
as much sweet praise as is judicious—and per- 
fectly truthful—to gladden their hearts and 
make them eager for other efforts. When 
not called to put playthings.away it may be 
well to say, in an easy—but not faultfinding— 
tone: “I think you had better put these books 
on this shelf instead of putting them in the 
box with the other things. They might get 
injured there, you know. And, Jennie, dear, 
I would fold this little doll’s dress this way.” 

Gentle hints, interspersed with as much ap- 
proval as can be conscientiously given, will so 
fix the lesson in their minds that it will not 
be long before they will be proud to do such 
work without being told, yet knowing that 
mamma always has a general oversight of it 
all 

Year by year increases the trust and re- 
sponsibility ; but accept the work they do, and 
the care they try to take, as a love offering 
to save your time and strength, and it will 
not be long before willing hands and happy 
hearts can really lighten your labors. At the 
same time your children are learning the 
lessons which will prepare them to be useful 
men and women, and a joy and honor to their 
parents. 

As early as possible teach your children to 
do errands outside of the house, in time out 
of town—if need be—to buy groceries, or a 
little shopping just important enough to tax 
their taste and discrimination a little, the first 
steps toward more important work later on. 

A child can be taught, through love and 
confidence, to enjoy labor and responsible 
cares. But if instead, parents sternly com- 
mand a child, watch every act with constant 
suspicion and fault-tinding, then labor is 
made a drudgery, and cares of any kind be- 
come a terror anda loathing to the young. 
Under such training children become stub- 
born, or, if naturally timid or loving, they 
are nervously fearful of being blamed, and 
this fear leads to deceit and falsehood, as the 
means of escape, and only by God's grace is 
the child saved from shipwreck and ruin. 
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NECESSITY OF SLEEP FOR BABIES. 


YOUNG baby should spend most of its 
time in sleep. Never allow it to be 
wakened for any purpose whatever. A child’s 
nerves receive a shock every time it is roused 
from sleep, which is most injurious to it. Ad- 
miring friends should be made to wait until it 
is awake, to kiss it and play with it. After it is 
nursed at night put it back in its crib, and if 
it is comfortable it will soon fall asleep. It 
should never sleep in the bed with an older 
person. Place the crib with its head to the 
light so as to protect the eyes from, the glare. 
A light canopy serves to ward off draughts. 
Curtains cut off the supply of fresh air and, 
except a mosquito-netting in summer, should 
not be used. Until a child is two years old it 
should spend part of each day in sleep, taking 
@ long nap morning and afternoon. 


NOTES FOR YOUNG MOTHERS 


By Evizaseta Rosinson Scovin. 
HEN a child is born it should be rubbed 
with vaseline, sweet oil, or unsalted 
butter, before it is washed. This thoroughly 
removes the curd-like substance which is 
troublesome if not disposed of at first. 

A baby must be washed from head to foot 
every morning. Its head should be rubbed 
with vaseline or oil and well washed with soap 
and water. If this is carefully done the dark 
scurf, that disfigures the heads of so many 
otherwise sweet babies, will never form. 

After being well washed and dried with a 
soft towel, the body should be dusted with 
powder, particularly in the creases of tlhe neck 
and thighs and under the arms. The powder 
absorbs perspiration and prevents chafing. 
Fuller’s earth is a good powder to use, and is 
very healing if there is a tendency to chafe. 
A mother should herself examine her child 
every day to see if it is chafed. Should she 
find any symptoms of this painful state, the 
parts should be washed in thin, boiled starch, 
instead of water—whenever it is necessary to 
cleanse them caréfully—patted dry with a very 
soft handkerchief, and kept thickly powdered 
with Fuller’s earth, or lycopodium powder. 

If a small chamber is provided and a baby 
held on it two or three times a day, habits of 
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Many young babies suffer from wind in the 
intestines. Heat seems to afford more relief 
than anything else that can be easily tried. A 
small rubber, hot-water bag, filled with water, 
not too hot, and laid on the stomach is a good 
means of applying it. Putting the feet in hot 
water sometimes eases the pain. Two or three 
drops of essence of peppermint in hot water, 
with a little sugar, ora few teaspoonfuls of 
sweetened hot water, will sometimes drive out 
the enemy. Never give a young baby sooth- 
ing syrup or patent medicine of any descrip- 
tion. Most of these preparations contain 
opium, and while they may be used with im- 
punity they may arrest the development of 
the child and ruin its health, if not endanger 
its life. When medicine is needed ask an ex- 
perienced, trustworthy doctor to prescribe it, 
and follow his prescription exactly. 


HOW TO DRESS BABY. 


BABY should be warmly dressed but not 
encumbered with clething. When it 
perspires freely it is too warm and is 7 to 
take cold if the air happens to be colder than 
usual or it is exposed to a draught. On the 
other hand a great deal of vitality is wasted in 
the efforts of nature to keep the body warm if 
it is not protected with sufficient clothing. 
A young baby should have a flannel band 
long enough to go twice around it. Be very 
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Hush, my baby, hush! and sleep; 
Mother’s eyes will safe watch keep. 


Shut them tight. 





Sleep, my baby, have no fear; 
Never harm shall harm you, dear. 
Never touch or breath so small 
On your little face shall fall 
Unless baby angels-kiss you, 
Kisses soft as drops of dew. 


By-low, baby, by-low, dear ; 

Shut your blue eyes, shining clear. 

We'll rock-a-bye 

Into sleep-land, you and I. 
Hush, you birdies, stop and rest, 
While my birdie’s in her nest. 


ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 


Mother’s love, the minutes through, 

Shall be bending over you. 
Hush, my baby sweet, and rest, 
Cuddled in your white, wee nest. 











cleanliness will be formed which will prevent 
napkins from being soiled. Its motions should 
be light-yellow, unformed, and may number 
six or eight a day without causing anxiety. 

When the discharges are greenish in color a 
little limewater may be given, half a teaspoon- 
ful at a time. If the bowels are very loose 
give a young baby three drops of paragoric in 
water. Increase this to ten for a baby three 
months old, but do not give more without a 
doctor’s advice, as paragoric contains opium. 

When a napkin is merely wet it can be 
dried and used once again. After that it 
should be washed and boiled before being 
used. It is a good plan to have a square of 
flannel that just fits the baby when folded in 
a triangle, put strings on two corners and a 
buttonhole in the point of the triangle. Pass 
the strings through the buttonhole and tie it 
on over the napkin. It prevents the skirts 
from being wetted. Have a square of rubber 
nursery sheeting to protect the mattress in the 
crib. It should be sponged every morning 
and hung in the air to dry. 

If the baby drools much when teething have 
a bib of oil silk put under the linen bib to 
keep the front of the dress dry. 

When the weather is very warm it refreshes 
the baby to be quickly sponged off with cool 
water, when it is undressed at night. At other 
times its day clothing should be removed, the 
whole body rubbed with the hand, and pow- 
dered if there is the least dampness anywhere. 

Replace the day clothing with that worn at 
night, which should have been well aired dur- 
ing theday. Never put a damp or sour-smell- 
ing garment upon a child, 





careful not to put it on too tight, and fasten it 
with small safety pins. On this put a long- 
sleeved cashmere shirt, buttoned all the way 
down the front. No one who has used an 
open shirt will ever return to the old-fashioned 
kind that have to be put on over the head. 
Next comes a long flannel petticoat, or pinning 
blanket, sewed to a cotton waist, and over that 
a loose white slip. Two napkins, one of cot- 
ton the other of swan’s-down or flannel, should 
be used. 
absorbent material for napkins. Some mothers 
prefer linen diaper, but it does not retain the 
moisture as well as the cotton. 

A knitted blanket, or an embroidered cash- 
mere one, can be wrapped around the baby un- 
less the weather is very warm. It is always 
safe to use one when it is carried from one 
room to another to protect the head from 
draughts. Little knitted socks keep the feet 
warm and add much to its comfort. 

Do not be afraid of fresh air. Open the 
window and provide artificial heat sufficient 
to keep the room at a temperature of 68°. Do 
not let the air blow eeu upon the child; a 
screen placed near the window, or a strip of 
flannel pinned in front of the opening, will 
prevent this. 

Take the baby into the open air every pleas- 
ant day, putting on sufficient clothing to keep 
it warm. Do not trust it in a -baby carriage 
with a young girl whose carelessness might 
injure it for life. 

Always dress and undress a young baby by 
an open fire. If it cries during the day, un- 
pinning its foot blanket and warming its feet 
will sometimes quiet it. 
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THE MOTHERS’ COUNCIL. 





To THE JouRNAL MorTHERS: 

Beginning with the next JouRNAL, a column 
of this department will be given over in every 
number for the interchange of hints, ideas and 
suggestions between the JournaLmothers. We 
will call it ‘The Mothers’ Council.” We in- 
vite every JouRNAL mother to send us some 
little hint or leaf from her experience—some- 
thing which she thinks will help some other 
mother. Will notthe mothersrespond? There 
are a great many little things about the care of 
babies and young children which, if you would 
tell, might be of great help to the thousands of 
young mothers who read this department each 
month. So, let all the Journat mothers join 
“The Mothers’ Council,” and let us exchange 
ideas. Let us all be helpful to each other, and 
relieve motherhood of many of its trials and 
worries, which often can be done by a little 
hint. Who will be the first to join the 
“Counci,”’? Be very brief, so that we may 
find room for as many ideas as possible. 
Write directly to the point, and address your 
letters 

Editor, ‘‘ Mothers’ Corner,” 
Tue Lapigs’ Home Journal, 
433-435 Arch street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











One Minute’s Talk 


Twilled cotton is the softest, most | 
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with Baby’s Mother 


Do you wish your baby to have firm flesh, stro 
bone and teugh muscle? Nestie’s Milk Food will no’ 
only do this, but please note—Children fed r larly on 
Nestle’s Milk Food are fortified against the severe 
strain of summer heat, and are remarkably exempt 
from Cholera Infantum and Diarrhoea. 

Forewarned is forearmed. Send for sample. Give 
full address to 


THOS. LEEMING & CO. 55 Park Place, New Yerk, 














put stiff corsets on their 

Growing Children! 
We beg of you don’t do it 
but be sure to buy 


THOUSANDS vow in use. 
Best Materials throughou 


BEST . 






for Health, 


TOnorotololes 


Comfort, 50 
Wear and Finish. : 

Ring Buckle at Hip for | 16 
ose Supporters. Ee} Misa, 
Tape-fastened Buttons OF -70 
—won't pull off. -16 
Oord-edge BUTTON -80 
HOLES-won't wear out, 86 


FOR SALE BY 

Leading Retailers, 

or mailed Free on 
pt of price, 


recei by 
FERRIS BROS. 


Manufaetorers, 341 Broadway, New York. 
MARSHALL FIELD & 00. , CHICAGO, Wholesale Western Agts. 


BANDY LEGS PREVENTED 


The Patent Corset Shoes 


are recommended by Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons for 
children learning to walk 
and those troubled with 
weak or sprained ankles. 
Send stamp for catalogue. 


B. NATHAN, 

221 Sixth Avenue, New York. 
I NFANT?S Rowsivicvaby's outita patcerns 
SOc, 


Short clothes 20 pat. 50c. d fons, kind, amount 
material required. Mrs. F. B. Phillips, Keene, N. H. 








WARD ROBE Complete. 
Wew im- proved styles, Perfect fit. In- 
fants outfit, 20 patterns, 50c.short clothes 
20 pat. 50c. with kind, am’t mat’r’] required and illus- 
trations of rments, New Health Wardrobe same 
price. New England Pattern Co., 8 Poultney, Vt. 


ANTS’ and Children’s Wardrobes. Imported 


Muslin and Knit underwear. Satisfact 
Send two-cent stamp for samples and pres. 
H. J. SPRAGUE & CO., 43 & 45 Franklin St., Chicago. 


LADIES by the MILLION 


Read and study what is of interest to them in 
the LAp1IEs’ Home JOURNAL; but nothing is of 
more importance than to know how to get rid of 
the vexations and annoyances arising from 
the unsatisfactory laundering of the collars and 
cuffs worn by the male members of the house- 
hold. This can be done by substituting the 
famous LINENE goods, which are perfect-fit- 
ting, fashionable and always ready for use. 
They are in six styles, turn-down and stand-up. 
If your dealer does not have them, send six 
cents for samples (naming size and style), with 
catalogue. 


THE REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., 
27 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass, 
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HELPS TO LITERARY SUCCESS. 


By Epwarp W. Box. 





F course, every one knows 
that the most important es- 
sential to literarv success is 
meritorious work. At the 
same time, something de- 
pends upon the mechanical 
preparation of even the 
most acceptable article, story or poem. The 
very best dinner can be ruined by poor service ; 
likewise are the chances of hundreds of really 
good pieces of literary work lessened by the 
manner in which they are sent to market. 
Some will tell you that genius is bound to be 
discovered, no matter in what guise it comes. 
Perhaps so; but it is not always safe to depend 
on that. This is a busy literary age, when 
manuscripts come by the thousands into the 
magazine offices, and the more the author 
helps the editor the better it is for all con- 
cerned—specially the author. A young writer, 
particularly, cannot afford to take the slightest 
risk with her manuscripts. Much better is it 
tosend out one article in attractive form thana 
score against which editors may feel a prejudice 
the moment they open the envelope. Editors 
are monuments of patience—I kuow the public 
does not believe this: but it is so nevertheless 
—and there is danger in abusing this virtue. 

One of the greatest helps to a manuscript is 
its legibility. Wherever possible, use the type- 
writer. If you have not a machine yourself, 
send your manuscript to some type-writing es- 
tablishment and let it be copied. The expense 
is trifling, but the value to a manuscript can 
hardly be overestimated. If, however, no type- 
writer is within your reach and you must de- 
pend upon the pen, then write your manu- 
script in the most legible manner possible, 
even if you have to re-copy once or twice. If 
your own handwriting is not plain, have 
some one who does write a legible hand copy 
it for you before you send the manuscript out. 
But, under whatever circumstances, let your 
“copy” be legible. As you want an editor to 
help you, so do you help the editor. He is a 
busy man, as a rule, and, take my word for it, 
he appreciates any act of thoughfulness on 
the part of his contributors to make his work 
easier. 

Another point of value is punctuation. It 
is irritating to an editor in reading a manu- 
script to be compelled to supply a comma here 
und a period there, to get at the proper sense 
of a sentence or of a paragraph. Make a para- 
graph where you mean one to be, and don’t 
make a sentence instead. If you quote, use 
quotation marks. To supply this omission 
may save you misinterpretation. 

A further point is to sedulously avoid correc- 
tions, erasures and interlineations. Don't do 
on paper what you ought to do mentally. 
Victor Hugo’s example in this respect should 
be avoided. His manuscripts were often 
such a mass of intricate erasures and correc- 
tions as to make publishers fairly dread them. 
Of course, they were deciphered, but then 
Victor Hugo could afford to do a great many 
things that you cannot. 

Again—and on this point I cannot be too em- 
yhatic—do not roll your manuscript. If there 
is one thing more than any other which irritates 
a busy, practical editor, it is a rolled manu- 
script. undreds of manuscripts are yearly 
rejected, without being read, from this cause 
alone. Several editors absolutely refuse to 
read rolled manuscripts. I know of five edi- 
torial oflices where manuscripts sent in a roll 
are returned by the next mail after receipt, 
unread. In two other offices they are tnrown 
into the waste-basket, unopened. In every 
case, and this is a rule to which there is not a 
single exception, avoid rolling of manuscripts. 
Wherever possible, let manuscripts be sent 
flat, and where this is not possible, then fold 
them once or twice. Let yourenvelope be am- 
ple to hold its contents. Don’t try to crowd a 
six-and-a-half-inch manuscript intoa six-inch 
envelope. 

A point which also often militates against a 
manuscript is the fact of its being written with 
lead-pencil. Ink is so cheap that even the 
poorest person can afford it; why, then, not 
use it? Lead-pencil manuscript is always an 
abomination. There is one point which hun- 
dreds of young writers fail to understand, and 
it is that in their writing they must employ 
the prover tools. 

Also, fasten your pages together either by 
the use of paper-fasteners or pias; only, if 
you use the latter, don’t make them instru- 
ments of torture so that the editor is made to 
feel at once, on opening an envelope, that the 
manuscript is pinned. A pin-scratch never yet 
made a friend, and editors are very human in 
that respect. As far as possible, avoid the 
sewing of manuscripts. 

Phere are other details I might mention, 
such as writing on only one side of the paper, 
the accurate numbering of folios, employing 
the proper size paper most convenient to hold 
in the hand; but these are, or at least should 
be, known to every one who aspires to write. 

I do not claim any freshness or originality 
for the above “helps,” for I know they have 
been often told before and by far abler pens. 
But they are details so important to literary 
success that their repetition may not be without 
value tosome. They cannot, in any event, be 
too often impressed upon the minds of young 
writers. 

Next month I will try and tell you what to 
do with your manuscript after you have it in 
proper condition. 
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O live such a life as has been 
that of George W. Childs is 
the privilege of but few men 
in a century. <And_ thus 
when, a little overa year ago, 
it was announced that Mr. 
Childs had consented to write 
his memoirs, it is not strange 
that a general sense of pleas- 
ure was aroused. No name 
in the world of to-day is perhaps so closely 
associated with illustrious friendships and im- 
portant events, or is more fragrant of generous 
charities. It is but right, therefore, that such 
a life should leave its own record on printed 
page. Biographers have told it over and 
over again, but 
these have al- 
ways been 
insufficient. 
Now, however, 
in the volume 








of “ Reminis- 
cences’ just 
7 m. we 
lave Mr. 
Childs’ own 
story of his 
life. And 
what a story 
it is! At the 
very outset, 


GEORGE W. CHILDS. 


the interest 
of the reader 
is won by the author’s perfect simplicity and 
his familiar, chatty style. Formality is at 
once forgotten, and from the first page you 
feel as if you were sitting at Mr. Childs’ own 
hearthstone listening to him as he first tells 
you how he started at the age of twelve as an 
office-boy, at two dollars per week; how he 
became a publisher; how he was led to buy 
his present great newspaper, the “ Ledger,” and 
pore te you seem to climb with him the 
ladder of fame and fortune. Shortly, he 
reaches his wonderful circle of friendships 
with the greatest rulers of the earth and the 
foremost men and women of all lands and of 
every profession, and you are made familiar 
with the most personal sides of their charac- 
ter. The insight which the reader is given in- 
to the personal life of General Grant, for ex- 
ample, is more clear and satisfactory than can 
be obtained from any existing record. Mr. 
Childs was, perhaps, the closest of all of Gen- 
eral Grant’s friends. The great soldier esteemed 
him as a valued confidant, and, so far as Mr. 
Childs can with propriety, he gives his readers 
the benefit of this sacred friendship. At page 
190 Mr. Childs turns over the pen to his edi- 
torial associate and literary adviser, Mr. L. 
Clarke Davis, who gives, for the first time in 
print, a satisfactory account of some of the 
great gifts and benefactions with which Mr. 
Childs’ name will go down to posterity. 
Further on, in Prof. Richard T. Ely’s treat- 
ment of Mr. Childs’ relations to his employés, 
we have a glimpse of him as a model Ameri- 
“an employer who has the interests of each 
one in his employ at heart. Such a thing as 
a strike or a dissatisfied employe is unknown 
in the “ Ledger”’ office. 

And thus rounds out this pen-portrait of 
the life of a man whose whole purpose has 
been to do good to mankind, and to help the 
weak and lowly. The extent of Mr. Childs’ 
charities will, perhaps, never be known. 
Thousands of dollars are given away by him 
each year of which the world never hears. 
Wealth has not been misplaced in his keeping. 
The struggles of others always recall his own. 
His grand, sympathetic heart and his great 
fortune have always been tuned to the same 
music. He has lightened the burdens of thou- 
sands; he has strewn flowers in countless thorny 
paths. His life is fully rounded out in good 
and gracious deeds, and of no man can it beso 
truthfully said that the world is better because 
he has lived in it. The story of such a career 
cannot have too wide a circulation, nor can it 
be placed too freeiy into the hands of the 
young as a stimulant to earnest endeavor and 
righteous living. The title of the book is 
“Recollections of George W. Childs,” and is 
published, at One Dollar, by The J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company, of Philadelphia. 

Epwarp W. Bok. 
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READING CLUBS IN THE COUNTRY. 


HE who establishes a woman's reading 
club in an agricultural district, does more 
-to check the deadly progress of farmers’ wives 
to the insane asylum than all the doctors and 
medical journals in the land. The book se- 
lected for social reading and discussion may 
be nothing more dignified than a popular 
novel of healthy tone. But it will lift the toil- 
ing creature’s thoughts out of the straight, 
deep rut worn by plodding feet, glorify “the 
level stretches, white with dust,” of the “‘com- 
mon” days which—Heaven help them!—are 
every-days with this class. The changed cur- 
rent of thought and interest will blow over 
the cook-stove, and dish-pan, and wash-tub 
like cool airs from heights she has no time to 
climb. It gives her something to talk of, too, 
—boon of boons—in a circle where gossip is the 
pabulum of tea-party conversation and rare 
“evenings out’’; where the men’s “talk is of 
oxen,” and the women’s of butter-making in 
holy Sabbath twilights,with the harvest moon 
looking down upon them over the tree-tops. 
Marion HARLAND. 
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POETS AND EDITORS. 
By Woustan Dixey. 

O doubt magazine edi- 
tors feel a conscien- 
tious desire to encour- 
+ age unknown talent; 
and would be glad 
and proud to bring 
to the front a genuine 
poet or to recognize 
one even in a crude and merely “ promising” 
stage of development; yet it seems altogether 
probable that editors—like other people—are 
more or less influenced by custom. It isa rash 
undertaking to set the fashion in any business; 
those who have the hardihood to attempt it 
in literature usually starve. Our good, gray 
poet says that “conformity goes to the fourth 
removed"; but non-conformity goes to the 
poor-house, and, while challenging the admi- 
ration of the public, rarely wins its dollars, 

It is an editor's business to taste for others; 
and even supposing him to insist on his per- 
sonal preference, his taste has been formed 
mainly by contact with traditional standards ; 
and anything strictly original may seem to him 
“caviare.” Poets, too, must live—at least 
they must exist, and the law of supply and 
demand will operate even among the loftiest 
spirits—while they remain attached to hungry 
bodies. ; 

It is always safe to be in the style; and it is 
only natural that an airy fancy in evening 
dress should obtain quicker recognition than 
a robust idea in homespun. Nevertheless, if 
unrecognized poets will be advised by me, they 
will don only such verse-apparel as bespeaks 
their manhood and befits the theme. Do not 
impose upon a tolerant and long-suffering 
me Ph a with “dewy violets”? and “ bab- 
bling brooklets”’; nor with the ‘‘cutest’’ re- 
marks of the ver 
world; even if those children should happen 
to be the poet’s own. Wait until you have a 
message, then deliver it as simply and music- 
ally as you may; but never caring if some of 
the most mellifluous words happen to be lack- 
ing. Do not pinch your metrical feet within 
the shoes of our ultra-fashionable poetic dudes, 


POETRY AND NATURE. 


June is the poet’s month because, associat- 
ing then more freely with nature's genial 
moods, he has the opportunity of discovering 
her close analogies with his own life and her 
relations with his better self. The poet’s wit 
everywhere perceives his kinship with nature 
and establishes “communion with her visible 
forms”: Wordsworth is gay with the daffo- 
dills; Herrick would “ pray together” with 
the blossoms; Tennyson shares his exquisite 
melancholy with the * happy autumn fields.’ 
The poet's association with nature is spontane- 
ous and inevitable; there is no casting about 
for a comparison ; he is a child in its mother's 
arms. The mere versifier is with a step-parent, 
and tries constrainedly to cultivate an awk- 
ward acquaintance. 

THE POET’S PROBLEM OF TO-DAY. 


It is fair to treat the aspiring poet and his 
problems with all seriousness; for, although 
collectively and as a type he seems rather a 
ludicrous affair, as an individual he is usually 
in desperate earnest ; however mistaken in the 
estimate of his own powers and his importance 
to the world at large. However we laugh at 
his failures, we must remember that his at- 
tempt springs from the aspiration towards the 
ideal, which is the salt of human nature. 

The ‘“‘minor poet” to-day has a two-fold 
roblem: he must settle with himself whether 
i will be content with the petty temporal re- 
wards offered him for his renunciation of the 
world, the flesh, and the devil; he needs to 
estimate his own powers with cutting impar- 
tiality, and to decide what form of expression 
his gift permits him. His other problem is to 
conciliate the editors and the public, until 
they are ready to accept his utterances at their 
face value—and then to keep his friends after 
he has made them. His task is a hundred 
times as hard as when the world was younger; 
general cultivation and accomplishment have 
reached so high a level that “ fair to middling” 
poetry, “good” poetry, even “ fine’’ poetry is 
“as the stones of Jerusalem—for abundance.”’ 
He must be unique; he must be an opportun- 
ist, making the enormous machinery of civili- 





cutest little children in the | 


| 











zation save him the mechanical drudgery that | 


fell to the old-time writers; thus, in a degree, 
equalizing the disparity. Realizing that he 
cannot do better work than thousands are 
now doing, he must resolve on a different work 
a new work—his own. 


WHAT A POET MUST BE. 


The poet must be something more than a 
word-monger. True, he needs literary facility, 
taste, imagination, passion; but more than 
these—he must have universal sympathies. He 
must be a man of the world in the widest 
sense; his heart must spring and quicken with 
the same motives that underlie all the mul- 
tifarious activities of men and women; he 
must know them with the intimate knowl- 
edge that is denied to. mere observation and 
comes only of experience and sympathy. He 
must feel their hope and pain, their love and 
ecstasy and 4 mys their sin and their repent- 
ance—because he too has hoped and despaired, 
has loved, has sinned and has repented. This 
means that the poet must pay a cruel price for 
his distinction ; yet if by sorrow or disappoint- 
ment or sin, he has been subdued or over- 
whelmed, he lacks the true poet’s crowning 
attribute—joyousness—for it is his business 
in this world to bring glad tidings: walking 
in darkness, he has seen a great light; sore, 
wounded and perplexed, he has found healing 
and has heard an answer to the problems that 
vex humanity. It is not only with the gay 
that he is called upon to rejoice, but to those 
who sit in tears he comes with smiling face, 
bringing a gift and a talisman wih which each 
soul may invoke a blessing. 

HOM 


thorough! 
B 





STUDY. Bookkeeping. Business Forms, 
Penmanship, Arithmetic, Shorthand, etc. 
taught by MAIL. Circulars free. 








RYA & STRATTON’S, 459 Main St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


There are 
many white soaps, 
each 


represented to be 
‘just as good as the Ivory.” 
They are not, 

but like 

all counterfeits, 

they lack 

the peculiar 

and remarkable 
quaiities of 

the genuine. 

Ask for 

Ivory Soap 

and 

insist upon having it. 
‘Tis sold everywhere. 








Best Skin and Complexion Soap in the World, 25 cents 
cake ; 65 cents box, 3 cakes, Drugyists, or sent post-paid, 
by Charles E. Cornell, Box 2148, New York. 


PHOTOCRAPHY DONE QUICKLY. 


The P. D. QO. Camera. 


The Latest Improvement in Detective Cameras. 

Takes pictures 4x5 inches in 
size, either vertically or hori 
zontally. Can be used either with 
Films or Plates. 

Handsom ely covered with 
Black Grained Leather, and filled 
with tine Combination Instan 
taneous Achromatic Lens, with 
Patent Double Dry Plate or Film 
Holder. 

Can be used with Films as well 
14 doz. Anthony Climax Films weigh less than 1 doz 
Send postage for samples 4x 5 or 5x5 film and carrier. 


PRICE, complete, only #20.00, 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 


Manutiancturers, 
591 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


47 years established in this line of business. 


DREKA 


Fine Stationery and Engraving 


House 
WEDDING INVITATIONS 


ONLY IN THE BEST MANNER. 
_ 1121 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


QUITTING THE MANSE simer ucts races 

16x 23 IN.— $i. POST PAIO 
“ONE OF THE HEROIC STEEL ENGRAVINGS OF THE CENTURY 
CHRISTIAN NATION. PUBLISHERS. 252 BROADWAY. NEW YORK 


CINCINNATT CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


ESTABLISHED 1867. MISS CLARA BAUR, Direetress. 
Students may enter at any time during the school 
year and summer term. Young ladies from a distance 
can board in the Conservatory and pursue their studies 
under the supervision of the Directress. For catalogues 
address Miss CLARA BAUR, 4th and Lawrence Sts., 
Cincinnati, O. 
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Four New Novels for 15 Cents. 


4 NEW NOVELS. 


All complete in the JUNE NUMBER of the 
Family Library Monthly. 


or 15 Cents. Of all newsdealers, or 
‘THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS CO., New York. 


“ EDISON’S ” 





THE GREATEST WONDER OF 
THE AGE. 


VOICE ORE OF & NUMBER OF WELL EBOWR 


Y y) NURSERY RAYMES 
ps Size 22 inches, PRICE $10.00. 
ST ii Now for sale at 
‘ i SCHWARZ TOY BAZAAR, 
Wi: H 42 East 14th St., Union Square, 


NEW YORK. 
Sent by express C. 0. D. or on receipt of price. 


* ART AMATEUR $ 


6 Superb numbers (your own ——— of this 
largest and best practical art magazine, indispen- 
sable for all wishing to learn Oil, Water-color or 
China Painting, Wood-carving, Fret sawing, Brass 
Hammering, Book Illustrating and Embroidery, 
To secure these, With 12 Exquisite Colored 
Studies suitable for copying or framing, and 
hundreds of artistic working designs and illustrations. 
send this (Ladies’ Home Journal) advertisement anc 
$1, (Regular price, $2) direct to the Publisher, MonTA- 
GUE MARKS, 23 Union Square, New York. a7 Finely 
illustrated catalogue of 70 colored studies 4 cents. With 
specimen copy and 2 colored plates, 25 cents. 
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Homeseeker. Monthly. Sample Free. 





FLORID 


. Homes on $1.00 monthly payments. 
Send stamp. 


O. M. CROSBY, 9® Franklin St., N.Y. 


Phonograph Doll, 


4 FRENCH JOINTED DOLL, BECITING IN & CHILDIOR 








JAMIE. 
(A STORY FROM LIFE.) 


By ELIZABETH W. CAMBELL. 


POURyerr« ld and bright-eyed Jamie— 
Active, restless, growing boy— 
Finds in every sort of racket 
Life’s most satisfying joy. 


In his busy mind’s recesses, 
Curious odds and ends are stored— 
Gathered here and there at random, 
Like a magpie’s motley hoard. 


Patter, patter, fall the raindrops; 
Bang, bang, Jamie’s hammer goes, 

As he works and whistles gaily, 
Heedless of the sounding blows. 


Sister Amy, by the fireside, 

Groans, and murmurs, “ Dreadful boys!” 
Then, “ My dear, what ave you doing 

That requires such a noise? 


“ Always working, always pounding ! 
Why not read your pretty book ? 

Come and sit beside me, darling.” 
Jamie’s head, in protest, shook. 


“No? Then see poor sister crying ! 
See the big tears downward creep.” 
“Ho!” said Jamie, “I don’t mind ’em; 

‘Men must work and women weep.’ ”’ 


e+ 


GOOD JUST FOR SPITE. 
By EmMMa C. Hewrrt. 


UNE, our loveliest month, was at her very 
prettiest. June roses bloomed every- 
where; June woodbine made the air 
sweet with its fragrance. 

Out in the garden, playing by herself, 
was a little girl in a blue gingham bonnet. 
Suddenly she became conscious of the presence 





of another little girl just across the fence. 
Immediately her heart was filled with envy, 
for the new neighbor's head was covered with 
one of those lovely, broad hats, with pink rib- 
bons, for which her soul had pined. “ Dare 
say she’s a stuck-up minx!” said Blue-bonnet 
to herself, spitefully; but a second look at 
Pink-ribbons made her waver in her first judg- 
ment. Nevertheless, she felt half inclined to 
open the acquaintance by ‘ making a face”’ at 
her. She concluded, however, not to notice 
her. Pink-ribbons approached the dividing 
fence timidly and looked over. 

“Hum!” said Blue-bonnet, 
apparently talking to herself, 
“IT guess, I'll go in and get 
on my best hat and my silk 
dress. I don’t think this , 
calico dress is good enough to 
play in the dirt with, spe- 
cially when you've got com- 
pany.”’ 

Sheer amazement at this 
reception kept Pink-ribbons 
silent. 

“Hum!” remarked Blue- 
bonnet again, apparently to 
herself. “Some folks don’t 
seem to know when they ain’t 
wanted, do they? My! how 
some folks can stare, can’t 
they?” 

There was no mistaking 
this time. Clearly Pink-rib- 
hon’s neighbor was inclined 
tc be ugly. Slowly she turned 
from the fence. 

Repentance seized Blue- 
bonnet. “Say!” she called. 

Pink-ribbons, not having 
been used to this style of address, paid no at- 
tention but walked slowly on. 

“Say, you!” called out Blue-bonnet again, 
a shade of anxiety in her tone this time, as it 
came to her that she might have turned from 
her a possible source of amusement. “ Say, 
you !” she repeated, ‘‘ you ain’t mad, are you? 





THE LADIES’ 


Besides, I wasn’t 


I didn't mean anything. 
talking to you,”’ she added, “‘ 1 was talking to 
myself.” 

Pink-ribbons turned, realizing by this time 
that this exceedingly queer neighbor of hers 


was addressing her. She came slowly back to 
the fence and eyed Blue-bonnet curiously, an 
action which Blue-bomnet returned with in- 
terest, the first finger of her right hand in the 
corner of her mouth. 

“Say, don’t you hate boys?’’ broke out 
Blue-bonnet irrelevantly, after this silent 
scrutiny had lasted for about three seeonds, 
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hadn’t called Joe in that way he wouldn't 
have come near you, and then you were mad 
because he boxed ‘our ears to pay up. And 
you hate to be called ‘Sal,’ and yet you call 
him ‘ Dodo,’ purp .ze to make him mad.” 

Sallie was a little diseonceited at this plain 
speaking, but soon recovered her former air of 
independence. 

“Pooh !’’ she said. “ That's all yeu know 
about it. He’s just as hateful as hateful! And 
lots of times I don't do one thing and he just 
acts out. You'll see, if you live there long 
enough.” 

Marie was inclined to aepe that they would 
not “live there long enough.” if they were to 
have such exceedingly uncomfortable neigh- 
bors. 

““Marie! Marie,” 
from the porch. 

“There! I must go. Regie wants me. Yes, 
Regie!” she called, “I'm coming. Good-by 
Sallie.” 

“Good-by,’’ answered Sallie, craning her 
neck meanwhile fora sight of the “funny ’ | 
boy who called his sister in such a pleasant | 
tone. But in her eagerness to respond Marie 
reached him before he came within Sallie’s 


came in a pleasant vojce 








‘*No!” said Pink-ribbons, indignantly. line of visien, and though she could hear their 

“My! That's all you know about it. J do! voices she could neither distinguish their | 
Guess you would if you had words nor see the un- | 
a brother,’’ answered Blue- > known. | 
bonnet, with a toss of her | ead Poor Mrs. Wickham, 
that was intended to convey as she heard Sallie's 


the impression that she could 
tell volumes about the iniqui- 
ties of boys, and brothers in 
particular, ifshe feltsoinclined 
or was sufficiently pressed to 
reveal her knowledge, stabbing 
the ground viciously mean- 
while with the broken kitchen- 
knife (which did duty as gar- 
dening-tool with ker) to vent 
her feelings and give proper ex- 
pression to her contempt for 
the sex. 

“T haveabrother,” answered 
Pink-ribbons, quietly. Every- 
thing Pink-ribbons did, was 
done quietly. 

Blue-bonnet paused, her 
knife suspended in the air, 

‘‘A brother!” she exclaimed 
in astonishment. “A brother! And you don’t 
hate boys? My! he must be a funny bey 
then!’ And she returned to the fascinating 
oceupation of stabbing the ground again. 

“He’s not ‘funny,’ as you call it, at all,” re- 
plied Pink-ribbons with spirit; ‘ he’s just the 
nicest boy in the world !” 

‘* Must be!” answered Blue-bonnet, grimly, 
with hardly concealed derision in her tone, 
“ Ha!” she added with a grin, “ you ought to 
see mine!” 

“7 don’t want to, if he’s so hateful as you 
say he is.”’ 

“Well, he just is!” giving a 
peculiarly vicious dab with her 
knife. ‘There he comes! Now 
you'll see,” as she heard the gate 
click and a boy’s whistle. ‘ Don’t 
you come here, you hateful old 
thing,” she called as Joe was just 
going into the house. Of course 
this challenge was too much for 
boy nature, and he wheeled about 
instantly, came swiftly over to the 
child, cutfed her first one side of 
the head then the other with a 
“There! take that, and that!’ and 
left her howling with rage and pain. 

“You nasty thing! I’m going 
to tell papa on you, as soon as he 
comes home, and then won't you 
get a good whipping,’’ she 
screamed as soon as she had re- 
covered sufficient breath for words. 
**Mamma’s sick or I'd go right in 
and tell her,”’ she added address- 
ing Pink-ribbons. ‘There!’ she 
exclaimed triumphantly, “ how do 
you like that kind6f a brother?” 

“T never saw that kind before,”’ 
answered Pink-ribbons in a dis- 
gusted tone. 

“ Didn't I tell you? Ho! I know’em,” and 
Blue-bonnet smiled a smile of superior wisdom. 

“ But I think it was just as much your fault 
as his,” said Pink-ribbons boldly. ~ 

Blue-bonnet stared. what’s your 
name?” she asked, as if anxious to know who 
this might be who dared to question her right 
to feel herself abused. 

“Marie Lamar Reynolds. What's yours?” 

“Sallie Pine Wickham,” answered Blue- 
bonnet, meekly, cowed by such a formidable 
array of high-sounding title as belonged to 
Pink-ribbons. Sut say! 
don't you ever dare call me 
Sarah or Sal’’ she added 
fiercely ‘‘as Joe does, or 
I'l) hate you, and I kind o’ 
like you now.” 

“T shan’t call you any- 
thing but your right 
name,’ answered Marie 
with childish dignity, that, 
while she did not under- 
stand it at all, somehow 
oppressed Sallie Wickham 
with a sense of her own 
short-comings. 

“What's your brother's 
name ?”’ 

“ Reginald Langworthy 
Reynolds. What’s yours?” 

“Joseph Martin Wick- 
ham. He’s mostly called 
Joe, bat I call him Dodo 
whenever I think of it, 
‘cause he just hates it. He 
called himself that when 
he wasva baby, and he 
thinks it sounds babyish.”’ 

“You said J was ‘funny,’ 
I think you're the ‘ funny’ one.” 

“Why?” . 

“ You make your brother do hateful things 
and then blame him for it.” 

Sallie meditated a moment. 
what you mean.” , 

“Why I mean that a minute ago if you 





“Say ! 


“T don’t know 





shriek, turned over in 
bed with a sigh of 
despair. “O,” groaned 
she, “how can I stand 
it! How can I stand it! | 
And here is baby, too! 
In a year or two she'll | 
be ready to take her part | 
in the turmoil. I know 
it’s all my own fault. 
I didn’t begin early 
enough with them, but I 
did hope that when they | 
got older they'd see for | 
themselves how hateful | 
their ways were. I've | 
been too afraid of what | 
people would say, be- | 
cause I was their step- 
mother. I know they 
love me, but they’re dreadful hard to manage. 
It’s all my fault! 
fell to sobbing so that the nurse could hardly | 
quiet her. 

Having cuffed his sister to his satisfaction, 
and obtained the string he was after, Joe went 
whistling out of the house again, to be met at | 
the gate by a strange boy. | 

“Can you tell me, please, where I can buy 
fish-hooks?” asked the stranger politely. 

“I’m just going down to the store for some 
for myself. Come g’long,”’ answered Joe, with 
the hearty good-fellowship of one boy with 
another when they meet on the common 
ground of fish-hooks. 

“Can you tell me of a good place where | 
can take my sister to fish?” 

Joe stared in amazement, and then burst 
into a rude laugh. 

“No, I can’t tell you any place to take your 
sister. If you was goin’ oS yourself, you 
might go with me. But I ain’t goin’ to have 
any girls around! No siree!”’ 

It was Reginald's turn to show amazement. 
He had asked his question in good faith, and 
had not expected to be treated in this derisive 
manner. 

“ [ didn’t ask to go with you,”’ 
quietly, while his face flushed hotly, and his 
eyes grew bright with the anger he had so 
early been taught to control. 

‘Say, I'd be glad to have you,” replied Joe. 
“Girls ain't any good! What ye want a girl 
taggin’ along for? You'd better leave her at 
home and come with me,’’ he added persua- 
sively. 

“Leave her at home! Leave Marie at 
home!” answered Reginald in surprise. “Why, 

I never leave Marie at home.” 

“Say! don’t you two ever fight?” 

A look of disgust came over Reginald’s face. 
“ Fight! ofcourse not! A gentleman never 
fights with a girl!’ And he drew himself up | 
with an air that filled Joe with admiration 
and a desire for emulation. (That night, be- 
fore he went to bed, he stood before his look- 
ing-glass a long while studying himself, then 
drawing himself up, with as good an imitation | 
of Reginald Reynolds as his unused muscles 
would permit, he said slowly, with all the 
dignity he could muster, “A gentleman never 
fights with a girl,’ and noted the effect 
with much satisfaction, while a grin at the 
humor of the thing overspread his boyish 
countenance). ‘ We don’t al ways agree about 
everything, if that’s what you mean,’’ went 
on Reginald, “but. we don’t quarrel” (dis- 
daining to use the word “‘ fight’’), “ at least, 
not often,” he added conscientiously, “and then 
we're both sorry, and make it up.” | 

“Well, I guess if you had Sallie Wickham | 
for a sister, you'd fight,” said Joe, contemptu- 
ously, disdaining the use of the gentler word 
“ quarrel.’’ “She's the hatefulest little vixen 
I know.” 

*“Well, my mother says that when two 
children quarrel there's always fault on botir | 
sides, so I guess you're to blame too.” 

“Well, I aint! so there!” fired up Joe, 
hotly. “It’s all her's. She’s just the hateful- 
est kid out. Look a there,” and he displayed 
on his arms three blue marks, the marks of 
Miss Sallie’s teeth. 

‘* What did you do?” 

* Well, I just sla ity her good ! 
yell though !” and 
bered her “ yells.” 

‘I don’t mean that. 
you ?”’ 

“Why I took up her doll by one leg and | 
held itin the air. It didn't hurt the oldthing!” | 

My mother says a gentleman won't tease | 

ris.”’ 

“ Well, I ain’t a gentleman, then!” answered | 
Joe, doggedly. 

Truth would not permit Reginald to deny 
this statement, and politeness compelled him 

to keep silence. 

“You'll just see that it ain’t ever my fault. 





| 


Didn't she 
ie chuckled as he remem- 


What made her bite 


It’s all my fault,’’ and she | - 


| Express often cheaper. 


he answered | 








Sallie always begins it,’’ he went on reverting 
to the former topic of conversation. Again 
Reginald kept a discreet siience. 

‘“*T tell you what I’m willin’ to do,” he went 
on, gaining no response, and in some vague 
way feeling himself in the minority, “if you'll 
go ‘long I'll take Sallie too, and you'll just see 
how hateful she is.” 

Though this struck Reginald as a rather 
novel motive for extending an invitation, he 
assented to the bargain, for he was anxious to 
take Marie with him that afternoon, and, being 
a stranger, had really no means of knowin 
the best place. So the matter was all arran 
between them, and when a half-hour later he 
asked permission of the nurse, who stood for 
them instead of a mother now that Mrs. 
Wickham was so ill, she thankfully gave her 
consent, adding to herself, “‘I hope they won't 
kill each other before they come back.” 


(Continued in next number.) 
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By Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 
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moment. “Ah, do be on my side!" they 
plainly besought. 

Margaret's heart smote her that it had come 
to this. She must be on his side; but it could 
not be as he asked. It must be to spare him; 
she had to look steadily, kindly, at him, and 
reply, “I do not think so.” 

Then Matthew broke forth, * How much 
don’t you think, Mrs. Sunderland? I want 
to see her. I shall have so little chance now. 
I know it is too soon—for her; but it’s all 
dead sure with me. I want to ask her—just 
to remember me,” said the poor fellow; and. 
drops stood with the flush upon his forehead. 

Margaret knew what real mercy was 
* Matthew,” she said, ‘we all like you too 
well to be willing to hurt you. And so J think 
there is something you will have to give up.” 

“You think; but you do not know?” 

“T will find out for you, Matthew; I be- 
lieve I have found out already; I wish I 
could have seen sooner, for I might have 
saved you something. But I will be honest 
for you now, and I will tell you honestly.” 

And with that Matthew Morse had to go 
away. 

An hour and a half later, the little steamer 
touched at Leeport Landing, and Dr. Griffith 
came ashore. He found Margaret in the cot- 
tage parlor, pale, uneasy. ‘Oh, John!” she 
cried, “‘she has been gone, alone, this ever so 
long, and the wind blows so! She must have 
gone a strange, long way.”’ 

“What did she go for?” 

* Because Matt Morse came for her, with 
his boat.”’ 

“You mean she went with him?”’ 

“Oh, no, no! she wouldn’t. She went off 
out of his way.” 

* Did she go up the ridge?’’ John Griffith 
asked; and Margaret guessed from his tone 
and look, the danger. 

“Oh, I don’t know! She was just wild to 
get off; she may have gone anywhere !”’ 

John took two tall sticks from the parlor 
corner; one was his own alpenstock, iron- 
pointed ; the other a stout, oak pole, trimmed 
and feruled. He went to the door and 
whistled. Sachem, a splendid spaniel—until 
lately with his brother, Sagamore, the prop- 
erty of the old farmer, Azel Morse, but in 
these recent weeks, by that instinctive friend- 
ship which attaches chosen beast to chosen 
man and by exchange of value in dollars, 
transferred to Dr. Griffith—Sachem, who had 
just met his master at the landing and tumul- 
tuously escorted him homeward, came rushing 
in delightedly. 

“Give mesomething of hers—ah, this will 
do,” and the doctor picked up the little red 
shawl which he knew quite well. He held it 
for the dog to sniff, then rolled it up under 
his arm. 

“Where did she start from? ’’ he asked Mar- 
garet. 

“From the bench under the two pines,” 
she told him, “ But oh, Hans! are you going 
on the cliff? How shall I know—how can you 
tell—what may have happened—whether you 
can do, alone?”’ 

“Give me your handkerchief,’ he said. “I 
will send Sachem back with this; if I tie a 
knot in it, all is well, and I want nothing; 
if he brings it loose, send help. Now yon 
may be easy.” 

There had not been two minutes lost; the 
doctor was off, first to the little bench between 
the trees, where he gave Sachem the scent 
again, 

“Follow! Find!’' he commanded; and 
the dog, after circling and sniffing a moment, 
darted away over the soft, brown needle-mold, 
in the way Jane had taken. 

Jane, meanwhile, had at first pushed on 
mechanically, without thought or calculation 
as to distance or return. She had gained the 
crest of the ridge, and upon its broader, north- 
ern stretch, like a high moor, had walked on, 
with plenty of leeway for yielding to the 
force of the keen, bright wind, which rather 
nerved and toned her for exertion than gave 
her any anxiety. She leaned against it, as it 
were, and let it help her forward, as with a 
kind, strong hand. There was a certain com- 
fort in feeling its support and urging; she had 
so little else to lean against, in any sense, just 
now! 

It came in sweeps and lulls; if she had been 
more weather-wise, this gusty character would 
have warned her of the more possible risk; 
as it was,she kept on, the inward impulse 
still driving her forward, and a secret desire 
drawing her toward the wild, beautiful spot 
where she had spent one such marvelous 
hour. Above everything, as she had said; to 
get above, beyond—this was her prompting 
now, simply to escape; by and by she must 
do her own thinking, her resolving. The 
future must be all re-determined, perhaps ; 
but she would not look at it yet. 

On; over the scrambling, difficult gaps and 
outcrops ; up and down the cross ridges, like 
great vertebrie of a colossal spine, to the be- 
ginning of the narrow neck with the steep, 
inward incline on one side, and the jagged, 
seaward precipices on the other. It did not 
take long to cross; in those moments the 
wind made one of its brief pauses; Jane 
climbed and clung well; she was safely o,r 
to the head of the cliff-fissure which she} ‘> 
descended with Dr. Griffith. Once below cure 
frowning top, she was in a calm; no touch of 
the wind edher. She did not venture 

unite so far as the doctor had led her, but 

a scooped-out hollow, part way down, 
with a ip eeryt edge of rough rock forward; 
here she placed herself, and set her spirit free 
into that wide, glorious distance. It was as 
if all troubling, impassioned thoughts that 
had been bound in upon herself, chafing and 
F things, were let loose upon 
nelving air that lifted them from her and 
bore them away, lost in its overflowing vast- 
ness. | 


She sat there, breathing quietness, expand- 
ing into strength. 

Above her, the wind rose in higher, more 
impetuous gusts. It smote itself against the 
rough inland steep, and swirled upward. It 
rushed, viewless, from the lip of the crag over 
her head. Across the jagged bridge that she 
had passed, it swept clean, resistless; she 
could not have stood there now. 

Half an hour later, she clambered upward, 
and met it in its face. Happily, the fissure 
path led round a point of crag that was be- 
tween her and the sea. Against this she 
paused, almost pinned there by the gale. 

She crept and struggled, a little way on 
hands and knees, then wedged herself into a 
side crevice, and waited. 

How should she ever cross that mauvais 
pas? 

It stretched before her; she could see its 
length; it was like the neck of a great animal 
whose head was turned toward the sea. Just 
in the turn, below the beetling uplift of the 
head itself, was her own safe, small nestling- 
place. But how long could she stay there? 
How long before the wind would all rush by? 

“It goes down with the sun,’ she had 
heard the country people say, in such a fair- 
weather blow. If it would only calm so that 
she might crawl over. She studied out a pos- 
sible pathway in the cracks and windings 
that she could see, from rock to rock. If 
there came any cessation she must try, she 
must begin. 

At the outset of a pain or a peril, it never 
seems that it can last. It had not been blow- 
ing like that a half-hour before. Why should 
it blow on a half-hour longer? But every 
minute that she waited there seemed ten. 

For a good while she did not give way to 
absolute terror. But it came at last. She 
trembled all over as she sat there. What if 
it should last all night? She bent her head 
down upon her knees, and prayed to Him 
who ruleth the storm, 

She never knew how long it had been, when 
she caught a distant sound borne toward her 
by the very blast. The sharp, quick bark of 
a dog; the voice of aman who cheered him 
on. They were coming for her. Who was 
coming? And how had anybody known? 
She stood up and watched along that rugged 
side-slant, between the wall of wind and the 
wall of cliff she was held, with only a_half- 
yard’s width for her feet. 

Upon the broader, humping shoulder of the 
huge ledge-form, she saw, presently, the man. 
A tall, strong figure that advanced just under 
the crest, the wind holding him, as it did her, 
away from the descent. He could not come 
much further, so she cried out to him to 
stop; but the wind whirled her voice off into 
the great spaces with its own. She stretched 
out her arms, her hands held up, palms for- 
ward, bidding him back with the gesture. 
Then she sat down, quietly, to show him she 
was safe and self-possessed. The dog stood 
and bayed at her, half in triumph half at 
fault. She could only guess what his master 
said to him, and interpret it by the dog's 
action. “ Down, Sachem! Charge!” and the 
docile, sagacious creature crouched and 
planted himself at Dr. Griffith’s feet, his nose 
level toward Jane, his bright eye fixed on her, 
she knew, asin his keeping. 

Dr. Griffith leaned back against the shelving 
bank, and took his memorandum book from 
his pocket. He wrote a few lines upon a bit 
of paper, and tucked this tightly into the lit- 
tle red shawl-bundle which he had tied round 
with a bitof string. The ends of the string 
he fastened to the dog’s eollar, and put the 
soft roll into Sachem’s mouth. ‘“ Now, give 
it to her!” he shouted, and pointed over at 
Jane. 

Where two feet and greater height could 
not have gone—through gullies and crannies 
choosing the safest track, sometimes scramb- 
ling along under the overhanging edge upon 
the island side, his tail held gallantly aloft, 
with silken fringes that the wind blew like a 
cavalier’s plume—came Sachem, struggling, 
proud, hilarious, and laid his muzzle, pres- 
ently, with the burden in charge, upon Jane’s 
knees, 

On the slip of paper was written—again it 
was a recipe blank that he had taken—* Keep 
as you are until Icome to you. Make Sachem 
stay. I will wait and watch my chance; the 
wind will lull. Do not be afraid.” 

Jane laid her hand on the dog’s head. 
“Charge, Sachem!” she said, softly. And 
Sachem, obeying the gentle breath as if it 
had been the sternest order, laid himself down 
beside her, his chin across her feet. Jane 
wrapped the red shawl around her, crossed it 
over her breast, and tied it fast behind. 

On each side the intervening danger, they 
waited. They bided their time in each other’s 
sight, each still and patient that the other 
might be likewise. In this parable of circum- 
stance, thoughts—perhaps they were hardly 
definite—moved between them that they 
might never speak. They were separated ; 
but the very separation drew them close. 
Jane felt in a strange peace. He was there; 
he would come to her. He would not be in 
any reckless haste. He would do the right 
thing. When it was time, he would be by her 
side. John Griffith waited but to claim his 
own. He knew now that it was his own; 
that it should be, through whatever stress, 
whatever forces of interruption. On either 
side a deeper abyss, with fiercer blast—even 
the rushing, invisible mights that part the 
worlds—between them, they would yet stay 
but for the moment that should bring them 
hand to hand again, ay, soul tosoul. Had 


they not found each other in all the wonder-- 


ful stretch and surge of time and mystery of 
causes—the seeming random of birth and 
place and incident—and how should anything 
fail them now ? 

(To be continued.) 


A MOTHER’S INFLUENCE. 


By Feuicita Ho rt. 





O much has been said, sung 
and written upon this sub- 
ject that one might deem 
it entirely exhausted did 
we not all know that in 
almost every home fresh 
interest is being created 
in the same, and that in every true house- 
hold there is one central axis round which 
all revolve, and one blessed, all-powerful 
influence emanating from the dear friend 
whom we call “Mother.’’ To the shame of 
our sex, be it said, there are women who 
have begotten children and yet who have 
never known the sacredness of motherhood; 
fashionable dolls, to whom a fine, or, rather, a 
stylish figure and undivided time is far dearer 
than the claims of those helpless little beings 
to whom they have given life. They are ac- 
countable to a Higher Power, and by such will 
surely be judged; therefore, we may leave 
them and turn to the contemplation of those 
souls who are keenly alive to their great and 
most sweet responsibilities, yet who are so 
often discouraged by no apparent result from 
their anxious efforts to perform their duty. 
To all such I would say: be not overcome by 
the seeming fruitlessness of your endeavors ; 
such holy ministry cannot fail of its purpose. 
There is much truth in Coleridge’s words: 
“A mother is a mother still, 
The holiest thing in life.” — 
And he proceeds to tell us how the most ab- 
ject mother is to her child the ‘Woman of 
Vomen”; how much more may you then ex- 
om whose great desire is the welfare of your 
veloved ones, 

Mothers, remember that you cannot love 
your offspring too much; it is the great pana- 
cea for all their little aches and grievances in 
babyhood; it will be their safeguard as they 
grow older. Manifest your devotion, not only 
in deeds but in words, and thus keep your 
children from a repressed and chilled child- 
hood; this is, perhaps, more easy when the 
fuce is like a crushed rose-leaf, sweet to the 
sight and sense, and above all so appealing in 
its utter helplessness, But, believe me, they do 
not need their mother's caresses half so much 
at that period, as when grown into the rough 
boy, or lanky, uninteresting girl, which stage 
of transition we so often deplore. At this 
time fill their lives to overflowing with moth- 
erly love; commend, with warm appreciation, 
every little attention offered by your boy, and, 
above all, do not accept them asa matter-of- 
course,and beware of keeping your shy and 
seemingly cold-natured girl hungry-hearted. 
Every normal child loves to kiss its mother: 
so be careful that you wear not too fine agown 
for them to crush in their strong, young arms. 

The “kiss” my mother gave me, has often 
proved the password to purity and honor in a 
young mans career, ped a shield against the 
many temptations ina young girl’s life; and 
what more beautiful subject for painter's 
brush and poet’s song than the tender relation 
of mother and child. The lads, eager and 
chivalrous to show their dear young mother 
all sorts of pretty attentions; the little maids 
hastening to her with every tender confidence, 
all equally certain of a loving welcome. A 
little fellow was asked by his mother, how 
much he loved her. “I love you ten thou- 
sand times more than anybody ever loved any- 
body,” was the ardent reply. Should God call 
him home, or, in after years a separation come, 
would not those sweet words be embalmed in 
her holy of holies ? 

Cultivate your opportunities, oh mothers, 
for they will soon pass away! The young na- 
tures now so plastic, will, under the world’s 
influence, harden into forms guite beyond 
your molding. And even if, as we some- 
times see in life’s after-march, that the child- 
ren turn to their parents, how much that is 
precious has been lost during the interval? 
The blessed companionship, the tender inter- 
course, the giving and taking between mother 
and child, they are all yours, if you choose to 
make them so in their early infancy. You 
will be their model of all that is good and no- 
ble; you can give them the keynote of their 
hymn of praise to their Creator, and their 
ideal of the perfect womanly character, far- 
reaching faith, lively hope and abounding 
charity; and for yourself, you will have their 
charming freshness, their eager enthusiasm, 
their first brilliancy. In this atmosphere you 
can never grow oid, for you will cease to exist 
for yourself, and will live anew in their 
youth. 

Encourage them totalk; if the subject bores 
you, be careful not to show it; feign an inter- 
est in their schemes until they grow up to 
yours. 

Keep your mind open to impressions; be on 
the alert for information ; do not letthem get 
ahead of you; be sure to keep abreast with 
them. Study at least some of their lessons, 
for remember how many a parent has been 
put tothe blush by the many changes made 
in pronunciation and the rapid progress in 
science ; read, or have at least a cursory knowl- 
edge of all books before they read them. This 
serves a double purpose; they are kept from 
improper literature and you are in advance of 
them in information. Take a keen interest in 
all their pleasures and sports; cultivate their 
friends with more care than you do yourown. 

I knew a woman whose life was filled to re- 
pletion by household cares and responsibilities 
of many kinds, yet she managed to identify 
herself with her children’s many pursuits. 
The girl’s pleasures, the boy’s cricket, base-ball 
and rowing all became, theoretically at least, 
her games, and I verily believe when a defeat 
was announced, the first thought in the boy’s 
mind was, “how disappointed mamma will 
be that her side has not won.” She may have 
seemed a ridicuious figure to many sober- 
minded individuals, who would fail to see 
how a middle-aged woman could wear the 
colors of a boat club, talk of “our race’ and 
watch, with a face actually pale with excite- 
ment, whose boat would first cross the line. 
Many times, I doubt not, herback ached keep- 
ing pace with their eager strides, and her head 
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grew dizzy with construing a scientific prob- 
lem; but she certainly felt she had some com- 
pensation when her six-foot son declared that 
there was but one mistake in her, and that 
was—she wasn’t a boy; adding, that all the fel- 
lows said she was as good as one. 

As I write to mothers alone in this paper I 
make no apology for the above trivial state- 
ment, as 1 believe it will go straight to the 
heart of everyone whose curly-haired lad has 
grown into the fine young fellow with a strong 
arm equally good at the bowling crease, or as 
support for the mother, if she is tired. Inthe 
hurry of the present day we are too apt to 
declare we have no time. Sewing, the cares of 
the household, the manifold duties of every 
busy woman, social claims, all these crowd 
out, to a degree, the tender appeals of the 
babies. They seem well and happy with 
nurse, busy when they go to school, tired-out 
with their romps in play. Why bother our- 
selves? Why? Because all the time they are 
growing, and they are, consequently, feeling 
some other influence than your own. Grant 
this other influence may be an improvement 
upon your own; yet, had God intended Ellen, 
the nurse, Mrs. Brown, the teacher, or Tommy, 
the playfellow should train your child He 
would have made plain His intention by giv- 
ing the child to one of them instead of to you. 
The Creator permitted the child to become 
yours, and from you and its father will He de- 
mand a strict rendering of the charge. See to 
it that your hands are clean and your heart 
innocent of the charge of neglect. 

How often do we see the mother,overworked 
and wholly unnerved, impatiently set aside 
the claims of her child for an utterly indiffer- 
ent stranger, of whose criticism she stands 
weakly in awe? Let us remember how soon 
these babies grow up; the little golden-haired 
girl who, but yesterday, dressed up to play 
“mamma going out to make calls,”’ is now the 
slender maiden with a card-case and visiting 
list of herown. Little Tom, too, who turned 
the spigot on and spoiled our fine, new car- 
pet, who was always and forever in some mis- 
chief, now carries a cane, and, alas! has 
learned to smoke; and if he was not our own 
boy we would declare him conceited, but, as it 
is, we sweetly smile at all his little airs and 
pretend profound belief in his theories for re- 
forming the world. It is better for us to be a 
little foolish in this regard than to scare away 
his confidence by a lofty scorn for his want of 
experience, 

The experience will come soon enough, and 
with it sober-mindedness, distrust of one’s 
fellows, and the cares that kill, all these will be 
their portion about as soon as they reach ma- 
turity. Heaven knows that the light hearted- 
ness goes in these days of high pressure all 
too soon. It makes my heart ache, radical 
though Iam, when I see young shoulders 
strained with the burdens of life, and young 
voices, Which should be fresh and joyous as 
the lark’s, taking a minor key. 

Mothers, make melody with your little ones. 
It is your duty and should be your pleasure ; 
and in later days they will join with you in 
praise to God, good will to men. And when 
life’s fitful fever shall have passed for you, 
these children, now men and women, will lis- 
ten in each glad hymn for some familiar notes 
from mother's voice in Paradise. 
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GOWNS AT MODERATE COST. 


HROUGH the present 
season, young women 
require many changes 
in the way of pretty, 
inexpensive gowns 
that need not cost 
much if made at 
home. Swiss muslin, 
sprinkled with dots or 
sprigs, has been worn 
since the days of our 
grandmothers, and yet always has a dainty 
appearance on a warm, summer day when 
worn with an all-around sash of cool-looking 
green surah, knotted in the back; or a waist- 
belt, of No. 16 ribbon, fastened in a pearl buckle. 
One correspondent has a full skirt of dotted 
Swiss, left over from last summer, and wishes 
to know “what it will make with three yards 
of new material.’ Well, the new will make 
a full, round waist and leg-of-mutton sleeves, 
with a frill of the soft, imitation Valenciennes 
lace round the neck as a turn-down collar, 
and a thickly-gathered ruche down one edge 
of the front, which falls into jabots of its own 
sweet will; the sleeves are finished with frills 
of lace, either turned back or allowed to fall 
over the bands, the latter treatment making 
them look smaller and whiter if a creamy lace 
is selected. Lengthen the short skirt with one 
or two rows of insertion, to match the lace, set 
in above the hem, which must remain as it is, 
four inches deep. By wearing different waist- 
belts or sashes a variety of changes may be 
effected with this one made-over gown. 
RE-MAKING A WHITE WOOLEN DRESS. 
hl you have a white woolen gown, instead 
of paying $2.50 to have it dry-cleaned— 
though they doit beautifully it will soil easily 
afterward—have it dyed a faint green, pearl, 
gray or old-rose and trim with black ribbon- 
velvet, or the gray would trim stylishly with 
clear green velvet. Havea straight, full skirt 
with three broad (five inches) kilt pleats on 
each side of the narrow front, which are 
trimmed with two rows of ribbon-velvet 














down each, ending under a large rosette of 


velvet called a chou, which is newer in effect 
than a border of ribbon. In sewing on ribbon- 
velvet, first baste it carefully and then run 
along with long stitches on the underside, and 
shortones on the outside, holding the ma- 
terial easily, almost loosely, over the left band. 
Cut the pointed basque off, until it is very 
short in front and over the hips, and out of 
the postilion back, form a small coat-tail like 
those worn on riding habits. Have the coat 
sleeves remodeled by adding a puff at the top 
above a band of velvet, and place bands of the 
same from the wrist to the bend of the arm if 
the arms are very long or thin; but if the 
wearer is stout, just one row at the wrist is 
more becoming. The high collar can be of 
ribbon-velvet, and three pieces from each side- 
seam should be brought to the point in front 
and caught there with a silver or gilt buckle. 
The buttons fastening the front and decora- 
ting the flat coat back, six in each of the two 
rows up the centre, may correspond with the 
velvet or buckle. With a buckle for seventy- 
five cents, and velvet of the proper width, 
$1.60 a piece, this will not prove an expensive 
dress for blonde or brunette maid. 
GRANDAM GOWNS. 

A FORTUNATE girl has an old, full skirt 

of black brocade belonging to a grand- 
aunt, and yet has “nothing to wear fora demi- 
toilette.” On the contrary, she has a “ lucky 
find,’ of immense power. The skirt has 
twelve breadths; so three may be saved for a 
bodice. The skirt is short; but let out the 
hem and press it out on the inner side with a 
damp cloth between the dress and iron; face 
it down, so that it just escapes the floor in 
front and touches it in the back; the lining 
skirt is of the usual shape, except that it must 
be guiltless of a steelor pad. Gather the top 
in two rows so that it may set evenly. The 
bodice is in a short point, back and front, and 
without darts in the outer material, the full- 
ness being laid in tiny pleats. The gigot 
sleeves are very full and high at the top, and 
so tight-fitting at the wrists that they button 
up on the outside, nearly to the elbow, with 
small, gilt balls. The fronts are fastened with 
similar buttons, which continue up the collar. 
The top of the bodice is trimmed in yoke 
shape with gilt points, which also form a gir- 
dle from the side seams, fastening in front 
under a gilt buckle, while black ribbon, No. 
20, from the side seams ties in long loops and 
ends in the back. Finish the neck and wrists 
with white lisse folds, through which gold 
thread is run, and a charming effect is ob- 
tained with an old gown at the outlay of only 
five dollars, including linings. The addition 
of black gloves, black hose, and ties with 
gilt buckles, gilt pin in the hair and a black- 
and-gold fan, give a charming picture of a 
modified grandam gown, which is rendered 
doubly attractive when worn by a young per- 
son, for youth has charms of its own, render- 
ing ‘it independent of expensive materials. 
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BYEMMA M. HOOPER. 


MISS Hooper invites, and will cheerfully answer, 
any questions concerning home dressmaking 
which may be sent to her by the JOURNAL sisters. 
While she will answer by mail, if stamp is en 
closed, she greatly prefers to be allowed to reply 
through the JOURNAL, in order that her answers 
may be generally helpful. Address all letters to 
Miss EMMA M, Hooper, care of THE LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pa. 


STYLISH SLEEVES AND SASHES. 
HE gigot sleeve, referred to above, is made 
over a coat-shaped lining fitting tightly 
from the elbows to the wrist, with the outer 
material fitting smoothly over it until at the 
top, which is cut wider and longer, gathered 
over the top of the lining, and the fullness 
tacked here and there to keep it up. The 
tacking should be done on the wearer, so that 
a becoming effect may be attained. From the 
wrist to a distance of six inches up, leave the 
inner seam open, finish with a fly, buttons and 
buiton-holes. Or, a slit is made on the out- 
side of the sleeve and buttoned over in the 
same manner. ‘Tartan silk sashes are made of 
the 24-inch wide surah, cut in half, the sides 
hemmed and the bottom fringed; or, the 
lower part may be hemmed and a fringe of 
sewing-silk, of the different shades, knotted in. 
These sashes are worn round the waist as a 
bow and ends in the back, or come from the 
side seams and knot in the back, which is a 
fashionable fad and only requires one-and-a- 
fourth yard of surah at $1.00 to $1.25 a yard. 
NEW EFFECTS IN SKIRTS. 
T= plain effect of a kilt-pleated skirt is 
broken by a box-pleat down either side 
of the narrow front. Line pleated skirts of 
any kind with sleazy crinoline, for at least 
fifteen inches. Full, round skirts should be 
four-and-a-half to five yards wide, and just 
now it is stylish to drape one side slightly, by 
pushing the fullness up near one hip and 
fastening a large rosette there under the full- 
ness. It requires one-and-a-half yards of 
‘No. 9 velvet-ribbon to make a rosette of an 
ordinary size for this purpose. A handsomely 
hanging skirt must be perfectly even all 
around when on. Wear a small pad bustle 
if the figure requires it, and one steel, twelve 
inches long, placed twelve inches below the 
belt; or two drawing strings, fourteen and 
twenty-four inches below. 


DRESS AIDS FOR MOTHERS. 


| ANDSOME hand-sewing is eagerly 

sought when preparing the first short 
clothes for an infant; but if it cannot 
be well done, better try machine-stitching 
and buy the ready-made tucking for the 
yokes. The necessary yokes are of single 
or clustered tucks, alternate tucks and 
strips of insertion, or all-over hemstitch- 
ing or Hamburg embroidery. Dainty yokes 
of fine linen, ornamented with drawn 
work, are a labor of love when the busy 
mother has time for such work. The yoke 
may be round, square or pointed, and is 
sewed permanently to the little, full dress, 
which is composed of two widths of the ma- 
terial, short enough to escape the floor, and 
finished with a hem only, or hem and tucks. 
All seams, like the joining of the yoke and 
gathered skirt, are concealed by a row. of 
the ready-made beading or feather-stitching, 
which only costs 13 to 25 cents for twelve 
yards. The neck is a tiny band with a row of 
edging turned over or sewed in with the lower 
part of the neck-band and turned down, 
Sashes are made of the dress material, of 
strips about eight inches wide, hemmed on 
all sides, sewed in the side seams and tied in 
the back. French and English nainsooks, 
lawns, checked goods, cambrics, small figured 
percales and ginghams, creamy China silks, 
striped flannels and cashmeres are made in 
this fashion; but | must confess a great regard 
for white dresses for babies until they are cer- 
tainly two years of age. Of course, wearing 
white makes an immense washing; but a baby 
looks so much sweeter and cleaner in white. 
For creeping babies nothing is better than a 
“creeping apron” of stout gingham—a pattern 
of which has been issued by a paper pattern 
house—which covers all the clothes. Two 
styles of sleeves are worn by these newly 
short-coated infants—the full shirt and plain 
coat sleeve, with a turn-over or band cuff of 
edging or insertion. The yoke is prettiest of 
white cotton goods, no matter what the dress 
may be; but, if possible, mothers, let us see 
white-dressed babies. 


SMALL BOYS’ NEEDS. 
\ HILE boys are from two-and-a-half to 


five years of age, one can make down 
and over for them; but beyond that age the 
trouble of dressing them increases. Their 
kilt suits may be made of one of mother's 
plaid or plain dresses forthe kilt, which comes 
well to the knees and has a three-inch hem, 
with one wide box-pleat in front and kilt 
pleats the rest of the way around, which are 
pressed firmly, but not tacked, and sewed toa 
silesia underwaist. The blouse is a close- 
fitting jersey, loose sailor-waist, or a belted 
Norfolk, with three box-pleats back and front. 
Knee trousers or drawers to match the skirts 
are worn as soon as the kilts are donned. As 
contrasting skirts and waists are worn, it gives 
one a chance to use up parts of gowns, which 
cannot be used for older boys. 
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|= question has arisen as to what consti- 

tutes the smallest array of clothes neces- 
sary for the ordinary woman in moderate 
circumstances. In writing of this, I can only 
hope to strike a ‘happy medium,” as no two 
may be situated exactly alike, and much 
depends upon the home being in a city or 
small town, whether the person is fond of 
social life or a recluse, remains at home or is in 
business, as entirely different clothes are worn 
under these circumstances. I have taken an 
average of $200 for the income, which in- 
cludes clothes and pin money, but not board. 
This may be a high average, but not for a city- 
bred woman in moderate circumstances. I 
have the pleasure of knowing a young lady in 
a far western town, who, on $150 a year, 
dresses well at all times, is well supplied with 
reading matter, etc. *y and saves $25 a year; but 
she is a perfect genius in making over gowns 
and shows everything to the best advantage, 
being stylish in appearance, which is not 
given to many of us, unfortunately, for it 
covers a multitude of defects. 

The items of gloves, shoes, underwear and 
lingerie count up faster than the dresses them- 
selves, and everyone ought to save something 
out of the yearly income, be it $200 or $2000. 
If even $10 is laid away how convenient it 
will come in next year when you may wish 
to make a short visit, and need extra car-fare 
or pocket-money, or when a winter cloak 
must be had, which eats so quickly into $20. 
Unless very hard on shoes, two pair will last 
a year—mine last eight months, walking in 
them three miles a day—and one pair of low 
ties for the house; shoes, $4per pair; ties, $2; 
three pair of gloves, $3.00; two Pats’ $3.00 and 
$4.00; six new hose, $3.00: six handkerchiefs, 
$1.50; lingerie, in the shape of collars, folds 
or ribbons for the neck and sleeves, and prob- 
ably a lace jabot or lace ruffles for a dressy 
home gown, $5.00; mohair petticoat, $1.50; 
corsets, $1.50; one light and one heavy flannel 
skirt, $3.00; four new sets of underwear, made 
at home, $10; one wrap each year, alternating 
for the seasons, $10, An umbrella one year, 
and a parasol or waterproof the next, as some 
things give out every year, $2.50. 

We have now used up $48, and will allow 
$12 for reading matter, one’s favorite journal, 
a weekly, a few good books gradually udded, 
and stationery. To this $60 add $15 saved 
and $25 to remain for pocket money during 
the year, which in the city would easily go 
for car-fare, an occasional matinée, etc. Now 
we have # $100 for actual gowns, which we sup- 
pose are made by the wearer, who has a dress- 
maker only for a couple of di iys each season 
for fitting basques, this costing her, say $6.00 
ayear. In buying your gowns do not select 
striking colors or designs, or extreme novel- 
ties, as they must be made over for the second 
year, when $25 should be saved out of the 
income, Fora spring gown, select a striped 
cheviot at $1.00, which will cost about $12.00. 
Then have a mohair at the same price, for 
summer street wear, which will be somewhat 
more elaborately trimmed and cost $14.00. 
Two pretty Parkhill ginghams, at 15 cents, 
will cost $4.00 with embroidery for the collars 
and cuffs. Six yards of hemstitched nain- 
sook will cost $6.00, and be a delightfully 
dainty attire for warm summer evenings. 

A neat silk gown, at $1.50 a yard, may be 
contrived out of $30.00, and a blouse of striped 
flannel to wear with half-worn skirts, out of 
$1.75. A tea-gown or fancy wrapper is a boon 
to one when tired, and can be prettily con- 
trived out of the 18-cent challie, and a few 
yards of ribbon, costing in all about $3.25, In 
the fall have a woolen suit of combination 
goods, cashmere or black Henrietta, costing 
$12.00, and with the remaining $11.00invest in 
a light veiling trimmed with velvet-ribbon, 
which can be worn at any season for an even- 
ing gown to change with the silk,and in place 
of the silk, a gown of black net lined with 
satin Duchesse might be had, and worn for 
evening or visiting. As said before, much 
depends upon the position in life and the 
place of living; but a street dress for fall and 
winter, and a second one for spring and sum- 
mer, a demi-toilette for the same seasons, 
visiting and church dress, a blouse, w menor 
and cool house dresses in summer seem to be 
absolutely indispensable. [ am an advocate 
of buying good materials when few changes 
and long wearing are to be considered. Dark 
brown, blue and gray are good shades not to 
tire of; and black now is very stylish and 
always looks well, as it can be brightened up 
to become any complexion. 
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IN SEASON. 


At this season of the year when the grass 
is sprouting the humane owner of horses 
turns them out for a little vacation to nibble 
the grass and renew their life. It is the same 
way with the human nature; we all need a 
change at this particular time of the year, not 
necessarily any medicine, but some good nu- 
tritive tonic like Johann’s Hoff’s Malt Ex- 
tract. For years this has been the most popu- 
lar tonic both in Europe and America, and 
the reason of this is not hard to find. One 
of the proofs of it can be learned in the 
following: 


“T have used Johann Hoff’s Malt Extract 
for the past five years in oy private practice, 
and have found it to be the best health-restor- 
ing beverage and tonic nutritive known. I 
have found it especially good for persons con- 
valescing from fever, in cases of dyspepsia, 
for mother's nursing, and in cases of weakly 
children, and also in lung troubles. My at- 
tention was drawn by the immense importa- 
tion semi-monthly, and about a million of 
bottles imported by you have passed my in- 
spection in the Custom House satisfactorily for 
the past five years. 

Yours respectfully, 
W. Wy. Lams, M. D., 
Chief Drug Inspector, - 
U.8. Port, Philadelphia. 


Beware of imitations sold under the name 
of “ Hoff.’ The genuine has the signature 
of “Johann Hoff’ and “ Moritz Eisner,” sole 
agent, on the neck of every bottle. Buy no 
other. Ersner & Menpe.son Co., Sole Agents, 
New York. 











Home Art in aa i =e 


“Art Work and Fancy Work,” a practi- 
cal book of directions for using Diamond 
Dyes in a great variety of artistic ways, 
(Sent for a 2 cent stamp.) 


Home Decoration . .. . 


Decorative work with Diamond Dyes 
and Diamond Paints; Staining, Lacquer- 
ing, Gilding, Silvering, Bronzing, Ebo- 
nizing, ete. Full directions given in 
“Art Work and Fancy Work.” 


Home Dyeing . ... . 


Diamond Dyes are known and used in 
tens of thousands of the best homes. 
Nothing equals them for dyeing bright, 
beautiful, unfading colors. Send for 
* Successful Home Dyeing,” a book giv- 
ing full directions for cleaning and pres- 
sing, and for dyeing all colors. 


Home Receipts .... . 


For making many useful household ar- 
ticles ;—Inks, Wood Stains, Laundry Blu- 
ing, Shoe Dressing, etc., from Diamond 
Dyes, given in this book. 

Send two stamps for both the above and we 


will give a pretty Birthday Card for the baby if 
you ask, and Sample Card of 37 colors, 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


THE DRESLYF 
A Boon for Women. 


NO MORE 
MUDDY SKIRTS. Thenew way. 


The Dreslyft is an invention which will lift the 
equally, and hold it 
at any desired ight, keeping it entirely out of mud 
and water, and can be attached to any dress in a few 
minutes. The dress can be raised or dropped in- 
stantly. It will pay for itself in a short time, A saving 
the wear and tear on the bottom of a dress hey are 
made of Cotton, Worsted and Silk, in Black and Colors. 


PRICES: Cotton, 250.; Worsted, 350.; Silk, 50c. 


For sale by leading dealers everywhere, or sent by 
mail, postage pre-paid, on receipt of price. When you 
write give color desired. Please mention this paper. 


THE DRESLYFT COMPANY, Portland, Me. 


ter MENARD. BICYCLES 


ei grade,— cowhorn bars,s 
Kirkpatrick saddle; Warranted one Zeer 
50-1. worth $55, for $32 | 44-in. worth 
48-in. worth $50, i 7| 42. in, worth i 
‘ATA. FREE. 46-in. worth $45, for $25 | 38-in. worth , for $17 
T ‘angent spokes $l extra. Easy payments. Agts. wanted 
ROUSE, HAZARD & CO., 8O G Street, Peoria, Ill 














ANNIE JENNESS MILLER. 


EQUIPOISE WAIST 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE MAILED FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 


_GEORCE FROST & CO., 29 Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 








ryant & Stratton Chicago Business College! 


gm CREAT BUSINESS UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA. 


Magnificent 


Hundred Page Catalogue. Largest and finest ever published. 80 Elegant Full Page ENGRAVINGS. 
Sent FREE upon receipt of 10 cents to pay postage. Address H. B. BRYANT & SON, Chicago, IiL 
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+00 gross sold in one year. 


- RANKIN DRUG CO SCO. Pittsburgh, Pa. 












FASHIONS FOR THE SUMMER. 


AME Fashion, that very much abused 
lady, has never before offered to the 
world at large costumes in which elegance and 
good sense were so thoroughly combined as in 
those of this season. Rich fabrics are shown 
on which the designer would seem to have 
lavished all his skill, but an examination of 
the simpler stuffs proves that he realized fully 
what was due them, and that beauty could be 
developed in cotton as well as in silk. The 
most delicate shades of mauve, gray or old- 
rose are not only in silk, brocade and fine 
wools, but are shown as well in ginghams, 
sateens, lawns and muslins. The fanciful 
flower, so carefully wrought out, that is upon 
the printed sitks is duplicated on the sateens. 











A LIGHT-WEIGHT SILK SUMMER DRESS. (Illustration No. 1). 


The carefully combined line noticed in the 
wools is reproduced in the ginghams, and all 
the shades in vogue may be gotten in the va- 
rious lawns or muslins. 

In plain colors, mode, which is in various 
shades from light wood almost to a tan, all 
the shades of heliotrope, emerald and absinthe- 
green, army and nayy blue, scarlet—the real 
veritable scarlet tone—cream, white and black 
are all fashionable. Gray seems to lead; it is 
liked in the soft surah silks for house wear, 
but for the street preference is given to cash- 
mere, serge, Menrietta cloth, or alpaca. Green 
will undoubtedly be much in vogue, but it 
must be remembered by the buyer that many 
of thegreen shades fade easily and that very few 
of the greens are becoming. Lincoln or bottle- 
green is the one of them all which best suits 
the average woman; but absinthe, emerald, the 
tea and grass green tints can only be worn by 
women whose complexions are above reproach, 
and whose figures are not in the least degree 
inclined to be large. 


LIGHT-WEIGHT SILKS FOR SUMMER. 


When the sun seems sending out golden 
rays that burn, then the well-dressed woman 
knows that it is time to put on a dress that is 
cool in effect, and nothing is quite so cool look- 
ing or so refined as the 
light-weight silk. Un- 
der the name of printed 
silks are grouped those 
with figures upon them 
that make, not only very 
smart gowns, but are 
comfortable to wear, and 
may be made up as ela- 
borately, or as plainly, 
as one desires. Those 
with dark back-grounds 
usually have light- 
colored flowers on them; 
a deep purple shows a 
May blossom, a green 
shows a purple thistle, 
a dark blue a cluster of 
fine pink rosebuds, while 
on black or brown 
grounds are the small, 
set, chintz patterns that 
our grandmothers de- 
lighted in so many 
years ago. On white 

cream are buds and 


blossoms in faint tones x. 


that outrage the laws of A REFINED LITTLE BONNET. (illust. No, 2). 
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THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


Mrs. MALLON will be glad to answer any 
question about woman’s wear which may be 
sent to her by JOURNAL readers. She asks, 
however, that she be permitted to answer 
through this department in the JOURNAL, 
though, if stamps are enclosed, she will reply 
by mail. Address all letters to MRS. MALLON, 
care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


pattern being almost forgotten in the deep 
color of the background. Red is decidedly in 
vogue. Not dark red or dull red, but the veri- 
table intense red so much appreciated by man- 
kind. Red silk with atiny, conventional figure 
in black on it, is made into a very stylish 
costume. (Illustration No. 1). The skirt is 
fuli and undraped in the back, while a long 
tablier in front is wrinkled by its being caught 
on the left side under three full, stiff rosettes 
of black ribbon placed at regular distances the 
depth of the skirt. The ribbon for them is 
quite wide, and in making the rosettes it is 
doubled so that a very heavy effect is given. 
The bodice has a plain back that fits as a back 
should, with perfect smoothness; the front is 
shirred at the throat and again at the waist- 
line, the closing being concealed; but on the 
side, where the outer 
fastening is done, is 
ranged a row of finely 
cut jet buttons, entirely 
for ornament. A broad 
sash of black gros- 
grain is folded quite 
flat, passing ol the 
entire waist and held 


Sen Wiis ¥j NN down in front with a 
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cut jet buckle. But in 







} . . 
- . ‘a, the back the silky fab- 


ric flares out its full 
width, and is arranged 
in long loops and ends. 
The sleeves are high on 
the shoulder and have 
black cuffs, upon which 
are set three small jet 
buttons. The high col- 
lar is formed of folds 
of black silk; with this 
is worn an oval bonnet 
of black open-work 
straw; the edge is out- 
lined with black velvet 
in close draping, and 
just in front, in’ the 
usual low fashion, 
wings of lace are set. 
The long, marrow ties 
are of black velvet rib- 
bon and the gloves are 
black undressed kid 
The parasol is of black 
tulle with the handle 
tipped with a bright 
red ball. 

The effect of this style of dress is to make 
the waist look longer and slender and the 
shoulders broader; of course it could be dupli- 
cated in any colors desired. One in heliotrope 
and gray would be dainty; one in black and 
gray would be refined, and one in brown and 
green might have all the other adjectives ap- 
plied to it, and would be useful as well. A 
simpler silk has a dark prune background,with 
a hair-line of light green upon it. The skirt 
is made quite plain, but very full, for the silk 
itself is so light that what is known as a short 
pattern would mean a spoiled gown. The 
foundation is of plain prune silk and has the 
usual narrow plaiting for its foot finish. The 
round waist is a tucked blouse; the collar is a 
rolled one, of prune velvet; the full sleeves 
have deep cuffs of prune velvet, and the belt is 
a broad one of velvet with a dull silver buckle 
just in front. This style of making may be 
cited as desirable when one wants a useful 
gown, for such a one could be worn at any 
hour of the day or wherever one pleased, and 
would always be in good taste. 


DAINTY STYLES IN SUMMER BONNETS. 


While almost any bonnet is permitted with 
the India silks, still it must be confessed that 
the flower bonnets are the daintiest of all, and 
seem specially made to 
accompany these cos- 
tumes. A woman must 
not be stout, must not 
have a red face, and 
must be tolerably young 
to wear one of these 
chapeaux; otherwise she 
will look ridiculous, a 
something thata woman 
must dread. The toque 
of violets is still in 
vogue—although the 
violet is cited as modest, 
yet, as the most luxuri- 
ous people in the world, 
we haye trained it out 
of its modesty until it 
appears made of rich. 
royal velvet, and looks 
an aristocrat to the last 
degree. Very delicate 
tints are possible in the 
velvet, and though it 
seems a little curious to 
have the woodland 
flower developed in the 
purple of kings, yet the 
f artist has so cleverly 
copied from the real blossom that, after all, 
the rich material is accepted as an improve- 
ment. A very refined little bonnet (Illustra- 
tion No. 2) is of gray crepe de Chine, drawn 
over a skeleton frame. The brim and crown 
are all in one. The trimming 1s a monture of 


brown leaves, the shades being all of the won- 
derful browns such as autumn gives to us. 
Just in front they are massed a little closer 
together, while they are smaller and less 
thickly placed at the sides and back. The ties 
coming from the back are of brown velvet rib- 
bon. The contrast of brown and gray seems a 
unique one, but it is considered very French. 

All bonnets, except those intended for coun- 


try wear and having the avowed intention of 


shading the face, are small; so that while in 
many cases very expensive trimmings are used, 
so little is required that a really handseme bon- 
net is within the reach of everybody. The 
flowers not only copy those of the field and 
hot-house, but copy them so accurately that 
at a short distance it is difficult to decide 
which is and which is not real. The chapeau, 
entirely of rosebuds, is chic; but the bonnet, 
which seems to be made of fine grass, is rather 
newer than any other. (Illustration No. 3). 
It is oval in its outline and has a semi-open 
crown formed of interlaced 
strips of ribbon grass. The 
wreath which encircles it and 
which is a little higher at the 
front than at the back, is 
made entirely of fine green 
grasses, with here and there 
a little wheat showing among 
them. The ties are of dark 
green velvet ribbon. This 
bonnet—or hat, for one may 
call it that, inasmuch as it is 
so near the toque shape 
may be worn with the hair 
either high or low, and for 
that reason it will find many 
admirers, for few women like 
to dress their hair one way 
for the street and another for 
the house. 


STYLES IN BODICES. 


Velvet is much combined 
with the printed silks, or 
rather it is used for decora- 
ting them; and some very 
urtistic results are skieined 
The bodice usually receives 
all the trimming, for when it 
is put here and there on a 
skirt the much desired and 
artistic straight, full lines are 
broken. 
peasant waists, pointed gir- 
dles, indeed, any entire portion of a bodice in 
velvet is liked. (Illustration No. 4). A style 
much fancied by the French dressmakers is seen 
in a bodice of printed silk that shows a white 
ground with crimson tulips and their green 
leaves upon it. The upper part is smocked 





Zouave jackets, A SUMMER BONNET. (lIllust. No. 3). seniors, demands 
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FASHIONABLE COLORS AND STUFFS. 

There is no reason in the world why any- 
body should have an unbecoming costume 
this season. In fabrics and in colors all sorts 
and conditions of women are catered to, and 
all tones, from the faintest to the deepest, 
are deftly wrought out so that the particular 
shade, that the wise woman finds becoming to 
her, can be gotten without any trouble. There 
are plain colors fora woman who likes stuffs 
that are not conspicuous. There are spots, 
big and little, plaids bias and straight, and 
stripes of all widths and kinds. Be a little 
careful in choosing your colors, and remember, 
that because somebody tells you how well 
you look inacostume of navy blue you must 
not conclude that every blue shade is suited 
to you, for that extremely trying,.but very 
beautiful one known as army, makes the 
average woman's complexion look as yellow as 
alemon. Because scarlet makes your hair 
look warmer and gives a deeper color to your 
eyes, it does not follow that 
magenta is suited to you. 

Genera] rules do not apply 
to women who are nothing 
if not individual. Some- 
body says that small bonnets 
are universally becoming and 
you, whose face is rather 
yroad, whose nose is a bit 
retrousse, put one on and be- 
lieve you look well. A bon- 
net, more than anything else, 
needs to be tried on, and al- 
though one may generalize 
and say bonnets are lady- 
like it can no more be as- 
serted that small bonnets are 
always becoming than it 
could be that all women are 
good figures. So just think 
out things before you choose 
them. 


A COMMENCEMENT COSTUME 
FOR A GIRL. 

The girl who is choosing 

her commencement dress is 
ueen of the month of June. 
The important day, the day 
that introduces the senior 
class to the outside world 
and makes the juniors the 
always 
a new frock. Madame la 

Mode, with her usual sense, dictates that a 
young girl must be dressed simply and not 
commit the dreadful mistake of looking like 
Madame Fuss-and-Feathers rather than like 
Mademoiselle Youth-and-Beauty. In wool 
material nun’s veiling, batistes,crepe cloth, and 


almost to the bust line; there it is confined by «cashmere are given the preference for com- 


au round, peasant waist of green velvet that fits 
with great smoothness and which is appar- 
ently glued on, as no fastening is visible, 
though that exists in reality on one side. At 
intervals of about a finger apart are set rows 
of small, pearl buttons exactly as they are 
placed on the card. The sleeves are very full 
and are drawn in at the wrist under a deep 
velvet cuff decorated with a row of buttons. 
The collar is-a high one, of velvet, fastening at 
one side, The skirt worn with this elaborate 
bodice is almost entirely plain, 


WHAT WILL BE USED FOR TRIMMINGS. 


Black silk is very greatly liked as a trim- 
ming for striped silks that show scarlet and 
white, blue and white, black and white or 
green and white hair-lines. Sashes and gir- 
dles of the silk are arranged on 
these gowns and very often, 
where a skirt is made full and 
plain, five or six rows of gros- 
grain ribbon is put just above 
the hem about the skirt as it 
was some time ago on tulle or 
lace skirts. Very wide ribbons 
are used for fitted girdles, the 
seams being cut and boned ex- 
actly as they would be in a 
basque. Do not make your silk 
skirt. too elaborate nor the bod- 
ice too tight, for it must be re- 
membered that they will both 
probably have to pay a visit to 
the cleaner’s, and a simple skirt 
always comes from that mys- 
terious place looking better 
than an elaborate one, while a 
very close-fitting bodice is apt 
to degenerate, under the scour- 
er’s hands, into being one so 
tight that it becomes uncom- 
fortable. 

On silks with white back 
grounds insertions of lace, that 
very cleverly imitate old point, 
obtain. This insertion is set 
on the material usually all 
around the skirt, carefully 
sewed, and then the silk is cut 
from under it. An even tem- 
per, which means a great deal 
of patience, and a sharp pair 
of scissors, are the require- 
ments for cutting this success- 
fully. 

Very few silk bodices show 
their closing. Plastrons, full 
fronts that cross over the plain ones, or some 
equally complicated arrangement concealing 
the useful buttons and buttonholes, make 
them, to the average man, a mystery as 
to how they are gotten into. In arrang- 
ing the closing do not be tempted to use 
the so-called patent hooks, warranted to 
stay clasped. They doexactly what they are 
announced to do—they stay fastened. But 
first you have to get them hooked and eyed, 
then after that you are likely to lose your 
temper and break your finger nails in an effort 
to get them unfastened. A small hook and 
eye is equally undesirable; look at a French 
bodice and you will see that a good lap-over is 
allowed and that the hooks and eyes are chosen 
with a view of an easy union and separatjon 
that does not require the assistance of a maid. 
These seems like little things—they are—yet 
they are the little things that tend to make 
one’s bodice comfortable, and that meais put- 
ting one’s self in an amiable state of mind. 
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mencement costumes. Silk is not advised, 
but if any is used it should be of soft, plain 
surah. Mull and muslin are liked, and the old- 
fashioned embroidered muslin, such as our 
grandmothers fancied, is considered specially 
goodform. Dead white is not as much liked 
asan ivory or cream shade and in many of 
the commencement dresses a bit of color is 
introduced either by alining or by the girdle 
and collar. 

A very becoming dress to be worn by a 
brown-haired lassie is a white muslin, having 
rather finely wrought stars, in pale pink and 
white thread, here and there upon it. The 
little bit of pink in the figure gives excuse 
for a pink lining and makes it possible for the 
most ardent of this young girl’s admirers—her 
father—to call her “his rose of the rosebud 
garden.” The skirt is a plain 
slip of light-weight silk, a very 
faint color, having round the 
edge a scant ruffle pinked at 
the top and bottom ; over this 
comes the muslin skirt which 
is very full, finished with a 
plain hem and not looped up 
at all. The bodice is a round 
one, with square yoke of point 
de Venice lace, the pink silk 
lining showing through the 
lace and muslin that form it. 
The sash is a 
very broad one 
of soft, pink 
silk, drawn in 
full folds about 
the waist and 


A NEW AND PRETTY BODICE. (Illust. No. 4). 


falling in long ends at the back. The sleeves 
are full and have cuffs of pink silk overlaid 
with the lace. With this are worn ivory- 
white undressed kid gloves. The stockings 
are white silk, and the slippers white satin. 
The hair is arranged in a short, fluffy bang in 
front, then drawn softly to the back where 
it is braided and looped in Catogan fashion, 
and tied with a pink ribbon. Of course, this 
costume could be duplicated in all white, but 
the little bit of color is a relief among the 
rows of girls who are clad in shimmering 
white. 

You have by no means finished studying, 
and you are just commencing to know that 
there is a life outside of books which will 
teach you much, but where learning will be 
harder, tasks longer and vacations fewer. So 
make your bow to it in your prettiest gown, 
with your brightest smile and with a deter- 
mination to make the best of everything— 
especially your own self. 
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BLACK LACE GOWNS FOR SUMMER. 


N the time gone by no woman thought her 
summer wardrobe was complete unless 
she had in it what was known as an “iron- 
frame grenadine,’ which means to our en- 
ligatened eyes, a coarse fabric not unlike mous- 
quito netting, which frayed at the seams and 
ravelled wherever it was least expected to. 
Beauty it had none, and, as it was stiff, i 
lacked grace. When it grew damp it lost its 
stiffness and then possessed that peculiar look 
known to the southern people as “slinky.” 


As the years went on the manufacturer saw 
the need for a thin, black gown was great, and 





A BLACK VELVET BODICE, (Illustration No. 6). 


improvement after improvement followed un 
til we reach the acme of perfection in the 
black lace gown. 

It never was more popular and never in 
better taste than now. The coarse fish-net, 
which hada certain vogue Jast summer, is not 
considered in good style just now; the only 
net being fancied is a cathe heavy Brussels, 
sufficiently soft to plait well and not as coarse 
looking as was the fish-net. However, it has 


less vogue for a lace frock than the Chantilly, 
or its imitations, some of which are so good 
that they are by no means to be scorned. 
the 


edge 


The usual width is 
style being a deep 
finish in harmony 
with the design. 
This is made over 
black silk of a light 
quality,finished with \ 
a foot plaiting of silk —\ ® 
which, of course, pro- ‘ 
tects the lace; the 

lace is only caught . . 
on the foundation, ‘ 
where it is absolutely ? 
necessary so that a 
soft rather than a 
stiff effect is pro- 
duced. The patterns 
show, on the net 
background, cres- 
cents, moons, stars 
and conventional 
flowers, as well as 
stripes; the stripes 
usually are in posi- 
tive contrast. A 
specially pretty one 
shows a stripe of 
Brussels net with { 
polka dots upon it, 
alternating with one 

of rather coarse 
Russian net. An- 
other, a very fine 
specimen, has migno- 
nette upon the plain 


forty-six inches, 
flounce with an 





stripe, while hair- 
lines of silk form the 
other. 


Plain net is oftenest 
trimmed with broad, 
black velvet ribbon, 
a border of it about 
the bottom, when 
the skirt is plaited, 
seeming to be a style 
specially dedicated 
to it. In choosing 
your material re- 
member that, nobody 
knows why, a net 
costume always has 
a more elaborate air 
than one of lace and 
is really not as well suited to the street. Cheap 
ret is always expensive; it very soon grows 
brewn and rusty-looking, and then no matter 
how well it may be made or trimmed, is dowdy 
to look upon. 
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A DRESSY BLACK LACE COSTUME. (Illustration No. 5). 


A DRESSY BLACK LACE COSTUME, 


A very dressy, black lace cos- 
tume is of Chantilly, the pat- 
tern (Illustration No. 5) show- 
ing large crescents on a clear 
background, and the edge cor- 


responding. It is made over 
black silk, a very fine knife- 


plaiting of the silk, the usual 
finish, showing just below the 
edge. The front is in broad 
box-plaits that permit the design to show 
to advantage, while the back is in full 
straight gathers. The bodice is pointed at 
the back, arches over the hips and has an em- 
pire effect in front, where it is crossed by a 
broad belt of jet passementerie. The lace is 
draped full over the lining in front, and is 
gathered up at the shoulders and neck. The 
collar is overlaid with jet and the full sleeves 
have jet cuffs as their finish. The bonnet isa 
dainty little affair of lace, jet and velvet; the 
gloves are black undressed kid. 
MAKING OVER A LACE DRESS. 

In making over a lace gown, which has 
been unfortunate enough to be torn here or 
there, just remember that the place can be 
sketchily darned and never show if it is done 
over a piece of Brussels net. This, of course, 
supports the weak places in the lace and 
necessitates so few stitches that they look 
almost like part of the pattern. The lace 
costume just described is in perfectly good 
taste for ordinary wear; but the woman who 
wants to make one gown answer for many 
purposes is she who is wise enough to have 
two or possibly three bodices to wear with her 
black lace costume. One may be of velvet 
and one of either moiré, or black gros-grain, 
as is most becoming. So little decoration is 
put on lace skirts that the bodices are elabo- 
rately trimmed. The rows of ribbon about 
the skirts, which were so much liked last sea- 
son, do not obtain at all this year. The one 
decoration which seems to be favored by the 
French modiste is a sash in the back, a sash 
that is of very broad ribbon and has both long 
loops and ends, 


BLACK VELVET BODICE. 

A typical black velvet bodice is the one illus- 
trated (Illustration No, 6), and which will be 
found very becoming. It is pointed at the back 
and front and arches very high over the hips; 
and is cut out in a deep V-shape at the throat, 
both back and front. This is outlined by a 
modified Medici collar of the lace, wired to 
stand up high on the shoulders, while it grows 
narrower and lies flat on the neck below them. 
The closing in front is hidden under straight 
strips of gold passementerie, one overlapping 
the other so that the effect of a narrow fitted 
plastron is the result. The sleeves are of the 
lace, quite full and reaching just to the elbow 


where they are gathered under a band of 


gold passementerie from which falls a frill of 
lace on the arm, If it were preferred, jet or 
steel could be used instead of the gold decora- 
tion, but as it is so well liked and is so pic- 
turesque against the black, it is commended. 
If a bodice is to be made of moiré or silk it is 
advised that the front be laid in soft draping, 
otherwise it will have the effect of looking 
very severe in contrast with the black lace, 
BONNETS ADAPTED TO LACE GOWNS. 

Save a pieceof your lace to make the crown 
of the bonnet, for such a little bit is required 
that there is no reason why you should have 
to go tothe expense of buying any for it. The 
general woman is sufficiently deft with her 
fingers to make her own bonnet, and this 
season more than any other she should be 
able to do it. Montures—which are, in plain 
English, wreaths—come already arranged to 
put about the crown, and 
when an entire wreath is not 
fancied, blossoms are massed 
quite low in front and, if 
1 | you like a rather high effect, 
\ then the two Psyche wings 
\ of lace, wired to retain their 

shape, stand out in butterfly 
fashion from among the 
blossoms. For use on large 
hats enormous Jack roses, 
clusters of lilacs, 
are 


and po displayed, 


but on 


vanied by foliage, any num- 
~ of the large flowers 
would look out of place. 
For the montures all the 
fine flowers, tiny moss rose- 
buds, forget-me-nots, my- 
osotis, lilies-of-the- valley, 


violets, primroses, brown 
and red berries, fine ferns, 
grasses, and spring and 


autumn leaves are selected. 
Give to your bonnet, if pos- 


sible, an absolutely indi- 
vidual air, and while this 
does not mean 
to make it look 
unlike those in 


style, still it does 
mean a modify- 
ing of the fashion 
to suit you 
specially. There 
is something 
that makes one 
feel so at ease as 
the knowledge 
that one’s bon- 
net is becoming 
and in good 
style. A 
may be mended 
and brushed 
and freshened, a 
jacket may have 
zone 


is fresh and suitable, one’s gloves in good 
order, the delightful sensation of being well- 
dressed will come over one. And the success 
of the bonnet is, after all, in one’s own hands, 
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tulips, | 
miniature tomatoes, peaches | 


y one or two of these 
may be chosen, for, accom- | 





an Umbrella. 


dress | 


through | 
the same renovating process, but if the bonnet | 


PRETTY SUMMER HEADGEAR. 


A very pretty hat or bonnet 
No. 7), eal it as you will, is a fancy straw, 
very yellow in color, the crown 
closely braided, while the brim is open anc 
has a straw lace finish. The shape is an 
idealized poke, the crown being low and 
square and the brim narrow in the back and 
broadening in front as is pictured. Heavy 
gros-grain ribbon, the real straw color, comes 
from the back and forms a broad bow, not un- 
like an Alsatian one, just in front. 
the brim is placed, so that they rest on the 
hair, a bunch of miniature wall flowers, their 
warm, brown tones very well wrought out in 
the velvet which forms them. The ties are 
of brown velvet ribbon, rather broader than 





A PRETTY SUMMER HAT. (Illustration No. 7). 


that generally used, and knotted in a prim 
little bow under the chin. Such abonnet as 
this would be pretty duplicated in black straw 
trimmed with black velvet, and having yellow 
flowers under the brim; orin brown straw 
trimmed with brown ribbon, and showing 
violets just above the face. 

On very elaborate bonnets gold, steel and 
silver passementerie, braid or lace is lavishly 
used, and some of it is very costly. Passemen- 
terie that bears the stamp of Parisian appro- 
bation is made of a very fine gold cord and 
has set in it good imitations of real gems— 
emeralds, amethysts and topazes being given 
the preference. A bonnet intended for recep- 
tion or evening wear is aclose-fitting capote in 
shape, and has a crown made of black lace 
through which the hair may be plainly seen. 
The brim is of old-rose velvet, laid in smooth 
band fashion and overlaid with gold passe- 
menterie set with emeralds as real looking as 
possible. Justin front are three short tips o1 


rose drooped so low that they seem a mass of 


fluffiness. The entire edge is finished with a 
frill of black lace that falls on the hair. As is 
usual, the ties come from the back and are 
narrow ones of pink velvet ribbon. A velvet 
bonnet in summer! say you; but when La 
Mode ordains that your fur cape shall be worn 
during the season with your white muslin 
gown, surely there is nothing out of the 


common in having velvet combined with lace. | 


But the prettiest bonnet seen isthe simplest. 
It is of rather rough straw, having the front 
bent up just a little, and there is a mass of 
deep pink rosebuds and their fresh green 
leaves. There is no other trimming unless 
the ties of green ribbon count as such, and, 
after all, why shouldn't they? Properly 
arranged, the strings form an important part 
of the bonnet, and blessed isshe who knows 
how to tie her bonnet under her chin, forming 
a loop for Love to lodge in, 


(Illustration | 
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on which is wound 
The Braid that is known 
the world around. 





(x WARNERS CEI EBRATED 
LORS E TS 


These two new styles are made of 
fine French Satteen, patterned after 
the finest French Corsets. 


They are superior to imported 


| Corsets in being boned with Cora- 


line, which will neither wrinkle nor 
break. All other Corsets are boned 
with horn or reed, which will break, 
or with cord, which will not give pro~- 
per support. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


WARNER BROTHERS, 
NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 


OVER 100,000 DRESSMAKERS 


MADE HAPPY BY THE 
Garment Drafting Machine. 
Any lady can now learn to cut perfect-fitting dresses. 
FREE FOR 80 DAYS, TO TEST AT YOUROWN HOME. 
Beware of Tin and Paste-board Imitations. 
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ollows Every Fashion, 
No matter how inany Squares, Charts, or Imitations 
you may learn, you cannot compete with this Machine in 

cutting Stylish, Graceful and Perfect-Fitting Garments. 

ITS SUCCESS HAS NEVER BEEN EQUALLED. 
Bend now for VALUABLE ILLUSTRATED CIROULAR and 
he McDowell 4iart Drafting Machine Co., 
owe arment Dra: a 

one pa ve fute tee ging Crry. 
‘e know vertisers to be ti hly reliable, and 

their machine is a really phed dm pan eye a 


ADY AGENTS Nothing sells better than Mme, 
McCabe's Corsets and Waists. 
Write forterms. 8ST. LOUIS ConseTCo., St. Louis. 
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Be sure 


Ladies all over the country write us to say what a 
blessing the Dress Form is. 
of the family and makes a very small package when 
HALL’S BAZAR FORM 
CO., 833 Broadway, New York. 


It Folds Like 


folded. Address 


of Cloaks and Wraps w 


Mountain or Seashore you need a I eight Jacket, Cape or W Sum 
FOR 2° i's inh taps ican, sheasgrement Wanks and 40 samples 
select from on receipt of four cents in stamps to prepay postage, Mention the JouRNAL. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO. 21 


~<4 Home Journat, and the cost 
=== to you will be only a single 
—=—— * penny for the postal card. 


lo specify that you wish the Tape-measure. 


A Five-Foot Linen 


‘Tape-Measure, Free! 


How wearisome it is to have your dress 
fitted ! 
r . 
ss till you are ready to drop. 


Every bone in your body aches 
If you knew 


\j something that would relieve you of this 


It fits every member 
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NEW STYLES IN PRINT DRESSES. 


PRETTY girl, in a simple cotton frock, 

has from time immemorial posed in ro- 
mances and poems. Mankind admires her, 
painters show her to the world as she is, and, 
at last, even La Mode is obliged to confess that 
a pretty girl never looks so pretty as in, what 
our English cousins call, a print dress. Buta 


A SMART JACKET AND HAT. (Illust. No. 9). 


print dress of to-day is very different from 
that of the print one of days gone by. 
Then, it suggested a something that after a 
week’s wearing visited a laundry, and came 
out redolent with brown soap, stiff with starch, 
and rustling in a way that certainly was not 
artistic, nor to be commended. Nowadays a 
print gown is worn all summer without visit- 
ing a laundry—in fact, never makes the ac- 
quaintance of soap and water. It is trimmed 
with silk, velvet or lace 
as a foulard or wool 
might be, and if it 
should ever suffer and 
become spotted, or 
spoiled, it pays a visit 
to the mysterious 
place known as the 
‘cleaners,’ where 
steam works wonders, 
and makes soiled 
clothes come out look- 
ing as fresh as new. 
The favorite cotton 
is undoubtedly that 
known as the zephyr, 
which is a fine qual- 
ity of gingham. It 
hangs a little more 
softly than the ging- 
ham, and so wears bet- 
ter. The “cram” 
zephyr, which is made 
in stripes, is that 
where one stripe is 
white, the other a faint 
color—the faintness 
produced by the ar- 
rangement of the 
threads, two out of 
three being the color 
and one being the 
white. This is shown 
in old-rose, pale blue, 
china blue, navy and 
army, pistache, Lin- 
coln, pale yellow, lav- 
ender, deep orange, 
black, gray and bright 
scarlet, all contrasting 
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prefer plain skirts and trimmed 
coved or round waists. 
Some plain bodices are shown, 
with pointed Zouave jackets of 
velvet, trimmed with round, 
brass, mess buttons, exactly as 
if the material were cloth or 
silk; but, while this hasan odd 
effect it is one that can only 
be commended on a cotton 
gown fora woman who counts 
her frocks by the dozen and 
may throw one aside if, after the first wearing, 
she is weary of it. 
A PRETTY PRINT DRESS. 

An extremely pretty print dress is of pink 
and white stripe gingham, the lines being so 
narrow that to a small boy who admired it 
they seemed to suggest peppermint candy. The 
skirt is the received sensible length, the foun- 


, dation being finished with a fine plaiting of 





















with the white. 

Figured and plain 
inghams are shown | LY 
ut have not the vogue - We 


given them that be- { f 
longs to the stripes. 
Silk and moiré are 
specially liked as dec- 
orations on these 
ps A although 
where very elaborate 
effects are desired gold 
passementerie, steel trimmings and coarse laces 

are all used on the robes. 
The usual skirt decoration is a Greek border 
just about the edge; but women who see the 
ty of simplicity in the print dress usually 
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A PRETTY PRINT DRESS. 


the material. Over this is a tablier, wrinkled 
just enough to be in good style. The back 
drapery is unlooped and finished with a simple 
broad hem. The bodice is a smocked blouse, 
the smocking extending to the top of the bust, 
the fullness being drawn into a point in front 
and there seemingly confined by a black rib- 
hon girdle which starts at each side, is drawn 
down and tied just in the centre in long loops 
and ends that reach nearly to the edge of the 
skirt. The sleeves are smocked at the shoul- 
ders and the smocking forms the cufis. With 
this is worn a large hat of leghorn, trimmed 
with pink and white roses. (Illus. No. 8). 

Another pretty gingham gown is of yellow 
and black plaid, and is intended to be worn 
either for driving, at the tennis tournament or 
at some festivity, where a bright cotton would 
be in good style. The skirt is laid in box- 
pleats its entire width. The bodice is a round 
one wih a fitted girdle, very deep, of black 
moiré.~ The sleeves are high on the shoulders 
and finished with cuffs of black moiré, while 
the collar is hidden under a black moiré rib- 
bon stock. The gloves are black undressed 
kid. The parasol is of black moiré, with a 
curious wood handle, and the hat is a smart 
one of yellow straw with a band of black and 
orange plaid ribbon about it. 


WHAT WILL BE WORN IN SATEENS. 

In the sateens, those that imitate the foulard 
silks obtain best—dark blue, green, brown, 
black, gray, olive, old-rose and scarlet back- 
grounds, have printed figures or flowers upon 
them in conventional style, and are made up 
for street wear in the simplest manner. A 
skirt finished with a narrow plaiting, having a 
slightly draped tablier and full back, will have 
with it a postilion basque, the only trimmings 
of which are the small, round, pearl buttons 
set on the tail and those used for closing the 
front. The sleeves are slightly full and have 
cuffs with pearl buttons set upon them, while 
either a bonnet or hat may be worn with such 
a costume. It is really one that will be of 
great use, and it is in good taste for any hour 
of the day; is cool and comfortable, and one 
is certain to always look refined and lady-like 
in it. The very bright sateens, with large fig- 
ures upon them that obtained a season or two 
ago, are no longer in vogue, and, as such pat- 
terns are too loud for street wear, the general 
woman understands that their use is abso- 
lutely nothing. 

KEEPING SATEEN GOWNS NEW. 

Don’t let your sateen gown get acquainted 
with the warmth of a flat-iron too early in its 
existence, for as certain as it does it will de- 
mand it every day. Better let it look a little 
crumpled than begin this conciliatory process 
too early in its life. Personal experience 
has shown that, with a little care, either a 
sateen, or gingham may be worn 
an entire season without being 
pressed, or without going to the 
cleaners, if a little thought is given 
to it. If itis crumpled hang it up 
where it will be perfectly straight, 
and let the creases come out them- 
selves. If a spot should happen to 
come, and be the only one, pull the 
drapery so that it is hidden, for 
there is no reason why such a tiny 
imperfection should mean the be- 
ginning of the end—for that is 
really what the going to the 
cleaners means. Of course, the first 
time they come out looking like 
new, but the second means a slight 
shrinkage, and, usu- 
ally, the third means 
the frock will no 
longer be of use save 
for house wear, or to 
be made over for 
some of the smaller 
people. 

Linen, the verita- 
ble old-fashioned 
linen that we used to 
eall “sun burnt” 
when we meant it 
was not bleached, is 
liked for kilt skirts 
and the pretty semi- 
masculine jackets 
that are to be worn 
with pique waist- 
coats. The charm of 
the linen is that it 
will wear forever, 
and after that can 
be converted into 
boy’s kilts, shoe bags 
i and soiled-linen bags 

y f galore. It makes an 
Wh A Miy \ extremely fashion- 
able dress. One of 
the smartest has a 
kilt skirt, a jacket 
with loose fronts 
under which is 
(Illus. No. 8). worn a striped red- 

and-white waistcoat 
—there being also, for a change, a blue-and- 
white one, yellow-and-white one and a plain 
scarlet one. This very heavy linen doesn’t 
crumple, and so is almost as durable as a 
serge dress, 
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A SMART JACKET AND HAT. 


The jacket for the summer—the one that is 
to be worn over the cottons and silks and thin 
gowns when the warm air has become the 
chilly air—needs to be jaunty and becoming, 
but it must not be overtrimmed, or too trouble- 
some to get into. One of the prettiest is pic- 
tured here (Illus. No. 9), and is the medium 
length now in vogue, fitting the figure with 
great exactness. It is of black, diagonal cloth, 
and the only trimming consists of that on the 
high collar, the single, sharp revers near the 
throat, and the cuffs, and this is row after 
row of silver and gold soutache, with black 
between them to emphasize the contrast. The 
hat is a box turban of black straw, faced with 
black velvet and having black velvet rosettes 
near the front; gray, undressed, kid gloves 
are worn with this, but, of course, black ones 
would be in equally good taste. 

The general woman is the woman you 
know and I know, you like and I like. She 
has wit and sense enough to realize that the 
most expensive fashions are often the key-note 
to the development of pretty coats and frocks 
in less costly fabrics. If she is wise she will 
study out the colors ‘and stuffs that suit her 
best. She will buy each frock and gown with 
the thought to that which is already in her 
wardrobe, and in this way will avoid inhar- 
monious effects. Gowns, gloves and hats in har- 
mony are what, after all, make a well-dressed 
woman. They need not absolutely match, but 
not a color must, as the French people say, 
‘““swear at each other.’’ The general effect 
must be that gained in a many-hued flower, 
each shade blending into each other until per- 
fection is obtained, and the woman, like a 
flower, is a symphony in tints. 





TWO GRADES OF 


THOMSON’S 
CLOVE-FITTINCG 
CORSETS 


ARE FOR 


HOT WEATHER. 
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Thomson’s “ Ventilating”’ 


— AND — 


“SUMMER.” 

They are light, strong and delightfully com- 
fortable, and are surely becoming an indispen- 
sable luxury. Acknowledged by the trade to be 
the best Corsets in the market for Summer 
Wear. 


They are made in THREE LENGTHS, 


Short, Medium and Extra Long. | 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


Langdon, Batcheller & Co., N. Y. City. 
Successors to THOMSON, LANGDON & CO. 
Send postal card for Illustrated Catalogue. 





“ ” sussTirurs FOR 
ORSETS. 
. ENTIRELY NEW. 
Bosom Form, Skirt Suspender and Shoulder Brace, 
7» For lawn tennis, hexseback riding, surf bathing, 
fh; 1%) #o-. it is une maled. = constrict the 
4 gure, and is ju e thing for Summer wea 
4) LLY) Boca ly with looke waists, Price $1.25. 
Oia Ww hi  o EPCN pina. co. ACENTS 
ast ng on Vex, WANTED. 


We Illustrated circular mailed on cgplleeiion. 
LADIES CAN DO THEIR SHOPPING 
in PHILADELPHIA without visiting the city. 


s. R. C. CRAIG, Purchasing Agent, |} Send stamp 
1525 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. J for circular. 

















The Jenness-Miller 
Magazine Dress 


should be read by every lady, old and young, in the 
land, It teaches Correct Dress and Physical Culture. 
Price, $2.50 per year, or 25 cents single copy. Those 
who cannot afford the Magazine can have the JENN ESs- 





MILLER QUARTERLY JOURNAL, 20-page illustrated | 


paper, only 20 cents per year, or 5 cents single copy. 
tis the cheap teen in the world. Address 

THE JEN SS-MILLER PUB. CO., 
363 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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ANGORA HOMESPUN 
SUITINGS. 


We shall offer Ten Thousand Pieces 
of the “ Angora Homespun Suitings,” 
28 inches wide, one of the most suc- 
cessful weaves ever made in Cotton 
goods imitating exactly the all-wool 
|debeiges. They are in plain tan color, 
golden, brown, gray, slate, also the 
blue grade shades and 50 different 
styles of printed effects in plaids, 
stripes and figures. The colors are 
perfectly fast, the price is 


Oc. per yard. 


The postage on 12 yards would be 
25 cents. Send for samples of one of 
ithe greatest bargains of the season 
in wash dress fabrics. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO., 


BOSTON, MASS. 

















ASK 


ask SIMPSON’S | 
PRINTS AND SATINES, 


Fast Colors. The Best. | 


“ HOME BEAUTIFUL,” $9523 


Containing all the Latest Ideas in Art Needle- 








Also, 300 New Illustrations for Stamping De- 
signs. Sent on receipt of 25 cents which will apply 
on account of any purchase of $1.00 or ever. 


MRS. T C. FARNHAM, 
i6 W. (4th Street, New York. 


“THE CANFIELD FABRIC” 


A pretuctinn of the Canfield Rubber Co. from 
Rubber and Cotton, by processes and m chinery 
exclusively their own. It is perfectly imper- 
vious to water, nighiy absorbent, 
soft as kid, elastic and pliable, and rea- 
dily cleansed by washing. 

From “The Canfield Fabric” are manufac- 
tured the popular 


“4 
CANFIELD SPECIALTIES.” 
1, “* The Canfield Seamless 
Dress Shield.” Theonly re= 
Mable dress shield in the 
WN b4b04b Kees decenene 25c. 
2.“The Canfield Diaper.” 
The only article of its kind 
that affords perfect pro- 
tection without harmful 
Pe xceccoese ah Snesaees 65c_ 
8. “* The Canfield Bib.” The 
only bib that is thoroughly 
waterproof, with highly 
absorbent qualities,....,..25c. 
4. “The Canfield Crib and 
Bed Sheets.” The only water- 
proof sheet that is free from 
objectionable features...$1.25 
The Fabric and Specialties 
are for sale by all first-class 
Dry Goods Stores, or sent by 
mail on receipt of above prices 
Any lady furnishing her 
address, and stating where 
} this advertisement was seen 
will receive by return mail 
aset of miniature samples of 
“The Canfield Specialties,” 


Address, 


Canfield Rubber Co., 


86 Leonard St., 
NEW YORK CITY. 








TRADE MARK. 





Acomplete garment worn under 
the corset or flannels, protecting 
the clothing from perspiration. 
Cheaper than dress shields, one 
pair doing the work of sir. 
Misses’ bust measure, 28-33,§ .80 
Ladies’ “* “ 34-39, 1.00 
M. DEWEY, Mnfr, ,1397 W. Monroe St. ,Chicago.) AGENTS 
Send Money by P. O. Order. Catalogue Free. WANTED. 


; HOTOGRAPHS, Old photographs and tin-types 


enlarged. Best work; lowest prices. Write 
RHOADS, Photographer, 1800 Frankford Ave., Phila. 


DRESS: UTTING ti: Tailor Method! 
Walst, Skirt and Sleeve Sys- 
tem; simplest ever made. May 


be a practical dress cutter in 30 minutes. Half-price to 
introduce it. B. M. KUHN, Inventor, Bloomington, Ill. 


Dress Stays, 














Absolutely unbreakable. Sold by the yard. Try them. 
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AN NLED FREE 
Hy OUR, 


USE 


LECASAN 4 
| OY 


WRITE FOR THIS CATALOGUE TO-DAY. 


urchase of a SILK DRESS of any 
RESS or LACE CURTAINS, can 
O GET this book for the writing 
t contains a complete descriptive price list 
of our enormous stock of Dress Silks which is well known to be 
second to none in the United States, this alone makes the book 


Any lady contemplating the 
GRADE or KIND, a SILK LACE 
not afford to let the opportunity T 
of a postal card pass. 





valuable to every lady. Write for it. 


CHAS. A. STEVENS & BROS., 
75 State Street, CHICAGO, ILL 


Mention this paper in writing. 
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This beautiful curtain in '( £3 
white or cream, 3 yards es 
long, 52 inches wide, BS 
only $1.00 per pair. i Z 
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S the smart girl walks down 
the Fifth avenue you sud- 
denly become convinced 
that “Cloth of Gold”’ has 
no showing whatever, and 
that “Cloth of Frieze” 

ay, © a4) «leads in the fashionable 

Daa { race. Wool stuffs—lighter, 

of course, in weight than 
those worn during the winter—are the vogue; 
and Mademoiselle Vere de Vere would no 
more think of appearing in a brocade or 
velvet gown, as she walked, than her mamma 
would of putting the nursery folk in silk or 
satin in place of cottom and flannel. A tailor- 
made suit used to mean an abomination; it 
used to have row after 
row of machine-stitch 
ing upon it, and its 
chief recommendation 
was that it advertised 
the possibilities of the 
sewing machine. Now, 

a properly made tailor 

frock is sewed as much 

as possible by hand, and 
all trimmings are ap- 
plied in that way, the 
result being specially 
noticeable, in the case 
of braiding that, by 
having the stitching on 
each side, lies flat in 
place and does not curl 
up, as it would if it 





were stitched by 
machine just in the 
centre, 

The soft serges and 
cloths are daintily 


draped and decorated, 
provoking from the 
average man, who 
greatly likes to see 
a woman look trig, the 
exclamation, ‘Great is 
the wool gown and 
Redfern is its creator !” 
Unlike the lace or silk 
costume, when gar- 
niture may hide mis- 
takes in cutting or drap- 
ing, the cloth frock must 
be above reproach, Sim- 
plicity is the keynote 
to its success which is at- 
tained by perfection in 
the art a dedninn and 
making. Thereis always 
beauty in the way it 
brings out the curves of 
a good figure, and this 
the fashionable girl ap- 
preciates. 
A SMART FASHIONABLE JACKET. 
JAUNTY jacket is very properly appre- 
ciated by the woman who understands 
the art of dress. Her skirt may be extremely 
plain, but given a well-fitting coat and a 
becoming hat, perfect gloves and an abili- 
ty to carry herself well, and, behold, you 
have a well-dressed woman. The novelty 
of the season in coats is that known as 
the St. Cyr. (Illustration No. 10). It is 
made of military cloth of the veritable army- 
blue shade. It is loose in the back and shaped 
into the figure at the waist-line by a narrow 
belt which buttons across and allows the 
fulness to come down just at the tournure. 
The front is also loose, and the entire garment 
is outlined with gold braid. The four pocket- 
laps are of dark-blue velvet cut in three 
Vandykes, a tiny gold star being in the centre 
ofeach, An epaulet formed of gold braid, with 
one gold button on it, is on the shoulder, The 
high collar turns over and is of the velvet, 
with the three stars set just in the corner, 
The coat sleeves have a pointed velvet decora- 
tion like the pocket laps. The ease with which 
this coat can be assumed will recommend it to 
many @ woman, and its smart air is undenia- 
ble. In black, with the gold trimming, it 
would be effective; and so it would bein white. 


A COSTUME FOR A STYLISH YOUNG LADY. 


VERY stylish costume, worn by a pretty 

brown-haired girl, is made of Scotch 
homespun ; the design being a broken plaid 
in black and white. Theskirtis just wrinkled 
in front and laid in full, close folds at the 
back. On the left side, quite near to the waist 
line, the material overlaps and is clasped by 
two large, white pearl buttons. The ood 
gives a coat effect; is double-breasted and 
fastened with four buttons, while its shawl 
collar is turned away to display a pique 
shirt front and high collar. The sleeves are 
the idealized coat-shape—not that which fits 
the arm so closely that it seems to make move- 
ment impossible, but, while it follows the 
requisite outline and doesn’t wrinkle in the 
least, is yet sufficiently loose to be comfort- 
able. Cuffs of the pique show below the 
wrist, and black glace gloves are worn. The 
hat isa box turban, draped with velvet and 
havinga bunch of primroses near the front. 
Such a plaid may be gotten in the different 
fashionable contrasts, a gray and white, a blue 
and white, anda rather broken eflect being 
commended, . 


MRS. MALLON will, in this department also, 
be happy io answer any question appertaining to 
the more expensive fashions of women which 
the JOURNAL readers may send to her. An answer 


in print is greatly preferred to a request to reply 
by mail. 





A SMART JACKET.—(Illustration No. 10). 


MATERIAL FOR YACHTING SUITS. 


EOPLE who sail over the bounding sea, 

and who have reached that state of mind 
when the rolling and the rocking of a yacht 
doesn’t make the least particle of difference, 
are usually desirous of looking extremely 
well as they know that they have to vie with 
the mermaids and the sirens who may be met 
with even in waters that are near by. The 
material specially advised for yachting suits is 
the Isle of Wight serge, which has all the 
virtues and none of the vices of the serge 
known to us. It doesn’t shrink and it en- 
dures salt water, never showing even a tear- 
drop on it. It doesn't fade, abhors the dust, 
really doesn’t crease; 
but if one should sleep 
in it, or travel all day 
long and never have an 
opportunity to change 
position, then the sus- 
~~ of a crease can 


ye gotten rid of by 
hanging it out in the 
open air. This serge 
comes in army and 


navy blue, billiard and 
Lincoln green, pale 
blue, rose-pink, scarlet, 
white, cream and black. 
A peculiar yellow —it 
might almost be called 
an orange—is also im- 
ported in this serge, and 
very liberally used for 
trimmings. 

On the broken plaids 
and small checks that 
are so much liked for 
general wear, pipings 
and facings of a dark 
shade obtain as trim- 
mings. The effect is 
very good, and the flat 
decoration does not 
gather the dust as would 
a more elaborate one. 
On blue and white a 
deep blue cloth is used; 
on black and blue, the 
blue is again noted, and 
on black and white one 
may have either of the 
colors without color, 
though the black is usu- 
ally chosen. On dark 
blue serge a 
scarlet is seen, the “ bit 
of red”’ being something 
that delights the heart 
of the general woman 
because she knows it 
pleases the eye of man. 

A TYPICAL YACHTING SUIT, 

( NE in which the wearer looks as if she 

might be the “Lady of the Osborne,” 
and, of course, the feminine commodore of the 
“Royal Yacht Squadron,” is made of white 
Isle of* Wight serge. 
The effect given is that 
of a long coat, the skirt 
showing like a petticoat 
front between the white 
tails. This is finished 
with a broad band of 
dark-blue serge, with 
narrower bands of the 
same above it. There is 
a deep, sailor collar 
which shows over a 
white flannel shirt 
bound around the 
throat with dark -blue 
serge to match that on 
the skirt. At the waist- 
line, confining the fine 
plaiting of the shirt, 
is a narrow girdle of 
bands of the blue, while 
on each side of the 
polunaise just here are 
three large brass but- 
tons of the regulation 
deuble-gilt that salt 
water will not tarnish. 
The sleeves are high on 
the shoulders and are 
drawn by plaits to the 
cuffs, in man-o’- war 
fashion. The cap is 
white serge, with a blue 
ribbon on it having the 
name of the yacht in 
the centre and the club 
burgee on each side. 
There is also a strap 
of white leather to keep 
the cap on in windy 
weather. 

Although this is so 
dainty in its blue and 
white, there is vet an 
air about it which hints 
that the wearer is used 
to the sea and would not 
quail if the billows were 
high and the wind 
mighty. And that is 
the wav a vachting cos. 
tume should look 


touch of 





A JAUNTY MESS JACKET, 
(Tiluatration No, 11), 





THE PRINCESS OF WALES’ CAP. 
6 her smart cap is the shape which is al- 

ways worn by Her Royal Sweetness, 
the Princess of Wales. It is simply an ordi- 
nary yachting cap with a flat visor, and a flat 
top that falls well forward. Made of cloth to 
match the suit, it may have a decoration to 
suit the fancy of the wearer. The latest 
shows a burgee on each side, with the name of 
the yacht between, all being painted by hand. 
The hat made fora New Fork girl has the 
New York Club burgee and the yacht’s name 
on it. This fancy forthe burgee is new and 
very generally liked, though the Princess of 
Wales simply has ‘* Osborne,” in gold letters, 
on her cap. 


BUTTONS FOR SAILING SUITS. 
OME wonderful buttons, shown for yacht- 
»." ing suits, are of ordinary bone, with a 
raised rim so that the hand-painting on them 
may not rub off. On each one, in colors, 
is most artistically done the burgee of some 
famous yacht club. A number already show 
the New York Yacht Club, while for the 
American woman, who doesn’t know exactly 
what yacht she is going on, there is offered 
the burgee of the Royal Yacht Squadron, 
which, with the pretty impertinence belong- 

ing to her kind, she calmly assumes. 

Speaking of white, a wonderful trimming 
thatis just designed, is of white, dressed kid, cut 
out and applied in floral designs outlined with 
tinsel cord—the tinsel cord, by-the-by, that 
they show you at Redfern’s, and which is un- 
tarnishable. A simpler jacket, but one which 
is very stylish, is made the received three- 
quarters length and is of billiard green cloth. 
It fits the figure to perfection, and its decora- 
tion consists of cuffs, collar, a small revers 
quite close to the throat, overlaid with silver 
and gold braid with a row of black in between 
to intensify the contrast. 


THE JAUNTY MESS JACKET. 

HEN the air of an evening gets a little 
chilly, when one grows too warm on 

the tennis court, or when for one reason or 
another a pretty jacket is wanted that can be 
easily assumed, and which is unique and cer- 
tain to be becoming, then there must be 
adopted the officer’s mess jacket, which is 
an absolute duplicate of that worn by the gay 
soldier boy and in which he looks so well. 
Womankind has evidently “struck”? and de- 
termined that everything belonging to simply 
dressed man that will be at all becoming to 
her shall be counted common property—hence 
the mess jacket. (Illustration No. 11). The 
model here shown is made of bright scarlet 
military cloth, the loose fronts being edged 

with officers’ gold mess buttons, while a ver 

artistic design of embroidery in fancy blac 
mohair braid, twisted gold and red soutache is 
on either side. The sleeves are slashed from 
the wrist to the bend of the arm and are edged 
on each side with these small buttons; on 
each shoulder are pointed braid decorations. 
The high collar has a finish of the buttons. 
The jacket is usually fastened at the neck, and 
allowed to flare open showing the bodice 
underneath; but if it were a question of chill- 
iness, it can then be hooked its entire depth 
and will fit exactly to the figure. A tiny little 
socket is in the silk lining—a little pocket just 
vig enough to hold the tip which mademoiselle 
intends to give somebody, to conceal a tiny 
note, or to hold one or two perfumed bon- 
bons. Worn over a black lace gown in the 
evening, over a white one in the tennis field, 
or indeed over almost any color, this little 
jacket will have a unique and decidedly fetch- 

ing air. 

The hat is a round one, with a conical 
crown; it is of fine straw, faced with black 
velvet and edged with gold lace. On one side, 


There is always advice given not to put 
your trust in money, and then somebody sup- 
plements that by saying “ put your money in 
trust’: but the wise wo- 
man, intent on getting a 
gown, is the one who 
puts her money in a 
well-fitting woolen suit, 
the making being really 
the most important 
part. We talk a great 
deal about survival of 
the fittest, and really 
the fittest, as applied 
to gowns, is the one 
properly made and 
suited to the time and 
place. 

If you can only get a 
walking suit, let that be 
a cloth or serge one, for 
you will always feel 
well and never over- 
dressed in it. A woman 
may be able to make 
most womanly belong- 
ings, but she fails when 
a coat ora cloth get-up 
is to be considered. 
Whether it is that she 
has not the requisite 
strength to press seams, 
or whether it is that her 
eyes tend to the decora- 
tive rather than, the ex- 
act in dressmaking, no- 
body knows. But the 
factremains. The tailor 
gives an air of success to 
the habit, the coat, or 
the cloth gown, a some- 
thing that stamps it as 
being the result of mas- 
culine industry—it is a 
cachet of good form. 
And good form is that 
indescribable something 
that makes a_ cotton 
gown look more stylish 
than a silk one and a 
violet more desirable 


> A) 


the violet the preference, 
would you not? 








than a hollyhock. And | 
you would always give | 



























m GARMENTS GUARANTEED TO FIT 
hy PERFECT wiTHOUT TRYING ON. 


’ circulars of MOODY'S NEW TAIL- 
Hiia OR SYSTEM OF DRESS CUTTING. 
hw) Any lady of ordinary intelli- 
‘A gence can easily and quickly 
earn to cut and make any gar- 
ment, in any style to any meas- 
f\ ure for lady or child. address 
)MOODY & CO. CINCINNATI. O. 


WHAT To WEAR 


This is the problem that puzzles 


WIVES, MOTHERS, SISTERS, 





Complete MEN 
Descriptions and prices WOMEN 
of OUTFITS CHILDREN 
for and INFANTS 
—— ALSO OF — 


JEWELRY, HAIR GOODS, PERFUMERY and 
TOILET ARTICLES, NOTIONS 
and NOVELTIES, 
Will be found in our Illustrated Catalogue, 
**WHAT TO WEAR.” 
Address (enclosing 5 cents for postage), 


MAHLER BROS, °°S6504 Span Ave- 
ASK FRE “GLOVE THUMB” 








‘Retrograde ” Seamed Mitts. 


THE VERY BEST MADE, Kept by all Large Dealers, 


New York Shopping. 


Having competent and experienceé buyers, we offer 
special inducements to out-of-town customers. All 
orders, from a pair of gloves to a silk dress, taste 
present or complete house-furnishing outfit, will be 
garecaily exsoutee and satisfaction guaranteed. nd 
or circular, 


THE NEW YORK COMMISSION CoO., 
P. O. BOX 1889, New York City. 

We reter by permission to Messrs, H. O’ Neill & Co., 

6th avenue, 20th to 2ist streets, Messrs. John Daniell & 


Sons, Broadway, 8th and 9th streets, Bruner & Moore 
Co., Fine Furniture, 41 to 48 West 14th street. 
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A VERY SATISFACTORY GARMENT. 
Because it Supports Stock« 
H | ingsand Underclothesfrom the 
SHOULDERS, and hasno sti 
B cords, fits with perfect ease 
freedom. For sale by leading dealers. 
Bend for illustrated price list. 


near the front, are three full feather pompons. | _FOY, HARMON & CHADWICK, New Haven, Conn. 


SEND STAMP FOR SAMPLES 
KING PHILIP Camprics, LAwns 
and NAINSOOKS. 

KING PHILIP MILLS, 85 Worth St., 
NEW YORK CITY. 

MRs. K. E. TIRNEY, 

114 W. 22d St. - New York City 


MANUFACTURER OF 
FINE CosTUMES, TAILOR SUITS, AND MILLINERY. 
PURCHASING AGENT. 
I buy all kinds of goods for parties living out of town 





| centre. Promptness and satisfactory service guaranteed. 





No commission charged and current prices not adwanced. 
I beg to emphasize the above, as 80 many complaints 
reach me of agents acting dishonorably in advancing 
prices on goods and notcontent with the commission 
allowed by sellers. Send for circular containing full in- 
formation regarding fitting customers at a distance and 
references from every State and Territory. 


DUTCH JELLY lions andaiscases of the skin pith: 
ples, blackheads, coarse, rough, greasy, chafed or chapped 








skin. Invaluable for cutsand bruises. Asan —— 
to burns and scalds it no equal, preventi istering 
ifapplied at once. It soothes and cools ail in matory 
conditions of the skin, and hastens healing. Price 50 cents, 


HOLLAND BLEACHER tie mance? that wil 


remove freckles, tan and moth patches without injury to 
the skin, er making the facesore; itis worthy of the utmost 
confidence, and is without arival. Price$2.00. 


ARNHEM ALMOND POWDER aiien 


article for toilet, bath or nursery, being abso 
pure, refreshing and bland. ‘Price 50 cents. 

The above mentioned articles have the highest 
medical da ts, here and in Berens. 
a reper by the Doses JELLY ue and 52 Mic gan 

venue, cago, not so y your druggist, sen 
vricein stamps or postal note to above address, 
PHILADELr EAS Purchasing Bureau for 

every description of goods; free of charge; best refer- 
ences given: orders b; vromptly attended to. 
Send forcircular. M L. C. WILSON, 712 Pine St. 


“CLEANFAST” FAST BLACK 
STOCKINGS. 





























Weguaranteean 
ly clean and fast color 
which will improve on wash- 
ing, and unsurpassed wearing 
f qualities, 
None genuine without our 
trade mark on each stocking. 


, New ork. 

; , i 7 2 West t., New York. 
t Ch 

TRAQE MARK. 251 Race 8t., neinnati. 

61 Fuclid Ave., Cleveland, 
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SOME OF THE NEW ROSES. 


VERY year brings us a large number 
of new roses, some of which are 
searcely heard of afterward, while 
others win the popular favor. One 
of the best is American Beauty. 

This rose is a seedling found in the garden of 

Mr. Bancroft, the famous historian and writer, 

at Washington. It is a most prolific bloomer, 

having the constant flowering qualities of the 

Teas, with the delicious fragrance character- 

izing the old Damask and garden roses. It is 

of large size, a very deep pink in color, with 
rich carmine shadings in the centre. It is one 
of the best selling roses in market. 

The Bride is a very large rose of purest 
white, and a superb form. The buds are al- 
most as long as those of the standard old 
Niphetos, with recurved petals. This is one of 
the most popular white roses we have. Those 
having greenhouses in which to grow cut- 
flowers for sale will do well to add several 
plants of this most excellent variety. It is a 
free-flowering sort, good for summer or winter. 

The Puritan Rose is another good white 
kind, of fine shape, robust habit, and a free 
bloomer. It has a peculiar fragrance, which 
many consider superior to that of the Ameri- 
can Beauty; but I think those who havea 
liking for the old-time rose perfume will con- 
sider that of the latter preferable. 

Papa Gontier is creating a furore among 
those who are fond of dark roses. The outer 
petals area dark crimson; the inner ones a 
rosy carmine. Very desirable. 


SMALLER POTS FOR FLOWERING PLANTS. 


I visited a friend last week who has a bay 
window full of healthy plants, but she com- 
= that while the plants grew well, she 

ad but few flowers from them, and she was 
at a loss to understand the reason. I saw at 
a glance wherein the trouble lay. 

“You have pots as large again as you need,” 
Isaid. ‘You give the plants so much room 
for their roots to spread in that they make a 
vigorous growth of stalk and foliage, and, 
that being the case, you can expect but few 
flowers, for when plants are making a strong 

wth of branch they seldom bloom much. 

f you want these Geraniums to bloom, put 

them in six and eight-inch pots. They will 

not grow so vigorously, but I think you will 
get a great many more flowers.” 

“But you told me, last year, that I must 
give my Rose Geranium a large pot. If that 
ought to have a large one, why ought not the 
others to have?” 

“ Because the Rose Geranium is grown for 
its foliage, and in order to secure a fine de- 
velopment of the plant, and get a large show 
of leaves, you must give it plenty of root- 
room which will bring about a strong growth. 
It is the same with all plants grown for foliage 
instead of flowers. Where leaves are desired, 
give large pots. Where flowers are wanted, 
restrict the roots as to room.” 


WORMS ABOUT ROSES. 

A “Subscriber” is greatly troubled with 
worms working in the soil about her roses in 
the garden, and wants to know how to get 
rid of them.—I would advise digging ashes 
into the soil. 





readers. 


SOME FINE DECORATIVE PLANTS. 


A correspondent asks me to name 
a few really fine plants for the deco- 
ration of the greenhouse; plants 
which, on occasion, can be used to 
ornament the parlor, or the dinner 
table. I gladly do so. 

One of our illustrations gives a good 
idea, in black and white, of Dracena 
terminalis, but the engraver could not 
bring out the rich colors which make 
this one of the best ornamental plants we have. 
The foliage is a combination of dark-green, 
brown, maroon and rosy-crimson. The young 
leaves show the lighter tints of these colors, 
while the older leaves take on a darker tone. 
It must be given a moist atmosphere, syringed 
freely to keep down the red spider, and kept 
in a warm greenhouse. 

Dracena goldeana has wider foliage, marked 
with dark green and silvery-gray, the colors 
being about equally distributed. The back of 
the unrolled leaves is a pale reddish-purple. 
The leaves are closely set along the stalk. 
This is without doubt one of the finest foliage 
plants we have. 

The Croton Fasciatus, illustrated herewith, is 
a magnificent variety of this popular family of 
plants. The leaves are large and heavy in 
texture, of a rich green, veined with bright 
yellow, which color interlaces about the edge 
of each leaf. The midrib of the leaf is a 
brownish-yellow band. This plant requires a 
warm atmosphere and a rather moist one, 
with a good Tight, to bring out the rich and 
striking variegation fully. All the plants are 
very fine. 


COSMOS HYBRIDOUS. 


The Cosmos Hybridous 
is an improvement, 
over the older sorts of 


paratively recent in- 
troduction, it being 
but five years since the 
first were brought here 
from Mexico, since 
which time it has been 
steadily growing into 
favor with all lovers of 
flowers. It is a pretty 
autumn flowering 
plant, of easy cultiva- 
tion and rapid growth, 
requiring treatment 
similar to the Dahlia, 
and is valuable both 
for deceration of the 
garden and cut-flowers 
particularly the latter, as it remains fresh for 
a long time after cut, by placing in water, or 
when worn as a dress garniture. 

The plants grow from four to six feet in 
height, and the beauty of the foliage alone, 
which is needle-like, until they bloom in 
August and September, amply repays the 
grower for the care bestowed on them; and 
when in bloom they are covered with 
bright and showy flowers, ranging in color 
through shades of rose, purple, pure white, 
and flesh color, which quickly attract the at- 
tention of all who see them. This was 
specially noticeable in Philadelphia, during 
the Cosmos season of last fall, when ladies 
wearing them would be questioned by flower 
admirers as to what they were. 

Young plants may be set out in May, or 
after all danger of frost is past, either in beds, 
or used as a border plant. If early flowers 
are desired, it is a good plan to starve the 
plants by planting in poor soil, or in a mixture 
of soil ond ashes. 

The roots may be taken up after tops are 
killed by frost, and stored in a dry, cool place, 
divided and reset again in the spring. It may 
also be raised from the seed which should be 
sowed early in January or February to secure 
early flowers. 

A grand effect is produced by planting in 
masses, and it should occupy a prominent 
place in every garden. 


CALLIOPSIS OR COREOPSIS. 


Mrs. 8. T. R. asks which name is correct.—= 
The same plant appears in various catalogues 
under both names. I think Coreopsis has the 
precedence on account of priority, although 
Calliopsis is an admissable reference. 


their questions through his JOURNAL department. 
answer by mail, if stamp is enclosed. 
Address all letters direct to EBEN E. REXFORD, Shiocton, Wisconsin. 





MUSA EUSETE. 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


KEEPING BULBS OVER FOR WINTER-BLOOMING. 


** Honor” asks what to do with bulbs which 
have been forced, in order to secure a second 
crop of flowers from them. Also, what variety 
of rose stands next to Hermosa in adaptability 
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DRACENA GOLDEANA. 


to house-culture.--In reply to the first inquiry 
would say that I have repeatedly said that I 
do not advise the keeping over of any bulb 
for a second season of flowering, because for- 
cing so exhausts the vitality of the plant that 
it cannot be depended on for another season. 
It may bloom, and it may not. It is always 


best to procure fresh, 
strong pulbs. I con- 
sider Queen’s Scarlet 
one of the best of all roses for house-culture. 
It is a freer bloomer than Hermosa, and a 
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CROTON FASCIATUS. 
stronger grower. It is a rich, dark scarlet, 
much like the well-known old Agrippina, but 
a little larger and somewhat more double. 





DRACENA TERMINALIS. 


JUNE, 1890 





EDITED AND CONDUCTED BY EBEN E£. REXFORD, 


7HIS department is under the editorship of EBEN E. REXFORD, who will take pleasure in answering 

any question regarding flowers and floriculture which may be sent to him by the JOURNAL 
Mr. Rexford asks that, so far as possible, correspondents will allow him to answer 
Where specially desired, however, he will 


A GOOD PLANT OF TROPICAL EFFECT. 


One of the finest of all plants for producing 
a striking and tropical effect in the greenhouse 


or on the lawn is the Musa Ensete, a variety of 


the banana. It has very large foliage, and a 
strong root will give you a plant of large size 
in one season, if properly cared for. 

If grown in the greenhouse, it must be given 
a tub or box of sufficient size to admit of its 
developing its roots well. If cramped for 
room, the specimen will be dwarfed to such 
an extent that it fails to give the satisfaction 
it is capable of giving under proper treatment. 
The soil should be rich, and a weekly applica- 
tion of liquid manure should be furnished. It 
is not unusual to find specimens with leaves 
six feet long and overa foot in width. The 
effect of such a plant in a group of smaller 
plants is wonderfully fine. For room decora- 
tion such a plant will be found extremely 
effective. 

If grown on the lawn, a large hole should 
be dug for it, and filled in with a very rich 
compost. In order to secure satisfactory re- 
sults from it when planted out, it should be 
stimulated to make rapid growth, and the soil 
cannot be too rich. Water liberally all 
through the season. If a strong and massive 
effect is desired, plant several strong roots in 
aclump. A group of these truly-noble plants 
forms a most pleasing background for such 
flowering plants as the gladiolus. 

FERNS IN THE HOUSE. 

C. 1. M., Union Springs, N. Y., writes pleas- 
antly about her experience with native Ferns : 

‘“T would like to tell the JourNAL sisters 
about some Ferns that 
I had Jast year. I took 
an old dripping-pan, 
that, by reason of many 
holes, was unfit for use 
in its original capacity, 
covered the holes with 
putty and gave it a coat 
of paint. When the 
Ferns in a ravine near 
the house had got nicely 
started I dug enough of 
them to fill the pan, 
taking plenty of earth 
with the roots. After I 
had them arranged in 
the pan, I covered the 
earth between the plants 
with soft, green moss 
brought from the woods 
to give a more “ woody ”’ 
air to the collection, and 
placed the pan on a shelf 
arranged on a level with 
the window-sill of my 
nee, se 
grew finely, with very little care, and I have 
never had anything that I enjoyed more, or 
that excited more admiration. A friend re- 
marked, one hot July day, that “It makes 
one feel cool just to look at them.’ I am 
sorry that I am too ignorant of botany to tell 
what kinds I had. I am sure of but one—the 
Maiden Hair.” 

CANNAS AS GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

Mrs. C. asks if Cannas are worth cultivating 
in the greenhouse.—In reply I have to repeat 
what I said in the February number: That 
there are few more desirable plants for use in 
the greenhouse where rich foliage is desired. I 
have had Cannas in bloom in my greenhouse 
all thrvugh the winter. Spike after spike of 
flowers developed on the same plant, often as 
many asa half-dozen blossoms being open at a 
time. They resemble somewhat the gladiolus 
in shape and color, and are almost as showy 
as an amaryllis. A large plant with broad, 
rich foliage, surmounted with brilliant crim- 
son and scarlet flowers, is extremely attrac- 
tive as the centre of a group. For greenhouse 
use, I would advise starting the plants rather 
late in the season. Ehmanni and Noutoni 
are the two best varieties. 

CUTTING DAHLIA TUBERS. 

Mrs. L. C. C. wants to know if tubers of 
the Dahlia can be cut like potatoes, when 
planted—that is, with an eye,or growing 
point on each piece.—Yes, but I would not 
advise doing it, as I do not think pieces of 
a tuber as sure to grow and make a strong 
plant as the whole tuber would. 
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SOME “ WONDERFUL ” PLANTS. 


It is highly amusing, often provocative or 
wrath, and many times disgusting, to read the 
articles which ‘“‘go the rounds” of leading 
papers and magazines with systematic regu- 
larity, regarding ‘‘ wonderful” floral curiosi- 
ties. It would seem that nv one could be 
found foolish enough to believe them. It 
would seem that no editor of a floral magazine 
could be found who would be foolish enough 
to insert one of these articles as a contribution 
to his periodical, because, if he knew anything 
about plants, he must know that the whole 
thing was a humbug. But such an editor ex- 
ists, I am sorry to say, and he gives a contrib- 
utor with “ wonderful” imagination an oppon- 
tunity to tell the world of one of these floral 
wonders. Knowing, as of course he must, 
that the article is a hoax, he allows it to go in 
among the articles receiving his editorial en- 
dorsement as being reliable, and many persons 
will read it and believe it. Some time ago I 
saw an item in a New 
Orleans paper about a 
plant in that city which 
blossomed yearly, on 
the birthday of Christ. 
This item the veracious 
contributor of the pub- 
lication to which I refer 
has seen fit to make the 
“text’’ for his article, 
but credits the flower to 
Germany, and says that 
it was but lately 
brought to this coun- 
try, where it is at pres- 
ent. But let me give 
the article as it appears: 

“A gentleman = resi- 
ding on Tenth street, 
this city (New York), 
is the possessor of a 
most wonderful plant, 
which, as it blooms but 
once a year and always 
on the birthday of our 
Saviour, may properly 
be called the Christ 
Flower. <A_ brief de- 
scription of it may 
prove interesting to the 
readers of this journal : 

‘The plant consists 
of a curved stem of about nine inches long, 
surmounted by a bud. When closed, this bud 
resembles a walnut almost exactly in color, 
shape and irregularity of surface. For a 
whole year it lies in a box without earth, 
water, or any nourisument such as other 
plants require. But on Christmas eve this 
bud begins to unfold. Life asserts itself, after 
a year-long sleep, and ‘slowly the folded petals 
break apart. Wider and wider they spread 
themselves, until twenty-four hours fo the 
minute have passed. Then for the space of 
an hour it’ remains in glorious bloom, and a 
most magnificent flower is seen. It is of 
crimson color, and resembles no. other 
flower known to botanists. The petals are 
covered with a peculiar glitter. The light 
falling on them makes them seem covered 
with ruby dust. It is a most beautiful and 
wonderful sight. It is a jewel-flower im more 
ways than one. At the end of the hour it be- 
gins to close, and when twenty-four have 
passed the flower has become a folded bud 
again; it has gone to sleep to wait for the com- 
ing of another Christmas. When in full 
bloom the flower covers the top of an ordinary 
goblet. It has been in one family for over two 
hundred years, and has been bequeathed from 
father to son from generation to generation. 
It is new to America, as the present owner re- 
ceived it only last year from his father. It has 
been seen in bloom by many of the most sci- 
entific men of Europe, and all of them have 
been mystified by it. None of them can give 
it a name, or determine its species or origin. 
A tradition says that it was originally brought 
from Palestine by the Crusaders. Can any 
one throw light on this matter?” 

I clipped the article from the magazine and 
enclosed it in a letter to a friend, one of the 
best scientific botanists of Massachusetts, ask- 
ing him what he thought of that for a con- 
tribution toa practical journal whose columns, 
judging from its prospectus, ‘can be relied on 
as containing only such information as will 
stand the test of scientific truth.” My friend 
returns the article to me with one word writ- 
ten across it—‘‘ humbug.” 


PLANTING PALM SEED. 


J. M.S. writes that she has just received a 
packet of palm seed, and wants instructions 
abeut planting them.—I am unable to give 
the required information, as I have had no 
experience in raising palms from seed. Better 
write to John Saul, Washington, D. C. 


HARDINESS OF JAPAN AMPELOPSIS. 


‘Reader’ asks if the Japan Ivy, cata- 
Sie as Ampelopsis Veitchii, is hardy enough 
to stand our northern winters.—I am told that 
it stands well in the vicinity of Boston, but 
here at the west it is not to be depended on, 
as I know from experience. It may acquire 
hardiness after three or four years, as the Wis- 
taria does: but young plants are pretty sure to 
come through in bad condition, unless well 
protected. The plant would be a great acquisi- 
tion if it were as hardy as its American relative. 
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THE MRS. CARNEGIE CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 





A FINE CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


The new Chrysanthemum, Mrs. Andrew 
Carnegie, an illustration of which accompa- 


acquisitions of the season, in the already long 
list of desirable varieties of this most popular 
flower. It was the winner of the silver-cup 
offered, by the lady whose name it has been 
given, for the best American seedling in 1888. 
It was the unanimous opinion of those who 
saw it for the first time when on exhibition at 
the fall Chrysanthemum show in New York, 
that it was not only far superior in merit to 
anything else offered in the way of a seedling, 
but that it was superior to anything before 
exhibited in its peculiar color, which is a rich 
blood-red, relieved with lighter tints. The 
flowers are very large and double, with petals 
of unusually heavy texture. It is a strong 
grower. 

While speaking of the Chrysanthemum, it 
may be well to say that those who judge of a 
variety as seen at the annual exhibitions, must 
not expect to secure 
such flowers as are seen 
there, unless they care 
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experienced and profes- 
sional florist cares for 
those which he exhibits. 
Large flowers are se- 
cured by disbudding. 
This process consists in 
cutting out all but one 
bud on a branch. The 
amateur will receive 
more pleasure by let- 
ting all the buds. de 
velop. What he wants 
is plenty of flowers, 
rather than a few very 
large flowers. 

In the cultivation of 
the chrysanthemum, 
the most careful 
and intelligent treat- 
ment is necessary in 
order to obtain good 
results. This is, of 
course, true of success 
with all flowers, but 
I think it applies with 
special force to the 
chrysanthemum. 


A FEW QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 


FAILURE WITH HYACINTHS—UNCOVERING BULBS 
IN SPRING. 


M. H. F. complains that her AHyacinths 
were all] failures, though given precisely the 
same treatment as fisual. Other years she 
has grown them with entire satisfaction.—I 
presume that the bulbs were not properly rip- 
ened. It sometimes happens that bulbs are 
dug before they are properly matured. In 
such instances, they will fail to produce good 
flowers. 

sulbs should not be uncovered in spring- 
time till nearly all the frost is out of the 
ground, If the covering is removed too early, 
freezing nights will give the tender tops a 
check from which they may not be able to 
recover, 


PLANTS FOR SOUTHWESTERN EXPOSURE.—PINCH- 
ING BACK GERANIUMS. 


F. K. asks for a list of plants which will be 
likely to do well in a southwest window 
Geraniums, in variety ; luntanas, in variety ; 
heliotropes ; coleus, in variety, and abutilons, 
in variety. 

For hanging-baskets: 
cantia, and saxifrage. 

She would also like to know the proper 
time to pinch back geraniums.=-Does she 
mean those in preparation for winter bloom- 
ing? if so, begin early in the spring, or as 
soon as the plants begin to grow. Keep up 
this treatment till the plants assume a bushy 
and compact form. 


ACHIMENES. 


Miss T. E. E. asks about this flower.—The 
plants are grown from corms which should be 
potted in spring, in a very light, rich soil. 
From six to ten bulbs should be put in an 
eight-inch pot. They require a moist atmos- 
phere and considerable warmth. When the 
flowering season is past, withhold water, and 
let the roots dry off. Then shake them out of 
the soil, and divide them. It is much better 
to keep them in moss than to wrap them in 
paper and store away where they will dry up. 
Just enough moisture should be given the 
moss to keep the corms plump. If they 
shrivel they start with difficulty. Their 
flowering season is July, August and Septem- 
ber. They belong to the Gloxinia family. 


HYBRID BEGONIAS. 


” 


Othonna;  trades- 


* Journal-Lover”’ asks if there is not a 
variety of Begonia which occupies a middle 
ground between the flowering sex and the rex 
class.._Yes: There is a class of recent intro- 
duction which combines some of the features 
of both sections named. The varieties of this 
class have richly marked foliage, with an erect, 
branching habit. Some of them are fine 
bloomers. They are of nearly as easy cul- 
ture as the better known flowering kinds. 
For window-culture they are specially de- 
sirable. 
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Visiting Cards. 


We will send ost-paid, on receipt of 

1.00, fifty BEST UALITY VISITING 

ARDS, any size required, with your name 
ARTISTICALLY NGRAVED, together 
with the PLATE, which will last a lifetime. 
Address on plate, 37 cents extra. 

Samples and estimates furnished for all 
kinds of fine engraving, for Weddings, Re- 
ceptions, etc., at prices guarantee lower 
than elsewhere. Agents wanted. 

WM. H. ZINN, Connecting Stores, 
Temple Pl., Wash. and West Ets. -» Boston. 
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R A R E C A C T U S All large & free bloomers. 
BEAUTIFUL AND 22000! 10 cons 
lOcunious PLANTS A, Blanc&Co, "pins" 


CATALOGUE FREF., 


FASHIONABLE HAIR. 


Sent to your own door by Mail 
or Express. Send for Illus- 
trated Circular, showing all 
the latest styles of 


Waves, Bangs, Frizzes 
and Switches. 
LADIES’ AND GENTS’ 
WIGS A SPECIALTY. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


JOHN MEDINA, 
463 Washington St. Boston, Nass. 


6 MontHs 10 CENTS ji 
FOR SILVER. \ 
To introduce the brightest 
daintiest, illustrated Floral 
Magazine. Gives practical 
directions for successful cult- 
ure. Just what you need. 
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MADAME FOY’S 
Skirt Supporting Corset 


It is one of the most popular in the market and for 
sale by all leading dealers. Price by mail 


FOY, HARMON & CHADWICK, New Haven, Conn. 
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If you mention THE Lapres’ Wonk JouRNAL 


The te Housewife is a beautifully illustrated number, containing: 
—Harriet Prescott Spofford relates in her charming manner “ Hester's Love 
Story’; Zenas Dane contributes a capital humorous story, “Sister Dilly 8 Bonnet” 
Dallas furnishes two more entertainin chapters of “ The ae 8 Heiress.” 
FASH Reformed Dress,” 




















; Mary Kyle 
* Features of the Spring,” “ Bonnets,” 


SRS. -George K. Knapp discusses “ Balsams, Large and Small,” “ Culture of Ferns,” | 
S Timely Pointers” and ‘ td © Corres yeaa 
HOM offett Tyng describes “Some Pretty Table Mats,” and 
contributes an interesting artic : on the selec’ tion, care and arrangement of * Glassware.” 
tenden oe Wee in a ver AS y manner some “ Spring Changes. 
ER.—-Emma Chalmers 


L. E. Chit- | 


onroe furnishes the customary supply | 


AT-BOX, MOTHERS’ and CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENTS are replete 
with information and suggestions of practical value to many a reader of 

7 N.—dJullet Corson discusses “Soups” 
Maria bation, a subject of great interest to housekeepers. 


Putnam Osgood, Katherine H. Terry, Emma C. Dowd, and 


The Housewife. 
; Eliza BR. Parker, “ Picnics”; and 


aa” Every article contributed expressly for The Housewlfe by the best talent obtainable. 
50 CENTS A YEAR; 


Special Offer: To introduce it into thousands of new homes we offer it 4 months for only 
10 cents, if you mention THe LADIES’ HomE JOURNAL. 


THE HOUSEWIFE on all news-stands, & cents a copy. 


THE HOUSEWIFE PUBLISHING CO., New York, N.Y. | 


5 CENTS A COPY. 


The Dinges & Conard Co's ROSES, HARDY PLANTS, 


BULBS and SEEDS. 


OUR NEW GUIDE, 116 pp., elegantly illustrated, is 
sent FREE to ALL who write for it. Te 

tells HOW TO GROW over TWO THOUSAND 
FINEST varieties of ROSES, HARDY PLANTS 
BULBS and SEEDS. &@ NEW ROSES, NEW 
SHRUBBERY, NEW CLEMATIS and Climbing 
Vines, NEW SUMMER FLOWERING BULBS, 
JAPAN LILIES, GLADIOLUS, TUBEROSES, 
CARNATIONS, New JAPAN CHRYSANTHE- 
MUMS, New MOON FLOWERS, and the choicest 


FLOWER AND VEGETABLE SEEDS 


Goods sent everywhere by mail or express. Safe arrival 
ae anteed. If you wish Roses, Plants, or Seeds of any kind, it will 
pay you to see our New Guide before buying. Send for it—free. Address 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., *°*5,2RUERE *04 5 West Grove, Pa. 
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for the Budget and two ChoiceRoses; or 5 Budgets 
and 10 Hoccs for * 1.00. (2 Bend at once. 
7 Get ape Club. Address GEO.W. 
loriat, Parkton, Metal P. 0. Pa. 
, P.8.—Ten Splendid Ever-Blooming Roses, 
1 choicest sorts, with Park's Floral Magazine for 1 year, 
all for $1.00. This is a charming monthly, ‘bright 
q =e marigold,” and a favorite among flower lovers. 
4 Now Is the time to Subscribe. 
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TRAILING ARBUTUS 


For flowers next spring must be set n 
with full instructions, 12 cents, LA DIES : FLORAL 
CONVUERN, Kingston, is Be 
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WE ALSO OFFER SOMETHING NEW 


AND OF INTEREST TO 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS, 


The Harvard [}ry Pjeveloper. 


THE DRY DEVELOPER ie a powder, which 
can be carried ina dry form, and is ready for 
use upon the addition of water. No more dan- 
ger of Breakage. The Harvard Dry Plates and 
Harvard Dry Developer for sale by all Photo- 
graphic Stock Dealers. Mention this paper. 
Developer sent by mail, post-paid. 


as’ aniPULATion s. 
Aoi FREEDOM.<” FRILLING 
STRUCTURELESS FILM 





Price per package for 2x4 plates 15 cents. 
“ it) “ o 4x5 “ 20 id 
iid 5xk “ 35 oe 





| DANSY PLANTS . 12 very ‘choice Pansy Plants, all colors, 
20 cts., or 24 for 30 cts., nicely packed, 
post-paid. Catalogue Pree. F. B. _ MILLS, Thorn Hill, N.Y. 


| ' an Ly for 10 cts. . 
for 2% cts., with 
t complete diagrams 


and directions. Little birds, Toad in the Puddle, Gre- 
cian Design, Children’s Square, Fannie’s Fan, Rabbing 
Peter to Pay Paul, Tea Leaf, Sarah's Favorite, ‘oplar 
Leaf, Star ‘uster. Address MME. LA BLANCHE, 


c tharlestown, Mass., Box 5. WANTED ! 


To canvass their own towns and cities with our 
DOWNS’ SELF-ADJUSTING CORSET 
and Clover Leaf line of W otate, for ladies and children. 
Absolutely the best and only satisfactory Elastic Sec- 
tion Corset ever made. Will not break town over the 
hips. Requires no breaking-in. Send for catalegue and 

rticulars. Address THE GAGE py bn COR- 
fall part , the only Corset manufactory in Ch tL 
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A FEW APPETIZING DISHES 
WHICH, THOUGH A TRIFLE EXPENSIVE, ARE PRO- 
PORTIONATELY CHOICE. 





By ANNA ALEXANDER CAMERON. 





OKERY that is very nice 
is, of necessity, more or 
less expensive; and it is 
useless therefore to attempt 
to make really choice 
things without the best 
materials. Using these, 
however, and following the 
subjoined recipes exactly, 
the result will be very delightful dishes. 


DELICIOUS VELVET MUFFINS. 


Sift one quart of flour with a level teaspoon- 
ful of salt in it. Rub into the flour thoroughly 
four ounces of butter. Mix it with one tea- 
cupful of good yeast and as much fresh milk 
as will make a very stiff batter. Beat four 
eggs separately, very light, stir these in and 
set in a moderately warm place to rise. In 
three hours it will be sufficiently light. Bake 
in old-fashioned muffin rings. 


STUFFED PARTRIDGES. 


Select plump, tender birds. Sprinkle a 
small pinch of salt and pepper in each. To 
stuff six birds, take three tablespoonfuls of 
bread crumbs, three tablenpoontale of finely 
minced mellow old ham, three tablespoonfuls 
of finely minced cold chicken, one gill of 
melted Letter, salt and pepper to taste and 
moisten with a little sweet cream. Stuff the 
birds well, fastening their legs down as you 
would a chicken for roasting; rub them over 
with butter and put them in a pan that just 
holds them conveniently. Sprinkle on a little 
salt and pepper, and dredge lightly with flour. 
Cut in pieces and put in the pan half a pound 
of fresh butter, one pint of cold water and set 
in a very hot oven where they should cook in 
half an hour. From time to time baste with 
the gravy in the pan. Brown the backs of 
the Birds first, then turn over, again dredge 
with flour, and brown well, frequently basting 
as before. If the gravy is not quite thick 
enough add a little flour creamed smooth. 
Serve the birds as soon as done. It requires 
nice butter, and a plenty of it to develope the 
fine flavor of birds. 


TRANSPARENT APPLES AND WHIPPED CREAM. 


Pare twelve fine, tart apples, cut in circular 
slices three quarters of an inch thick. Re- 
move seeds and core carefully. Spread on 
dishes for two hours to dry slightly. Make a 
syrup of one pound and a half of loaf sugar 
and half a pint of water: boil until rather 
thick. Now lay in half of the apples, and 
simmer for fifteen minutes. Take out and 
spread on dishes to get cold while the rest 
cook. In fifteen minutes take these out and 
spread on dishes returning the first half to the | 
syrup. Be careful not to break the slices by 
rapid boiling. Cook until done and clear. Re- 
move and finish cooking the rest. Lay all 
carefully in a deep glass dish. Add to the 
—_ the grated rind of two fresh oranges, and 
the pulp carefully picked out as for marmalade. 
Simmer a little while and pour over the apples. 
Grate the rind of an orange and express the 
juice, add this, with one small teacupful of 
white sugar, to one pint of rich cream. Whip 
stiff and pile up over the apples. This is a 
beautiful and elegant desert. 


A TOOTHSOME PUDDING. 


Put twelve egg yolks in a bow] with a 
pound of white sugar and beat very light. 
Add half a pound of creamed butter. Shred 
up half a pound of citron, grate half a 
pound of cocoanut; blanch and pound a 
quarter of a pound of almonds and add these 
with the grated rind of a fresh lemon. Last, 
add the whites of eight eggs beaten to a stiff 
froth. Line four pie plates with puff paste, 
fill with the pudding and bake in a moderately 
heated oven. Do not cook rapidly. 


SALSIFY OYSTERS. 


Boil eight large roots of salsify perfectly | 
tender. Peel carefully, crown and all, rub 
through a sieve, and season with salt, pepper 
and three ounces of butter. Add a gill of 
flour, two well beaten eggs and a little rich 
cream, but the mixture must be a very thick 
batter. Have a frying-pan half full of boiling 
lard and drop the salsify in, one large spoonful 
at a time, just about the size of a large oyster. 
When brown turn, and remove as soon as 
done. Drain carefully and serve at once on a 
hot dish. 





BUTTER CUPS. 


Boil hard twelve fresh eggs. Peel, cut in | 


half and remove the yolks. Cut off the tip of 
each ape Set them in a pretty baking dish. 
Rub the yolks smooth with one heaping table- 
spoon of butter, teaspoonful of mustard, salt, 
pepper, teacupful each of finely minced cold 
fowl, and old ham; a tiny bit of onion (salt, 
spoonful), two tablespoonfuls of bread crumbs, 

ravy to moisen it. ix thoroughly, roll into 


alls size of egg yolk, and put one in each half | 
of egg. Pour over the whole a teacup of | 


chicken , put pits of butter in and 

rinkle lightly with cracker dust. Bake for 
about fifteen minutes or until nicely browned. 
Serve with cold meats. 


RACTICAL HOUSEKEEPER 


EDITED: AND-CONDUC TED: BY-M'SLOUISA-KOAPP 








Mrs. Knapp cordially invites the JOURNAL 
sisters to send her any new recipe or idea for 


- kitchen or table. All such accepted will be paid 
> for at 


liberal rates. Questions of any sort, 
relating to housekeeping, may be asked without 
hesitation, and will be cheerfully answered in 
this department. Address all letters to Mrs. 
LOUISA KNAPP, care of THE LADIES’ HOME 


JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BIRD JELLY FOR CONVALESCENTS. 


Put twelve fat, well prepared robins, or six 
partridges, in a saucepan with one quart of 
water; cover closely, and set on the fire. Boil 
gently until the birds are ready to pull to 
pieces, and the water is reduced to half a pint. 
Strain through a colander, and piece of muslin, 
and skim off the grease carefully. Salt to 
taste and pour into four little fancy moulds, 
This is very delicate and nutritious. 


ASPARAGUS SAUCE. 


Stew one pound of tender asparagus heads, 
in barely enough water to coverthem. When 
tender drain off the water and cover them 
with sweet, rich cream, mashing them up thor- 
oughly. Add a large tablespoonful of fresh 
butter, salt and pepper to taste. Simmer 
gently for a few moments. 


CELERY SAUCE. 


Cut up and stew in half a pint of water un- 
til tender, two fine heads of celery. Cream up a 
teaspoonful of flour with a large spoonful of 
butter, add to celery with salt and pepper and 
a cup of sweet cream. Stew a moment and 
serve. Delicious to eat with game or poultry. 








COMURE YD 


SPRICES 
CREAM 














Its superior excellence proven in millions of homes 

for more than a quarter of acentury. It is used by the 

United States Government. Endorsed by the heads of 

the Great Universities as the Strongest, Purest and most 

Healthful. Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder does not 

contain Ammonia, Lime or Alum. Sold only in Cans. 
PRICE BAKING POWDER CO. 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS. 


NO DINNE! 
SE ALE EA ARES RENE IIR 


__!s Complete without Soup. 








The best and most economik 
cal “Stock” for Soup is 


Armour’s Beef Extract 
which, unlike all other meat extracts, retains so 
much nutrition that no soup-bone or other stock is 
necessary when Armour’s Extract is used. 

With one smal! turnip, one carrot,a stick of cele 
ery, @ sprig of parsley, 16 to2 quarts of water and 
one teaspoonful Armour’s 
make delicious soup for six 
ten cents. Use Armour’s 


xtract, you can 
orsons at a total cost of 
xtract for Bouillon or 


Beef Tea. Superior to all brands in richness and 
delicacy of flavor. 
Ask your Druggist or Grocer for Armour’s Beef 
tract, or send 50 cents for 2 0z. jar to 


ARMOUR & CO., Chicago, © 


TETLEY’S 





INDIA AND CEYLON 





The most exquisite ever brought to America. They 
have superseded all growths in the market of Great 
Britain. Guaranteed absolutely pure. 


THE WORLD GROWS NOTHING FINER. 


— SOLD BY — 

H. O'NEILL & CO., - - - - New York 
E. RIDLEY & SONS, - - - New York 
WECHSLER & ABRAHAM, - - Brooklyn 
JOHN WANAMAKER, - - - Philadelphia 
JORDAN, MARSH & CO., - - - Boston 
CHAS. GOSSAGE & CO., - - - Chicago 
CARSON, PIRIE & CO., . - - Chicago 


D. H. HOLMES, - : 
WOODWARD & LATHROP, 
T. EATON &CO., - - 
fe 4 Quality, 


- New Orleans 
Washington, D. C. 
- Toronto, Ont. 


70c. per Ib. 
50c. per Ib. 


Sold in one-half and one pound packages. 
JOSEPH TETLEY & CoO., 
31 Fenchurch St., London, England. 
New York Office, - 27 and 29 White Street 


Barlow’s Indigo Blue. 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully test 
and endorsed by thousands of +h Tg = 
Grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it. 


D. 8. WILTBERG ‘ : 
Philadelphia, Pa RGER, Prop., 233 N, 2nd street, 








JUNE, 1890 





OLD-TIME COOKERY 
BUT FLAVORED AND STRENGTHENED BY AGE. 
IMPLE, and yet one of the 
best receipts for corn bread 
is as follows :—Two quarts 
fine yellow meal, one gill of 
soft yeast, a spoonful of salt 
si and enough warm water to 
tN, make a mass just stiff enough 
Zi to be molded into shape. Prepared 
the last thing at night, and set in a 
warm place in the morning, it will be found 
raised up mound shape, and full of cracks. 
There are now several ways of baking it. Mix 
thoroughly with the hand, put it two inches 
deep in well grease] pans, wash the top over 
with milk, let it set half-an-hour, then bake 
in a moderate oven thirty minutes. It will be 
found sweet as a nut when cut in squares, 
split open and plentifully buttered. 

Another way is to make into balls as large 
as a goose egg, flatten upon a hot griddle one 
half-an-inch thick, when brown upon one 
side turn, and ina minute turn again, until 
thoroughly baked, brown and crisp on the 
outside, but not burned. Split open, butter 
well, turn the top upside down on the other 
part, more butter, then another cake until 
there are four layers; cut in quarters, and 
every one will ask for the second quarter. 

Thirty-two years ago I was visiting in Mont- 
gomery County, Maryland, where the lady of 
the house said she had a receipt for a new kind 
of corn bread, which the cook was direcucd to 
try. The cook called it ‘ New Style,” and that 
is the name I have known it by ever since. I 
think you will call it a very good style when 
youtry it. Boila quart of sweet milk and 
stir with it, gradually, enough meal to make a 
thick mush. Be very careful not to burn it. 
Beat perfectly smooth and add, while yet warm, 
half a teacup of butter, and a half pint of 
rich cream. Stir smooth and then beat in two 
eggs; lastly add a level teaspoonful of baking 
soda, dissolved in a little milk. Bake in well 
greased pans two inches thick. 

You can then have the happiness of eating 
corn “‘dodgers’’ prepared by a genuine old 
Virginia colored cook ; but I will give you the 
recipe, and Jam sure you will find them nice. 
Half-pint of rich sour cream, half-pint sweet 
milk, one egg, one tablespoonful of melted 
butter, a pinch of salt, half a tablespoon of 
baking soda, (yeast powder will net lo); beat 
all till thoroughly incorporated, then add 
enough fine meal, so that a spoonful of it 
will just keep its shape without spreading. 
Have the oven quick, put a large tablespoon- 
ful in a placein well greased pans—the rougher 
the surface the better—bake until a fine rich 
brown and eat quite hot. 


THE OLD-TIME POPULAR POPPETS. 
Poppets, as they were called from 






their 


| tendency to burst open at top, were an ex- 


ceedingly popular breakfast bread. Put into 
your sifter one teacupful of cornmeal, one 
teacupful of wheat flour; two teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder, two teaspoonfuls of fine white 
sugar, one teaspoonful of salt; sift all in a 
deep dish and rub in a tablespoonful of butter. 
Beat one egg quite light in a basin and add to 
it one pint of sweet rich milk. Turn the meal, 
etc., into the milk and beat rapidly three 
minutes. It may need a little more milk as 
all flour does not mix alike; it should make a 
batter easily poured, Putin well greased gem 
pans and bake in a quick oven half an hour. 
BISCUIT-BLOCKS OF THE PAST. 

Every cellar used to have a biscuit block, 
which consisted of a solid log about three feet 
long and two feet in diameter, sawed very 
smooth and square at each end. When set up- 


Ni ~ 
we 


| 


| Cincinnati, 
|gained an international 


HOW TO MAKE MARYLAND BISCUIT. 


I am somewhat of an enthusiast in the 
corn-bread question, but will now tear myself 
away to tell of the most delicate and delicious 
bread that was ever eaten. I mean Maryland 
biscuits. And I have never seen them out- 
side of Maryland that could compare with 
what are manufactured right here. Some re- 
ceipts tell you to work them with the hands 

tuat will surely spoil them; others say, use 
yeast powder—that is no less ruinous; others 
say, mix with milk—that is the final blow. 

The ingredients for Maryland biscuits are 
simple enough; it is the manipulation which 
ensures success, Nine coffee cupfuls of sifted 
flour, one cupful of lard, a little salt. Rubthe 
lard with the flour, mix in the salt, then mix 
into dough with two cups of very cold water. 
Pour the water in a little ata time mixing it 
into the whole quantity of flour, so that it 
will make a very dry, ragged-looking mass of 
dough ; do not knead it at all. 


OLD-FASHIONED ‘‘CORN SLAPPERS.” 


I find myself powerless to leave this subject 
without mentioning corn “slappers.” 

One egg and half a teaspoon of baking 
soda, two pints of milk, a little salt and one 
spoonful of wheat flour; then make with corn 
meal the thinnest batter that you can manage 
to turn on the griddle, which must be in very 
good order. Grease your griddle with a piece 
of fat bacon, put two spoonfuls of the batter 
in a place, bake as quickly as possible and eat 
as soon as baked. The cakes to be perfect 
should be but the eighth of an inch in thick- 
ness, about four inches in diameter and a 
smooth, yellowish brown on both sides. 

















UT of the pulp of 
specially selected 

tomatoes, skillfully 
combined with other ingredients of the best 
quality, the T. A. Snider Preserve Company, 
whose Tomato Catsup has 
reputation, make 


|and put up Tomato Soup, forming a per- 
| fectly seasoned, rich and wholesome dish, 





| 
| 


right it was perfectly firm and steady, and no | 


amount of pounding could split it. 


Flour | 


your biscuit block (or a very solid bench or | 


table which may answer), turn out the dough 
upon the block, then with the head of an ax, 
beat it out into a cake two inches thick; 
roll it up, put a little flour on the block to 
keep it from sticking, and beat it out again; roll 
it up and beat it out again, and continue 
this process for one hour, your dough will 
then be smooth, firm and very light; when 
you pull off a piece it will snap, and in_beat- 
ing there wili be succession of reports from 
the bursting of the air bubbles. Cut your 
dough into long strips, theri divide it into 
squares about as large as a hen’'s egg. 
them as near uniform 
Work them out into small round biscuit, roll 
until an inch thick, prick them with a fork, 
put them in ungreased pans and bake an hour 
in a moderate oven. They will rise to about 
two inches in thickness, will crack open around 
the edges, and will be of a light rich brown. 
Eaten hot they are very nice, but cold they 
are delicious, and will keep fora week ina 
dry place without losing any of their merit. 
Six Novels Free, will be sent by Cragin & Co., 
Phila., Pa., to any one in the U. 8. or Canada, 
ostage paid, upon receipt of 25 of Dobbins’ 
tlectric Soap wrappers. List of novels on circu- 
lars around each bar. Soap sold by ali grocers. 
ALL TT 


Housewives are invited to send any new or 
good recipe, home-hint or suggestion for this 
department to Mrs. Lou1sA KNAPP. 





Make | 
in size as possible. | 


suited to either a simple luncheon or a most 
elaborate dinner. 
It needs to be heated only before serving. 


Confident that a trial of this Tomato Soup will 
convince ladies and gentlemen ofits excellence and 


| superiority, a sample can will be sent free to any 


address on receipt of six cents in stamps, by 
THE T. A. SNIDER PRESERVE CO, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


“NEVER-BREAK” 


steel cooking utensils won’t warp, 
scale, crack, absorb grease, or taste 
of previous cooking. Every house- 
keeper appreciates these qualities— 
then just think you can’¢ break them, 
What a comfort to have such things, 
If your dealer hasn’t them send for 
our illustrated circular, 

THE BRONSON SUPPLY CO., Cleveland, O. 








WHI TEMAN MILK JAR 
FOR 

Milk Delivery. 

Agents wanted 
in every City 
& Town 10%Com. 

Every Milk Dea- 
ler is likely 
to order. Send 
for Catalogue, 
A. V. WHITEMAN, 


144 Chambers St 
NEW YORK. 






FOR DELIVERING 


MILK- 
"new vor 


Cowpreys Devitep 


Ham 


is made from 








Sugar Cured 
Whole Hams 
and the Pur- 
est of Spices 











Ice Cream Made at Home 


The Quality 
is Unexcelled 











cheaply and quickly by using a Triple-Motion White Mountain Freezer. 

Covered Gearing, Waterproof Tubs, Durable Cans, Malleable 
Iron Beaters, coated with tin, and the Triple Motion are only a few of 
the many desirable features of this famous Freezer. 

Will freeze in one-half the time of any other freezer and produce 
cream of the finest quality. 

For sale by wide-awake, enterprising tradesmen the world over. 
Inquire for the ‘‘ White Mountain” of your local dealer in house-fur- 
nishing goods. 
**FROZEN DAINTIES” 


Mailed free on 
application, 


A book of choice receipts for Ice Cream, Sher 
bet, Water Ices, etc., packed with each freezer 
this season, 


The White Mountain Freezer Co, 


132 HOLLIS STREET, NASHUA, N, H, 
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Oo LOBSTER SAUCE FOR ALL KINDS OF FISH. ’ 
S F , 
EKE PER Miss J.—One small lobster, four tablespoon- The Foremost Cocoa of Europe, % 

“~ fuls of butter, two of flour, one-fifth of a tea- The P i 

: ?- , opular , 

\ spoonful of cayenne, two tablespoonfuls of ‘ P Cocoa of America, q 

j'- EDITED-AND-CONDUCTED-BY: MES] OUISA: N ' lemon-juice, one pint of boiling water. Cut the $PURE......SOLUBLE......CHEAP. § 

Ab 33 meat into dice; pound the “coral’’ with ofe 2 , 

| tablespoonful of the butter. Rub the flour and ‘ ‘ 

rs Mrs. KNAPP cordially invi IRN the remainder of the butter to a smooth , ‘ 

' ,) y tes the JOURNAL ’ j 
heft Sisters to send her any new recipe or idea for paste; add the water, pounded “coral” and 
kitchen or table. All such accepted will be paid butter and the seasoning. Simmer five min- ‘ , 
for at liberal rates. Questions of any sort utes and then strain on the lobster. Boil up $ ‘ 
° » . ’ 1 6 arve 

relating to housekeeping, may be asked without scaatmaalsiee $ ‘ 

hesitation, and will be cheerfully answered in JELLY WITHOUT BOILING, s ‘ 

this department. Address all letters to Mrs. Iowa Reaper.—To a box of gelatine add one $ ‘ 

LOUISA KNAPP, care Of THE LapiES’ HOME pint of cold water. Letstand one hour, add a P 4 * ‘ 

JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pa. pint-and-a-half of sugar and the juice of four 2 : 

— lemons, three pints of boiling water, and cinna- $ BEST & GOES FARTHEST” : 

: ; mon to taste. To color, use fruit coloring. Set ‘ nar batty ‘ 

THREE HOUSEHOLD NOVELTIES standard of the nineteenth century. But at on ice for five or six hours. Appetizing-Nourishing-Instantaneous § 
aes ast, a man—why is it always a man?—has SOUSE 3 Havi ° —_ 
By DINAH STURGIs. contrived a tea-basket—he calls it—that is so P ‘ aving a peculiarly delic-$ 

nian simple and so much what one has always New Svusscriser.—Clean and scrape the $ious flavor—a f ink: 

EIaHERE is something new wanted, it isa mystery that no one thought it pigs feet and ears. Cover them with salt and ‘ ° a food and drink 

S=4 under the sun, at last. One out long ago. water and let them stand two days. Then $combined—at a half cent a 

hail 3 
<4 hails with joy any addition turn this water off and cover again with clean , 7 

4 to the list of things useful salt and water. Let them stand two days ‘ =P and jit Sor & prince. ; 

= or ornamental, if for no longer, then boil about two hours in clean § EB Avoid the ovil effects of toa and coffee, | 

= other reason, because it water. When cold, split them and pour over ‘ and use constantly Van Houren’s Cocoa. 

4 lends variety to the hack- them boiling vinegar, in which there have $ MED” Ack your arocor for it. If not obtatm. 
Ey neyed catalogue of possible been thrown a few whole cloves, a piece of 2 adie, fin Say Kn AB 4 

wedding gifts; a fact that stick cinnamon and a handful of salt. They : % lb. en (mentiosiog Ladies’ Home 

brides and the puzzled five hundred or two will be ready for use in twenty-four hours. St New York, Ur aS Wabash Ave: Obicaee tit 
thousand friends will all agree to. TRIFLE i enemenaamin Pi torah | 
The development of the germ theory of dis- PEPE, PO eee Oe, ee 


ease has given a most unenviable reputation 
to the American ice-pitcher. When one stops 
to consider that ice is cut on ponds, ete., in 
the nature of things largely impregnated with 
impurities, oftener than not with sewage mat- 
ter from the surrounding district; and learns 
that the most dangerous disease 
germs are thus liable to be in the 
water; that thev are not killed 
by freezing; that they multiply 
in melted ice with enormous 
rapidity, and—but why go on? 
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ICED-WATER PITCHER, ENSURING 


CLEANLINESS. 


One has but to give the barest attention to 
the matter to know that iced-water is a pro- 
lific source of danger to the human system, 
in more ways than one. 

At once comes the fertile inventor with a 
water-cooler that does away with the risk of 
contaminating drinking water with impure 
ice,and fairly challenges the admiration of 
the biological professor himself; and could 
anything be simpler or nicer? ‘The cut-glass 
pitcher, with silver trimmings, is of a shape 
not easy to upset. Inside is the tightly stop- 
pered cylinder for cracked ice, made remov- 
able to insure perfect cleanliness. ‘This last 
point is of prime importance in water pitchers 
of all kinds, and is quite too often overlooked. 
Germs are found in greater or less numbers in 
all water, and whether actual disease-produ- 
cing bacteria or not, they are better out of the 
system than in. They increase rapidly in 
water that is allowed to stand; hence it is 
easy to see that hygiene demands that water 
pitchers should be faithfully cleansed each 
time they are emptied. 

A second happy result of inventive genius, 
is a decorative steamer for eggs, wherewith 
they may be boiled 
to one's liking on 
the table, while 
madam makes the 
coffee, and the lord 
of the manor opens 
his paper. We have 
waited long for this 
useful and = orna- 
mental article, and 
it is devoutly to be 
hoped that no one 
will send the next 
bride of her ac- 
quaintance a butter- 
knife or a lemonade 
set, until she has 
made sure some one 
has already given 
the fair maid an 





EGG STEAMER. 


English egg-steamer. 

Every traveler, whether across the conti- 
nent, or to the nearest seaside resort; every- 
body who is fond of picnicing, seul or a deuz, 
or in larger numbers, has groaned in spirit 
over the lack of any lunch-basket up to the 
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LUNCH BASKET, FOR PICNICS OR TRAVELERS. 








LUNCH-BASKET (open). 


This handy little affair (it is only 12 by 74 
by 9 inches) is made of cane, so that it is 
light enough to be easily carried in the hand. 
The spirit kettle inside, that makes a cup of 
refreshing tea or coffee possible, is indeed a 
boon to travel-worn and thirsty souls. No 
one who has ever had to swallow a cupful of 
the nondescript liquid served in stone-wall 
crockery, in railroad stations and on ships, or 
has drank the ‘ woodeny”” lemonade at picnics 
in order to keep from choking to death, can 
fail to appreciate this “ right little, tight little”’ 
basket that makes possible a dainty five- 
o'clock tea under any and all circumstances. 


“er 


SOME ASKED-FOR RECIPES. 


TOOTHSOME DISHES EVOKED BY QUESTIONS 
FROM JOURNAL SISTERS. 


TO MAKE MARSH-MALLows. 


Mrs. H.— Dissolve over ‘a slow fire, four 
ounces of the best white gum-arabic in one- 
and-a-half gills of water. Strain, make a 
tea by boiling marsh-mallow roots in a 
teacup of water, boil low, add to the gum- 
arabic, stir in four ounces of white sugar; 
cook slowly until thick. Stir in the well- 
beaten whites of two eggs, and stir until cool. 
Flavor to taste,and pour intoa pan. 


A GOOD WELSH RAREBIT. 


Mrs. L. M. P.—Grate a quarter of a pound 
of good cheese and melt it in the oven. When 
melted add one egg and a quarter of a cup of 
sweet milk well beaten together. Pepper and 
salt totaste; beat all until it resembles custard, 
and bake in a hot oven until a light brown. 


ANOTHER WELSH RAREBIT. 


F. M.—One-quarter pound cream cheese, 
one-fourth cup of cream or milk; one teaspoon- 
ful mustard, half a teaspoon of salt, a few 
grains of cayenne, one egg, one teaspoonful 
butter, four slices of toast. Break the cheese 
in small pieces, or, if hard, grate it. 
with the milk ina double boiler; toast the 
bread and keep it hot; mix the mustard, salt 
and pepper, add the egg and beat well; when 
the cheese is melted, stir in the egg and butter, 
and cook two minutes, or, until it thickens a 
little, but do not let it curdle; pour it over 
the toast. 

WHITE SAUCE FOR FISH. 


Mrs. L. O. 8.—Three teaspoonfuls of flour, 
two ounces of butter, small teacupful of the 
liquor in which the fish was boiled; add four 
tablespoonfuls of milk in which a shallot and 
a head of celery, or a pinch of celery seed 
has been boiled, then strained out. Boil one 
minute and stir in teaspoonful of chopped 
parsley. 


SPANISH CREAM. 


M. L. P.—Measure a quart of milk and 
pour half a pint of this milk on half a 
box of Cox’s gelatine, and let it stand about 
one hour to thoroughly dissolve; put nearly 
all of the remaining milk into the double 
boiler, and let come to a boil; then stir the 
dissolved gelatine into the hot milk; beat the 
yolks of three eggs, until light, add six table- 
spoonfuls of sugar, also the small quantity of 
milk left in the measure, and stir well to- 
gether before mixing with the hot milk. 
Flavor with one teaspoonful of vanilla. Place 
the beaten whites in the bottom of the mold 
and pour the whole mixture into the same. 
The whites will rise to the top. Set away ina 
cold place, and when the mold is turned out, 
the clear gelatine should be at the top, next, 
the yellow custard, and lastly, the layer of 
white. To be eaten with cream. 


A GOOD SAGO PUDDING. 


A Youne Hovsewirre.—Wash a half-cup of 
sago, and set on the fire with three pints of 
cold water; simmertwo hours; then stir in 
one cup of white sugar, one teaspoonful of 
salt, and one of the extract of lemon. Have 
ready a deep pudding-dish in which, after it has 
been well buttered, put as many pared and 


cored apples, as will standin the dish; turn | 


over thei the sago,and bakeone hour in a 
moderate oven. Serve with sugar and cream, 


Put it ; 


SupscriBer.—Cut stale cake into slices and 
spread preserves between them; lay in a deep 
glass dish and heap the dish full of whipped 
cream. 


NE 


TWO SOUTHERN RECIPES 


SENT FROM THE LAND OF HOSPITALITY TO THE 
JOURNAL SISTERS. 





s 
Y northern friends so often ask me how 
to cook rice, as we “rice-plantation” 
southern people do, and as I have never seen it 
properly cooked except on the “coast,” I give 
youour receipt forit. Wash a pint of ricein two 
waters, picking out all discolored grains. 
Have ready a saucepan containing two quarts 
of boiling, well salted water. Stir the rice 
into this, cover closely and boil hard twenty 
minutes, stirring frequently. 
that time when agrain is rubbed between the 
fingers it will be softon the outside, but a little 
hard in the middle. Pour off all the water, 
cover closely, and set on back of stove to steam 
three-quarters of an hour, occasionally tossing 
with a fork. When done, each grain will be 
separate, but soft. Cooked thus and served 
with roast poultry and eaten with the gravy 
of same, we consider a necessity to every well- 
regulated dinner. 


POTATO SPLIT BISCUIT. 


Bake two large white potatoes; while hot, 


mash through a vegetablestrainer into a stone 


bread-jar. Into the hot potatoes stir a teacup- 
ful of lard and butter mixed, salt and two 
well-beaten eggs. 
milk in which has been 
cake of compressed yeast and a tablespoonful 
of sugar; stir in a quart of sifted flour. Mix 


this at nine in the morning; cover and leave 
At twelve 


anywhere in the kitchen in winter. 
o'clock add to the dough a pint of sifted flour. 
Set away fora second rising. At five in the 
afternoon, turn out the dough on biscuit 
board and, with just sufficient flour to handle 
it, roll out and cut with biscuit cutter, placing 
them in a baking-pan, one on top of the other, 
Throw a towel over them and let them rise 
two hours, baking themin a quick oven for a 
seven 0 clock tea, 

These are never failing if the receipt is 
closely followed, and if once tried will be a 
standing dish for company and equally ap- 
preciated by the home circle. 

A GeorGciA READER. 





DON’T BURN YOUR FINCERS! 

c LADIES, send for an Asbestos Flat- 
>> ) Iron Holder,used in handling Flat-Irons, 
Skillets, Frying-Pans, Hot Dishes, Ash 
Pans, Stoves and everything hot. Every 
lady should have one. Sent to any ad- 
dress, postpaid, for 10 cts., or 3 for 25 cts. 
Agents wanted, Aspustos NovELTY 
Masuvacrunwne Co., Chicago, Il. 
Ask the Dealers in your town for them. 


OVER 250,000 IN USE. 







At the end of 


To this add ateacupful of 
dissolved one-half a 
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Don t buy until you have ex- 


amined the 
LEONARD CLEANABLE. 
Others may claim to be as 
good, butthey are net. They 
alllack pe sre at = sore 
on 
LEO NAR D. *M ovable 
Cold 7 Hard- 
wood, Antique Finish, Elegant 
and Durable. Send your ad- 
dress and receive our Art Cata- 
logue free, your nearest 
ent’s name. 


rand Rapids 
Refrigerator Go., 
(S7FULTON STREET, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
T\—THE MODERN WAY— 
OACHING EGGS 


(By STEAM) 
A Difficult Process Made Easy. 













BUFFALO STEAM 
EGG POACHER 


arge th 

—_ Lan A Lod aree pon ves 
1 steam @ p eggs iz 

a tas eS a small pans. 

(tees Maas a SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 

————~ =m Sidney Shepard & Co, 

al BUFFALO, N. ¥. 

Sold by Hardware & House Furnishing Goods Dealers. 


INUSE 





” 
ew method of making Ice Gea - 
JS ay Phas 

HEPA LIGHTNING FRE TUB, 


WHEEL DASHER.. 


- Freezes much the guickest and easiest? 
also makes most Ice Cream. 


SHEPARD HARDWARE Co,, 


Shepard’s “ Lighting” Freezer Receipt Book Mailed Free. 
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ENCLISH DECORATED 


Dinner Set, No, 9. 


Premium with an Order of $20.00 


Or packed and delivered at depot for 
89.00 Cash. We have hundreds of other 
Sets, plain and decorated. _ 


W': are IMPORTERS of Tea and Coffee 


Cash prices 
Lames, ete, To those who take the time and trouble togot up 
clubs for Tea, Coffee, Spices and Extracts, 
premiums. 
value for the mone 
et goods that are 
uy ‘Tea and Coffee from your grocer you pay three or 
profits and pay for a premium but 
published in one of the largest dailies in this country it was 
imed the tea bought from the retail grocer showed a profit 
of 100 per cent. 
We have been doing business in Boston for 16 years and the 
o PB ublishers of this paper will tell you of our undoubted relia- 
112 Pieces Bitity. We do a business of over 800,000 
our Cash sales of Dinner, Tea and Toliet 
Ware, Lamps, etc., amounted to $ 
from our Tea and Coffee sales. 
dozen). 
whole story. 
you nothing and will interest you. 


China 
and Crockery, and do the largest Tea and Coffee 
business in Boston (direct with consumers). We also 
a large stock and sell at the lowest ible 
inner and Tea Sets, Silver-plated are, 


carr: 


we offer 
In buying Tea and Coffee from us, you get full 

invested and get a grant and you 
irect from the IMPORTERS. If you 
‘our 


o not get It. In an article 


The moral is plain, buy from first hands, 


early, and 

ts, Silwer 
41,000 in 1889, aside 
(Rogers Knives $8.50 per 
Our illustrated Price and Premium list tells the 
We like to mail it to all who write for it; it costs 
120 pages. 


THE LONDON TEA CO., 811 Washington Street, Boston. 















Gearing completely 


c Ice and Salt can’t get 


between gears to clog or break them— 
Double Action—The Can turns one way, 


Te Ge ie 


THE MOST SIMPLE, EFFECTIVE AND CONVENIENT 


FREEZER IN THE MARKET foo ee 
Ice th ther mak 
Uikite Cedar Pall--Don't shrink and fall ape — 


Self-Adjustin ie Ser: 
ver 





r inside of the can—P 
—Can’t crush your fingers— 


{ SAFE. 
the Stirrer turns opposite way. 


It is Money in your Pocket t0 Can be depended upon to Freeze Cream in not to exceed 10 Minute:. 


Sold by all leading dealers 
in Hardware and House 


| 
| insist on having the “GEM.” 
| Furnishing Goods, 





Illustrated Catalogue and Recipes for 100 Ice Creams, etc., sent free, on application to 


LIC AN 
Lehigh Ave. and American St., Philadelphia. Pa. 


MACHINE CoO. 
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THE LADIES’ 












A Department devoted entirely to an interchange of ideas between our band of JOURNAL 


sisters. 


Edited by AUNT CATHARINE, to whom all letters should be addressed, care of THE 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 433-435 Arch street, Philadelphia, Pa. ‘ 


What do you think, dear Journat sisters? 


w 
e* 


I have persuaded Mr. Bok to let us have 
hereafter, in every number of our dear 
JouRNAL, a page all to ourselves—a pane 
which will be just for us, and through which 
the whole band of sisters can talk to each 
other on anything they like. Now, is not 
that nice? 

*,* 

And Mr. Bok was so goed about it, too. I 
just casually mentioned it to him, and—be- 
cause I knew how crowded his pages were—I 
hardly thought he would do it. But, bless 
him, heat once said to me: ‘ Why, certainly. 
Hereafter, I promise the JourNAL sisters, they 
shall have an entire page just between them- 
selves.” 


*,* 


And do you know, dear sisters, his last 
words sounded so nice to my ears that I de- 
cided to call our page “Just Between Our- 
selves,’’—a title he Nad used on inis delightful 
editorial page. “ But you may have it,” he 
said, and so I have taken it to head our page. 
And then he promised me that there should 
be as few advertisements as possible on our 
mage so that we might have plenty of room 
or our “talks.” 


*,* 


Dear Mr. Bok! I like him so much. I 
wish all the Journa. sisters knew him. You 
would hardly believe that a man could know 
so well what we women want most. But he 
does, and he is so kind and willing! He can- 
not do too much for us, and everything he 
does for the JouRNAL sisters seems a genuine 
pleasure to him. 

* it 
- 

And so here we are, dear sisters, with a page 
“just between ourselves.’’ Let us all talk to 
each other now just as if we were personal 
friends. 


*,* 


How bright and cheerful we can make this 
page. There are so many things we can say 
and tell which will be helpful to some dear 
sister, and in telling her something she may 
want to know, we will be happier ourselves 
for doing it. 

*% 


I want you to writeto me just as you would 
talk—only do not make your letters too long. 
The pees looks big, I know, but it is so 
quickly filled up, and I want as many of the 
sisters to talk as possible. So let us all think 
of each other, and rather write often than 
long, and then there will be room for all. 

*.# 


we 
And now I will stop my own pen for this 
month, so that there will be room for letters 
which have already come from some of the 
JOURNAL sisters. 





So, for the first month, I will say good-by ; 
and | hope that when I next write to you in 
print I shall have many letters from you all. 


God bless you, dear sisters. I love you all, 
and I only wish [ knew every one of you. 


I am going to take for my name on this page 
that by which my two litte nieces call me— 
“ Aunt CATHARINE,” and soto all the JouRNAL 
sisters I shall be known by that name. 

#3 

pa 
Write to meas follows :— 
Aunt CATHARINE, 
care of Tue Lapirs’ Home Journat, 

433-435 Arch street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
and I will be sure to get your letters. 
——— ~<@- > 
HOW SHALL WE PUNISH OUR GIRLS? 


One dear sister writes about something in which we 
are all interested; | print her letter here: 

“I should like the opinion of some of your readers 
on the subject of corporal punishment of girls. 
have two daughters that—I am sorry to say—at times 
stand in need of correction. They are aged twe ve 
and fourteen seogors veil. Ihave at times seriously 
considered the advisability of the birch. Lhave de- 
cided to leave the matter to the readers of your 
paper. Will say that I would not contemplate the ad- 
ministering of such punishment save for extraordi- 
nen offenses.” 

hat have the sisters to say on this? Let me hear 
from you. 





WHAT SOME SISTERS WANT TO KNOW 


A SUBSCRIBER says—“ We are living in a new house 
heated by steam and are Groetiy annoyed by cock- 
a 


roaches. Can any one give a rel 2 2 
ore oe eliable method to get 


“HAS any sister a spare copy of the first n 
(December, 1883) of THE LADIES’ HOME Jounnaet 
If so, and the copy is in good condition, I can get her 
25 cents for it. ddress to AUNT CATHARINE. Do 
not send it—just write me—else I might get more copies 
pam sere, — | would like to get one copy for a 

e © has her file co 3 
or eae y mplete, all except the 





Miss JENNIE—‘ Can any one of the siste 
au ~~ four — Ay English ements oat 
“cion,” about which there w " 3 
salsuar of vente coat” ‘e was such a time a 


A GEORGIA SISTER asks if there is anything which 
will remove coffee-stains fron yhite silk dress? C 
ony sates bole heck om a white silk dress? Can 


ANNIE K. writes—“Why not Jet the sisters write and 
say which department they most like in the JOURNAL? 
Would if not be pleasant to see how all our views 
agree? For myself, I iike “Side-lalks With Girls” 
best, and Dr. Talmage’s ‘“‘Under My Study-Lamp”’ 
next. iow many of the sisters agree with me?” 


M. H. 8.—Asks for a remedy for red hands. 


WHO WANTS SOME FLORIDA MOSS 


A kind and generous JOURNAL sister writes in a 
beautiful tetter from Florida: “The silvergray 
Spanish moss is one of Florida’s greatest attractions. 
It grows in the tree tops, and droops from the branches 
in graceful festoons yards in length. In the twilight 
it presents rather a lone, wierd appearance, silently 
swaying to and fro, its huge arm-line pendents, like 
some restiess spirit out in revelry, and it dues not re- 
quire much of astretch of the imagination to people 
this filmy net-work, with the veritabie ghosts and 
hobgoblins of our childhood days. ‘The moss is lovely 
for decorating, and any of the LADIES’ HlomE JoUK- 
NAL sisters who would iike «a package of it, are indeed 
welcome, if you send me ha'f-a-dozen or more two-cent 
stamps to pay the postage, as there is plenty of it near 
by, and I have amp.e time to ob ige you. If the mossis 
kept moist it will continue growing Address me, 
Mrs. F. A. Warner, Jacksonville, Florida, 


—_— > —_ 
MOVING A TYPHOID PATIENT. 


DEAR JOURNAL EDITOR—In speaking of * Nursing 
in fevers,” Mrs. Ramsey gives this remarkable advice: 
“Change the sheets of a typhoid patient twice a week.” 
I could not believe at first that I read aright, as | al- 
ways like what Mrs. Ramsey says 80 much. In this 
particular, I’m going to havethe temerity to take issue 
with her, lest some one in following her advice come 
to great grief. Unless I om much mistaken, the best 
poruseep nowaaays do not allow a typhoid patient to 
ye moved about any more than possible, even by turn- 
ing in bed. 

It is a well known-—I supposed it well known—fact 
that, incases of true typhoid, there is always an ulcera- 
tion of « particular spot in the bowels. ‘This ulcer 
often eats the waltls of the bowel very thin, and it is of 
the utmost importance that there should be po moving 
about, as sometimes even a littie movement may serve 
to breuk this thin wall. I have in mind now a young 
girl, who was sick wih typhoid fever and supposed to 
bedoing well. It was thought best to change the lower 
sheet, which was accomplished, she being lifted in a 
sheet as carefully as it was possibile to do it, and laid 
on the other side of the bed. She was no souner set- 
tied in place than there seemed to occur this rupture 
in the bowels, followed very soon by death. And it 
seemed so unnecessary, if her nurse haa only known! 
But that wus many years ago. I supposed every one 
knew better, now. ‘That such moving is sometimes 
done with success does not prove that it is not always 
attended with great risk. 

iil Mrs. Rumsey bear with me if I criticise one 
other remark of hers? It is this: “ The bed should al- 
ways be kept as straight and tidy as possible, even if it 
requires re-arranging every hour, for the patient will 
lie more comfortably 80,” ete. 

I have learned in thit “best of schools” not to fuss 
over a patient too much, even though the sheet gets 
awry orrumpled. If she is inciined to rest, oh, do let 
him rest quietiy! A person who is very sick may be 
worn out by too much straightening of the sheet. A 
great deal depends on suving every partic e of his 
strength. There are worse things than a rumpied, or 
even a suiled, sheet and one thing is—too much Faseing. 

ROSE ‘THORN. 


_— ; — 
COMEDY OF ERRORS. 


A young friend took the above, as the subject of her 
commencement essay. One passage ran thus: 

“Life is not ail gloom, or all deiight; like the lights 
and shadows in a fine painting both are needed to 
bring out the beauty,and render the picture complete, 
Is it not a b essing to be abie to believe that every 
cloud bas a silver lining? In our lives, as in a drama, 
the tragic and comic fade into each other almost im- 
perceptibly. Many of the mistakes we make from 
day to day, cause much pain and humiliation; but in 
this world, where teurs are us common as smiles, where 
sorrow, sickness and death ever wa k band in band 
with life, is itnot the better part of wisdom to turn our 
eyes to the bright side, and try to tind the comedy, 
even in our own errors?” 

Is that not the best and Rapgtont way to live?) What 
do you say, tired woman? fil) not your cares and 
burdens grow much lighter if you try to see the funny 
side of things, and indu.ge in a good laugh now and 
then even at your own blunders? C. A. R. 


— +> ———— 


OPEN LETTER TO_MRS E, A. SPOFFORD. 


Yes, [ think—in fact I know—girls may be taught to 
sew, and very neatly too, at the age of eight and nine. 
1 begun with my giris when they were about that age. 
At firstthey made clothing for their dolis, mamma giv- 
ing instructions, and insisting that the work should be 
done neatly. | will confess it was, at times, very trying 
for all; but, how pleased and exultant were the girls 
when at lastagarment was comp.eted, and pronounced 
“very well done” by mamma. 

Next cume the hemming of cup towels, bath cloths, 
ete. Then, darning stockings, which is 80 abgminating 
to most peop.e. But, one of my little girl# took up 
that branch of learning (surely it is a “branch of 
learning,” for what woman’s education is complete 
without the knowledge of darning a rent neatiy?) out 
of choice when not more than six years old, andin a 
year or two could “darn” very nicely. Now, at the 
age of twelve, she can “finish off” arent as neatly as 
an experienced woman of forty. So, I am beginning 
to “reap my harvest.” She, und a younger sister, 
assist euch week with the mending, which in a large 
family is qe a thing to be considered in the weekiy 
routine. They also assist with the housework, euc 
one having her portion independent of the others. 
That being, with me, the most successful way of 
managing. Then, when our housework is finished we 
all gather in the sitting-room to sew, as it may be, or 
for recreation, which mother needs quite as much as 
the children. And on that point many a mother bases 
her failureinthe training of herchildren. ‘(hemether 
who is toiling from morning till night (allowing her- 
seif no recreation) that her children may have “a good 
time,” reaps a harvest of tears, While she, who in- 
structs with dignity, teaching self-dependence from 
infunoy almost, will be revered and looked upon as 
“the best mother in the whole world,” 

Mks. JOEL WINTER, 


”’ 
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IS THIS THE MISSING WORD ? 


DEAR JOURNAL EpDItTorR—In the October number of 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL Mrs. Emma C. Hewitt 
asks for some other word than love by which to describe 
the tender interest so often felt in each other’s society 
and welfare by men and women of cultivated tastes. 

Mrs. Hewitt objects to the term love. Its meaningis 
too varied. At thesame time a strong word is needed. 
‘The enduring attachment, of which she writes, is based 
on the perception of worth and excellence in its ob- 

ect. Love is defined by an old writer as “lhe appro- 
yution of and inclination towards that which appears 
to us as good.” 

Will not the word appreciate bear much the same 
definition? Vhis word has always a favorable meaning. 
The highest social enjoyment on earth is found in 
“the feast of reason and the flow of soul.” The soul 
longs for a kindred mind to appreciate its highest 
| wan many its aims, its aspirations. Appreciation is the 

ower: the fruit is sympathy, harmony. 

Is not the word appreciate more fitting than the word 
love? M. E. CAPERN. 
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HOW SHE MADE A CHEAP RUG. 


DEARJOURNAL EDITOR—Perhaps some sister would 
like to know how I made a rug at a cost of only $3.00. 
I had the gir! h+]p me to take up the carpet, rip off the 
two widths that were at each end, and give it a good 
oo I then cut out the best pieces, abouttour yards 
in length, and sewed them together. Then I bought six 
yards of stair carpet at a misfit carpet store, at 40 cents 
a — 1 cut the stair carpet, in half, being careful in 

oining the corners; it made a very pretty border. 

‘hen I bought some brown paint and painted and 
varnished the part of the floor that the rug did not cover 
In all it amounted to »bout 8.10. And how pleasant 
my dining-room seppees after I had tinished the rug. 
And the praise that I received from my husband was 
worth ali the trouble I had taken. 





HOME JOURNAL, 


HOW CAN HOUSEKEEPING BE LIGHTENED 7? 


DEAR JOURNAL EpIToxn—Half the people here 
scan your |LL.ADIEs’ HOME JOURNAL eagerly every 
month, They geta thousand vaiuable hints in it as 
they take it up while rocking the baby, or at an odd 
moment when, of course, they feel as if they ought to 
be doing sumething else. We appeal to you and your 
readers to tell us how we may siight housework judi 
ciously. There must be some things that may be ijeft 
out entirely, some that may be less well done. ‘here 
will never be any lack of instruction as how to do 
things, and we want that instruction. Continue to 
give us advice abeut doing this or that, but also give 
us advice about not doing this or that. Suggest what 
can be hurried over without undermining the whole 
structure. We have been lectured a great deal to the 
effect that what is worth doing at all is worth doing 
well, Soitis. But thereis a limit to the effectiveness 
and the executivenese of one woman in a house, even 
though that one woman has agreat deal of strength 
and ‘*facuity.” She is obliged, if she wouldi save her 
body alive, to skip something. The boy said * There 
wasn't time enough going to play all he wanted to”; 

‘so there is not enough time going for one pair of 
hands to do well what is waiting for the housekeeper 
to do, and she ought to have a littie leisure daily, for 
everybody is entitied toa “ breathing space.” 

We have been thinking of this subject so deeply 
that haif-a-dozen of us herein Kansom have tormed 
“an association. We wanted a good sounding name, 
and we call it the “‘Amelioration Club.” ‘The motto 
is, * What can I slight?” 

We do not want to slight anything that is really con- 
ducive to heaith and comtort. Thatis understood to 
begin with. We are studying this question. If we 
think of any work that can be safely lessened, or 
omitted altogether from the “ horrid grind,” we are to 
bring up the subject, talk it over and vote upon it. 
Kach member must act as the majority votes. For 
instance, if we vote that the frock of a little growing 
girl shall not be ruffied or tucked, not only on account 
of the extra workin making, but in ironing, which 
such trimming entails, the members must abide by 
the decision. We are going to meet oncea fortnight. 
Already | forsee there will be fun as well a8 usefu - 
ness in these meetings. We have met twice since the 
club was really started. 

I began this paper with the intention of telling what 
reform had beeu suggested and acted on, but I fear 
to take up too much space, I must take room enough, 
however, to record that it was decided that we might 
profitably appeal to THe LADIES’ HOME JOUKNAL, 
Bomeofr itscontributors are wise enough to teil us 
something about “how notto do it.’ We want it 
done; we are willing to doit, but it must be easier. 
Are we not of more worth than the housework? Is 
notthe body morethan the meat? We are not ask- 
ing ~ | general advice. We want specific things men- 
tioned, 

It any one wishes to hear, I would gladly, for the 
benetit of other pote e who “do their own work,”’ re- 
port how our clubs succeeds, 

Meanwhiie, let me say that some of the notable 
ones scoffatus. They are the people who think a 
woman is criminally wasting her time if she is seen 
reading @ book or a paper. Fahey | call us the *‘slat- 
terns’ club,’’ but we mean to live down that same. a 
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NERVOUS TWITCHING OF CHILDREN. 


DEAK JOURNAL EDITOR—In THE LADIES’ HOME 
JOUMUNAL of February, 1890, I noticed inthe depart- 
ment devoted to * Questions and Answers” an answer 
to “Worried Mother,” and asIhad been worried in 
justthat way. Itelt like telling her what brought relief. 

When my daughter was about eight years of age, 
she had a severe iliness, and a few weeks after her re- 
covery was troubled with nervous twitching. 

lier eyes seemed to be most effected, and the eye- 
lids were in almost constant motion, Fearing it might 
become * St. Vitus Dance” we consulted an eminent 
specialist, and fo.lowed his directionsin every particu- 
lar, with splendid results. 

The advice given inthe JOURNAL is of the best 80 
far as it goes; still it would be wellto add to this 
the following treatment, which is very simple, and 
— brought about a compiete cure. ‘The treatment 

8 this :— 

Upon rising in the morning and retiring at night, a 
cold sponge-bath, followed by brisk rubbing, should be 
given. At first tepid water muy be used, and the rub- 
bing done with mittens made of ‘lurk 8k towels. 
Graduaily the patient will become accustomed to 
colder water, and the use of a flesh brush. ‘These 
should be used as s00n as possible, ard in each and 
every case the rubbing should be continued until the 
skin is allagiow. The sleep following this treatment 
is most refreshing and sound. If the trouble is caused 
by nervousness, this will certainly bring about a cure, 
if properly attended to, but it will not do to neglect 
requlur treatment, If for “the pleasure of being odd” 
this treatment will counteract the pleasure, and so 
effect a cure. SYMPATHY. 

—_—____ > 
MONEY FOR CHILDREN. 


In a recent number of the HOME JOURNAL my at- 
tention was attracted by the article entitled ‘Money 
for the Children.” The old-fashioned childhood seems 
truly to have passed away with our grandfathers, and 
the nickelsand pennies ase ee yt 4 friends 
fuil to satisfy the ambitious youth of to-day, who 
would put on, with his first trousers, the business airs 
and love of gain of « miniature New York broker. 

I fear there is too much of this sort of thing, and if 
parents do not instil into the minds of their chiidren 
that they must work or give value received for what 
they make, they need not be surprised if the trader of 
ten develops into the gambler of forty. I think, how- 
ever, in the case mentioned—having in chiidhood 
learned the Westminster catechism myself—the dollar 
was well earned. 

I overheard a conversation between two business 
men a short time ago, whose views on this subject cor- 
respond exactly with my own. ‘They were lamenting 
the fact that their boys were learning everything or 
anything but to work. A hint that the mother was the 
cause of this fault escaped the lips of one. She was 
the one who could not bear to see her darlings at work. 
* or his part, he believed in work, and considered it the 
only true road to success and happiness.” I thoughtof 
the ungainly little sheds erected in the yards of these 
same fathers, when their little ones, from four to ten, 
were carrying on a diminutive ice-cream stand (the 
cream being made by their mothers) or candy store on 
borrowed capitai, or capital earned by some act of 
obedienee that should have been performed without 
pay. I wonder if any boy of that age is capable of 
carrying on a store, be it on ever so small ascale; and, 
if he is capable, is it desirable that he should do 607 
First let him learn to work, think and develop his 
moral nature, and when old enough to understand the 
vaiue of money, let them undertake something useful, 
improving and elevating. Butif the child must make 
money while so young, allow him to work forit. There 
ure many light tasks to be performed about home that 
are fitted to his strength, and it will be well to learn 
early in life that “In the sweat of thy face, shalt thou 
eat thy bread.” Mis. M. L. ‘I’, 
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CAN ANY SISTER HELP *‘ JOHN’S WIFE’’? 


Baby number four came to us just one year ago, and 
she aiready has succeeded in exploding certain pet 
theories, and in running down one long-ridden hobby. 

Since the advent of our first-born—now twelve years 
old—we have argued that left-handedness—unless 
caused by disablement—is simply the result of habit; 
baby naturally uses one hand as well as the other, but 
not being encouraged or taught to make best use of 
the right hand when first learning to handle toys and 
food, aequires the habit of left-handness, which, if 
allowed through babybood, is almost certain to become 
a life-long peculiarity. 

We so believed, because our babies—being almost 
wholly nourished from the left breast, the little right 
hand thus being more often hampered—very early ex- 
hibited a preference for their busy, flying littie left 
hand, a habit that in babies numbers one, two and 
three, we readily overcome as: soon as they were old 
enough to be given playthings, by a!ways placing the 
toy or bread crumb in the right hand, encouraging its 
use until the eager little left hund knew its place. 

But Baby Mazie will not so leacn. We have all taken 
great and constant pains, trying to help her overcome 
the habit, even keeping the left digits mittened for 
several weeks, but without a shadow of success. 

“ Born left-handed,” old mothers tell me, and they 
warp me to desist in trying to break her of the habit, 
affirming that by so doing I shall “ spoi: her handiness,” 
mn her ungainly and clumsy in the use of both 
hands. 

We have all seen left-handed peop e, whose move- 
ments are so conspicuously awkward and ludicrous 
that their infirmity is always prom:nent, while there 
are Other persons whose use of their left hand is so 
natural and daintily deft that the peculiarity is hardly 
noticeable. 

hese old mothers are telling me that this difference 
is wholly owing to whether the person’s “handiness” 
has been spoiled or not in a long and futile attempt 
through childhood to break the habit. 

So, when our baby is sufficiently old to feed herself, 
old enough herself to distinguish between her two 
little hands, and later, to hold, pencil, needle, ete., I 
hardly know how much and how long an effort to make, 
endeavoring to help her overcome this habit, or birth- 
mark. : JOHN’S WIFE, 
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WHY WILL WOMEN GOSSIP? 


DEAR EDITOR—Why will women gossip? It seems 
to me that if they realized the harm it did them, oid 
Dame Gossip wou d disappear. 

What can be more disgusting than to hear a group of 
women gossiping? All eager to be the first to tell a 
wonderful piece of news 

We ail dislike to see “the gossip” coming, and sigh 
to think of the siege before us. Scarce:y waiting to be 
seated, she begins on the last piece of news, and then 
one by one our ne ghbor’s affairs are made known ty 
us. nd you may be sure that if there is any news 
she knows it. 

Again we all are acquainted with the woman ta 
whom nobody dares to breathe a word of gossip. We 
fee! that she is above the habit of gossip and respect 
her for it 

itis said that one of the greatesé insults a man can 
offer a woman, is to lower his conversation when in 
her presence, from the learned subjects of the day, to 
trivial gossip. No woman should feel honored by it. 

But there is no necessity of its being 80; we are as 
abie to converse on high and .earned subjects as the 
men. 

If we seethat the habit of gossip is growing upon us 

for if once begun it will grow—iet us make one noble 
effort to cast it from us. We can plainiy show by our 
manner that gossip is distasteful to us, and our friends 
will soon omit all such subjects when in our presence. 
If we cannot find anything good lo say about a person, 
let us not say auything. S. K. B. 





. 
OUR DEAR OLD FOLKS. 


Don’t give up and say you are too old. 

Don't give up interest in life and us. Remember 
we have a'l life’s trials and disappointments to gu 
through yet. 

Don’t say there is nothing you can do. 

You can do something still, Do you remember how 
it helped you for some kindly old friend to take you 
by the hand and tell you they knew all about it? That 
they had gone through it all ¢ 

And did not weary you with along string of advice 
it would have been impossib eto teke. 

iow well I remember one dear, bright old lady, 
whom to know was to love. 

She had Jost all her near and dear ones, early in life, 
but she went about carrying sunshine into many dark 
ylaces 
. We had one sad soul, loved one of our household, 
and how glad we were to have Aunt Fanny come in 
to spend a morning; for, somehow, her sunshine could 
scatter the clouds for theduy. 

She found me a timid, melancho'y child. She 
brought some pretty fancy-work to thy nouse, showed 
it to me and taught me how to do it. Her kind 
thought opened anew world to me, and gave me re- 
creative employment. 

A few kind words here, a thoughtful deed there, 
will make us hate to part with you, and make the 
sunset of your life radient. KESSIE ENGLEMANN. 
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CKET COOK STOVE. 


Will boil a pint of water in 
five minutes. Make Tea, 
Coffee or Chocolate, Heat 
glue or a poultice. Heat your 
shaving water or warm the 
baby’s food at a mo- 
ment’s notice. Packed in 
a box 44 x 4°y x 144 inches. 
Sent by mail. 


PRICE 40 CENTS. 
tS Send Stamp for Circular. 
W. P. HOUCHIN, 1381 Washington Avenue, N. Y. City 


-—,s WHAT IS MORE 


ATTRACTIVE 


Than a Pretty Face Witha 


FRESH, 
BRICHT 
COMPLEXION 


FOR IT USE 


POZZONI'S 


MEDICATED 


COMPLEXION 
POWDER 


OIE LER SE AEP 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


an ELASTIC 
STOCKINGS 


FOR 
Varicose Veins, Weak Knees 
and Ankles, Lame and 


Swollen Joints, 
We are the only manufacturers in the 
world that make a perfectly solid 


) SEEMLESS HEEL ELASTIC STOCKING 
which will neither rip nor chafe. The 
old style is sure to. For daily 
comfort wear our 
SEAMLESS HEEL. 

We can save you 50 per cent. by ordering 
direct from us, and the goods, being 
newly made to your measure, will last 
much longer. Send address on postal 
card, and we will mail to you diagrams 
of self-measuring, also price-list. 

CURTIS & SPINDELL, Elastic Weavers, 
LYNN, MASS. 
























Mention Laptes’ Home Journa in your letter when you write. 


PURE CIDER VINEGAR 


made by “Time Process” from pure apple cider, for 
table use and pickling. By keg or barrel. Established 
in 1860, C. P. DYAR, Marietta, Ohio. 


"THE ONLY PERFECT Mopritio 
SELF‘WRINGING MOP easy 


Ratchet device for holding cloth 
when wrung. Takes all strain off 
the hands and wrists. Any lady 
can wring it. Great improvement 
over all other mops, Saves labor, time 
and hands. Lye, potash, soda and boil- 
ing water can be used, Hands do not BW 
touch water, Heavy twine cloths, our 
own make and patent, wring easier 
and dryer than all others. Agents report 
yienomenal sales, one cleared #14-10 
n 2 hours; another sold 140 mops io a 
place of 3000 inha*\tants. An arti 
cle of solid merit, Exclusive terri- 
tory; excellent terms. We allow for = 
freights. Illustrated oirculars free. 
GEO. M. REWELL, 271 Public 8a, Cleveland, @ 


SALARY #40 te 

L A D y WANTED 60—to locally 
representa N.Y. Company incor- 

porated to supply Dry Goods, Clothing, Shoes, Jew- 
elry, etc., to consumers atcost. Also a Man of tact, 
Sala 75, to enroll members (80,000 now 
enrolled, 100,000 paid in). References. Empire 
perative Ass’n (well rated) Lock Box )61, N. % 
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“<< \ ELL girls,” said Dorthey, cheerily, as 

the three friends seated themselves 
on the cool, airy piazza, ‘“‘ here we are ready 
for some fun. Whatshall it be?” 

* Picnic!’’ exclaimed Gladys. 

“Oh, yes! Do let’s have a picnic,” 
Je sie. 

“ Very well, but there are dont’s as well as 
do's to be considered in getting up a picnic. 
And Dorthey regarded her companions with a 
quizzic al smile. 

For imstance?’’ queried Jessie. 

‘In the first place,’’ replied Dorthey, “don't 
savin ennenanaiial people; let all present be 
on good terms with each other, for you know 
how very uncomfortable it is to be obliged to 
talk to an uucongenial person, and we want 
every one who attends our picnic to have a 
good time.”’ 

“* Yes indeed, of course we do,”’ 
 and—— 

“Wait, I have an idea,’ broke in Gladys; 
* Don't carry baskets, they are heavy and 
troublesome to bring home again, but let us 
pack the lunch in pasteboard boxes; these 
are light in weight and can be thrown away 
after dinner. And, girls, don’t you think it is 
much better to have a modest lunch, and be 
sure that what we do have is appetizing and 
good, than to try for something elaborate and 
perhaps fail?” 

“Certainly we do ; and that has made me 
think of a dun’t,”’ said Jessie, sitting belt up- 
right in her hammock to give emphasis to her 
intended suggestion: ‘‘ Don’t take anything 
that will crush or spill, such as pies or custards ; 
they are always a disappointment, something 
is sure to happen to them, and so often they 
run over and spoil whatever is packed near 
them.” 

This practical idea was received with ap- 
plause, and Jessie continued with growing 
enthusiasm—“ If each girl decides beforehand 
exactly what she will take, and let us know, 
we can arrange it so we won't have too muc h 
of one thing and not enough of another. Now, 
who will bring the bread, butter, tongue, 
mustard, pepper and salt?”’ 

bisa will,’ answered Dorthey, looking down 
at her pretty white hands. ‘I’ ve just learned to 
make splendid bread, light as a feather and 
as white as snow, as the girls say in our cook- 
ing class. I will take the bread in the loaf to 
slice at dinner time so the pieces will be fresh 
and sweet; a baking-powder can with a tightly 
fitting lid, will do to pack the butter in. The 
tongue I shall take whole, then it won't taste 


said 


agreed Jessie, 


like dried chips. It can be sliced at the table, 
and those who want sandwiches can make 
them.” 


‘ Besides,’ putin Jessie, “some of the party 
may prefer the buttered bread without the 
meat.”’ 

“Wouldn't it be wise to tell us how you will 
pack these items so we will know how to 
manage our boxes?’ asked Gladys, and both 
girls looked expectantly at Dorthey as she 
e xplained— 

‘First, I must find a strong pasteboard box 
- near the required size as possible; if the 
box happens to be too small I can get another 
one about the same size, cut one end or side 
out of each box, and join the two boxes to- 
gether, by shoving one half way in the other, 
which will make one large box, dont you see? 
If the box is too long instead of too small, I 
will cut enough off on one end to make it the 
proper length; then 
fitting the open end 
of the box into the 
piece cut off I will 
sew them together 
with a strong needle 
and thread; if the box 
is too broad I will cut 
off the side and sew it on again in the same 
way, and if too deep simply cut off the extra 
height at the top of the box and the lid will 
not need alteration; but when the box is 
too long or too wide the lid must be cut and 
sewed in the same way as the box so it will 
fit.” 








Ly 


“How can you think of all the little de- 
tails?’’ exclaimed Jessie. 

“ Don’tinterrupt,’ said Gladys, “let Dorthey 
tell us about packing the box.” 

“Well,” pursued Dorthey, settling herself 
more comfortable in the easy rocking chair, 
“when the box is 
ready I shall fit in 
to it a nice, clean 
piece of white paper, 
large enough to lie 
smoothly on the 
bottom and extend 
up the sides beyond 
the top.’ 

we hat kind of paper?’’ demanded Jessie. 

“Oh, the kind they usein the drug stores is 
the best. It comes in large sheets, and is not 
at all expensive. I will wrap the bread in 
pare. ” continued Dorthey, ‘and put it in the 
0X first; next, the tongue, wrapped in paper; 
then the can of butterand, last, the pepperamd 
salt done up in separate pieces of paper and 





tied securely with string. I will have the pre- 
pared mustard in a wide mouthed bottle, well 
corked, wrapped in paper and packed in the 
box. If there are any spaces between the 
parcels, I will fill them up with paper rolled 
and crushed in the hand.’ 

‘Perhaps I shall take cold-boiled chicken or 
ham, in addition to, or in place of the tongue. 
I will havethe ham nicely sliced at home and 
placed in asmall box, or wrapped in paper 
and packed in the large box. If I take 
chicken every bit of meat shal! be taken from 
the bones and packed like the ham. When 
the box is ready I will fold over all the up- 
right ends of the paper extending beyond the 
edge of the box, put on the lid, wrap the box 
in a piece of strong, brown paper, and fasten it 
securely with a stout piece of twine, passing 
it around the box several times and making 
aloop of the twine c.. the top, to form a 
handle by which to carry it.’ 
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Dorthey paused, out of breath, and Gladys, 
leaning over and gently stroking the rich 
brown hair of her companion, said, ‘You are a 
genius, dear.”’ 

‘Not quite,” replied Dorthey, “ 
ing by experience.”’ 

‘Does salad come next on the list?” asked 
Jessie. ‘‘ Because I know some one who always 
makes good dressing.” Here she looked laugh- 
ingly at Gladys. Dorthey’s merry eyes were 
also on the girl, which caused her cheeks to 
glow while she made haste to say “ Girls how 
can you? Butif you really would like some 
of my salad, I will gladly make it; only, 
Dorthey, do tell me how salad can be packed 
in a pasteboard box.” 

Kasely; but the dry ingredients must be 


only profit- 


putin the box; the dressing in something 
else, and the box will answer fora salad bow]; 


you only have to fit white paper in it, and 
place the lettuce in one side of the box, and 
the lobster, dry as it comes from the shell, or 
whatever you use in place of the lobster, in 
the other side of it; then tie up the box, 

You must put the dressing in glass or china, 
whichcan be securely corked at the top; a 

short, wide mouthed pickle bottle, or small pre- 

serve jar; perhaps better still, a jelly glass, 
with a cover to screw on, will donicely. If you 
use a jar or glass I advise you to cover the 
top of your dressing with a piece of writing 
paper, soaked in olive oil to keep it from 
coming in contact with the metal cover; wrap 
the glass of dressing in soft, white cloth, or 
many folds of soft paper to prevent it break- 
ing; then tie it firmly on top of the salad box; 
next wrap all together in brown paper, fasten 
with strong twine, and make a handle on top 
as [told you J should do on my box.” 

“ How easy when you once know how,” said 
Jessie. “I think I will take cake,” she added, 
“One delicious layer cake, good and thick, 
so high,” and she measured the height with 
her hand as shespoke. ‘And I will have lots 
of small cakes besides; now tell me how to 
pack them, Dorthey.” 

“Well,” I would cut out a round of stiff 
pasteboard, a little larger than the layer cake, 
and cover it with white paper fringed round 
the edge; then set the cake on it instead of a 


oy You must put your large cake in the 
0x first, and fill up the space with small 
ones,” 


“ What else shall we have,” 
aloud. 

“Cold coffee is refreshing, suggested 
Dorthey. “And if wego where there is a spring 
or where we can find cool, drinking water it 
will be a good idea to take sweetened lemon 
juice in a bottle; the lemons should not be 
squeezed until the morning of the picnic, else 
the juice will be stale and flat, if not bitter. 
Now comes the problem of the tablecloth.” 

“Why not use the large sheets of white 

maper?”’ asked Gladys, “then we will not be 
bothe red with the care of a linen one. 

“Of course that will do, and it can be kept 
from blowing away by laying large stones on 
the corners.” 

“Or twigs,” said Jessie. 

“Yes, and for plates,” continued Dorthey, 
‘we will take the small, wooden ones usually 
found at the groceries ; if we cannot get these 
we will cut squares of stiff pasteboard, about 
the size of small square plates. An old 
pasteboard box will answer as material for 
plates, and we can cut pieces of clean, white 
writing paper with the four edges turned up 
and made to fit the 
plates; we will place 
the paper on the 
plates when serving 
the salad, the up- 
turned edges will 
prevent the salad 
sliding off the plate. 
How would newly 
whittled sticks do, for stirring the sugar in 
our coffee, instead of spoons ?’’ 

What fun,” cried Jessie, “ they will be like 
chops sticks; but can we manage salad with 
them ?” 

‘*No,” Dorthey answered, “ we 
take forks for that; but they 


mused Gladys, 


” 





will have to 
must be plated 


ones, for there is always danger of loosing 
them. Now this is the table ware we will 


need and the way I think best to pack it. A 
waterpail is very ‘useful, one of papier mache is 
the lightest, and eve rything can be packed in 
that. We must have a water pitcher, cups, 
and a sharp knife—don't forget the knife, it is 
very important. Several cups, placed one in- 
side the other with paper between, can be put 
in the pitcher, with the forks, knife, and 





spoonsticks; then the pitcher wrapped in 


paper and placed in the middle of the bucket 


the rest of the cups, also wrapped in as PAINT 
and fitted one in another, can be packed in 


around the pitcher ; the pasteboard plates a | 
on top of the heavier artic les, and, last of all, 
the paper tablecloth carefully folded in as few 
folds as possible and placed over thetop. The 
‘mmodacah ware isthe only thing to be brought 
home again, and the girl who furnishes it 
should not be expected to contribute any 
thing else. 

“ We agree to that,” said Gladys. “ But, girls, 
we must have a new diversion of some kind. 
Wouldn't it bea good plan to take a water- 
melon as an extra desert ?’ 

‘How could we carry 
turning to Dorthey. 

‘Tie a stout cord round the melon, in shawl- 
strap fashion,’ responded her friend; “ then 
fasten the two straps together at the two 
sides, the top and the bottom, with short 
lengths of cord make a handle, and carry the 
fruit as you would one of the bexes.” 

“And we will make the seeds 
amusement,” announced Gladys. 

“Amusement, how ?’’ questioned incredu- 
lous Jessie. 

“Why before the melon is cut each one of 
the party must guess the number of seeds it 
contains; but first of all our names should 
be written down on a piece of paper, and as 
each guess is made, the number of seeds 
guessed be written opposite the name of the 
guesser. When the melon is served, each 
person counts the seeds in her slice, then all 
the numbers are added together, the result of 
giving the exact amount of seeds contained 
in the entire melon, and the person guessing 
nearest the sum total must be crowned with 
a wreath of green leaves as king or queen of 
the feast.” 


it?” asked Jessie, 


furnish 





‘What do they do then?” inquired Jessie. 
“ Kach one of the party comes forward, in 
turn, and makes a low bow or a courtesy to 


the ruler of the feast, accompanying the act 
with a compliments wry speech, the order being 
determined by the nearness ‘of the guess to 
the correct number, making the one with the 
best guess come first and the poorest guesser 
come last. Of course the brighterthe remarks 
the more fun we will have, but no one can be 
excused from the little speech.”’ 

“Glad you thought of the melon. It will 
be jolly to hear all the impromptu speeches; 


but Lam rather appalled at the thought of 


saying anything myself. However, I will try” 
added Jessie, with a laugh. 

“Oh, girls, itisafter five o’clock,” exclaimed 
Gladys, consulting her chatelaine watch, ‘and 
too late to discuss the picnic any further. But 
Yam sure it will bea grand success find we 
will all come home with sunshine in our 
hearts and the memory of a delightful day 
spent in the woods, I speak laughingly, but I 
mean What I say,” and Gladys beamed down 
upon her two companions as she rose to take 
her departure, calling back as she went— To- 
morrow afternoon we can decide upon time 
and place, and make our list of invitations, 
Good-by.” 

* Good-by.” 

“Good-by. Hope it won’t rain.” 

“er 
Save Your Friend—Save Yourself. 

At the cost of a word—you save a friend. 

If you have had trouble and have found a 
means of escape, you will reveal it to another, 

specially when you are put to no further 
expense than a seasonable word of warning. 

See how this is done for the sick and dis- 
eased by the following well-known men and 
women: 

Drs. Starkey & PALEN, 
Philadelphia, Pa. : 

“Your Compound Oxygen Treatment. re- 
stored me to health from the utter mental and 
physical exhaustion due to overwork. 

“MARY A LIVERMORE.” 
MELROSE, Mass. 

The Hon. Wm. Penn Nixon, 
cago Inter-Ocean, said: 
Drs. SraRKEY & PALEN, 

Philadelphia, Pa, : 

“Your Compound Oxygen Treatment cured 

me of very serious lung and throat trouble. 
“WM. PENN NIXON,” 


No. 1529 Arch 


Kditor of Chi- 


No. 1529 Arch 8t., 


Ask Drs. Starkey & Palen for their book of 


200 pages, 
You will get it by return mail, 
of charge. 
The book is filled with such indorsements 
as the above. 
Address Drs. 
Arch street, 
street, San 


entirely free 


StarKEY & PAaLen, No. 1529 
Philadelphia, Pa.; 120 


Francisco, Cal. 





EVERYBODY SHOULD ORDER 


PANTS 


To -neasure from us instead of paying the high 
prices _f local custom dealers, Owin mn the immense 
yw of goods we are selling are able to furni-h them 
at 3, 4, and & dollars per pair, in latest fashion, of 
ALT goods, Wa deliver free and guaranteea fit. 
Samples and rules for self-me pourgmee nt sent free. 

COLUMBIA CUSTOM PANTS CO., 140-44 W, 

fash. St., Chicago. Refer, Commercial Nat’! Bk.Chic, 


urein it. Apply for caplivalare. if Ng stamp en- 
closed samples will be sent. J.W. Stoakes, Milan, QO, 
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PLAIN 
WHITE 
To LooK 


OPAL RUBY 4 Me 


= 1X ETC. AMBER 
K-ON 


é =IK-\ TRY IT. 
WILL ALSO CHANGE THE COLOR OF Wooos 
Witt Lac@uER TIN, JAPAN IRON. 
PIK-RON for Wood, - 
PIK-RON for Glass, , - 
&2"To receive attention mention this paper. 
WOLFF & RANDOLPH, Philadelphia. 


GLASS 


by mail, 35e. 
os 60¢. 





SEE MY 


SPONGE ? 








DRESS 
your Shoes 
with 


WOLFF'S 
ACME 
BLACKING 


Once a Month! 


Other days wash them 
clean with 


SPONGE AND WATER. 


If you are interested in CALIFORNIA send 
for a free sample copy of 


“CALIFORNIA.” 


A Journal of Rural Industry. All about California 
Rural Life, Fruit-Growing and Farming. Illustrated, 
SEN T FRE rice, $1.50 per year. Issued monthly. 
SEN REE for three months on trial to any one 

contemplating removing to California. 
ENT FR THE CALIFORNIA COMPANY, 
Nevada Block, San Francisco, California 





LADIES? For ae Teas, Social om and Home A Amusement, buy 


STANCHETITE 


The Great Mystery which sneneprane the people years 
ago. Beats Table-tipping, Spirit-rappings, etc. etc 
For a real, down-right, good eve ning’s fun buy a P lan- 
chette Board. Price, each, 60 cents and $1.00 
Mailed post-paid, 


SELCHOW & RIGHTER, 41 John St., 


WM.RADAM’S_ 


MICROBE 
KILLER 


Cures all Diseases. 


All sickness is caused by disease germs, called mi- 
crobes. If you are in poor health or suffering from 
any ae mute or chronic disease, if your blood is impure, 
you should read up on the germ theory. Our pamp iets 
explaining the above and giving history of the Microbe 
Killer are given away or mailed free to any address, 


Philadelphia Branch, 1005 Arch St. 


The WM, RADAM MICROBE KILLER C0., 


54 Sixth Avenue, New York © ity. 
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PRACTICAL 


Poultry Keeping. 


Fifth Edition. 
An Illustrated Book on 
Poultry. 

How to breed and 
manage Hens, Turkeys, 
Ducks and Geese for 
Kiges, Market and Ex- 
hibition, 








Part lL— Poultry 
Hiouses —'Ten Styles 
with Diagrams—How 
to Build and Manage 
Movable Nests and 
Roosts. 





PartllI.—General 
Care for Hens —Sit- 
ting Hens, Laying 


Hens, Young Chickens, Turkeys, Ducks and Geese— 
Mating Fowls for Breeding— Mating Fowls for Eggs— 
Mating Fow!]s for Flesh. 
Part I1l.—Diseases, This chapter is very full on 
Gene Ss, Roulp Cholera and all Fow] ailments. 
' 


The saving of one fowl! will buy the book. 
Pa — 1V.— Different breeds. ‘Ten full-page illustrations 
The Origin and History of all Varieties. 
Part V.—Poultry Enemies—How to Trap Them—The 
Skunk, Rat, Fox, Weasel, Hawk and Owl 
Part VI. — Miscellaneous — Receipts for Medicines — 


Hiow to fatten Poultry—How to kill, dress and pack 
Poultry for market—How to fit Fowls for Exhibition 

Capons, and how te produce them— Incubators, how 
to make and manage them —ete,, etc 

Every subject in the line of Poultry keeping fully 

treated, 

The book has many good testimonials of purchasers. 
The New York Weekly Tribune says of it, “ It is just 
what every one needs who keeps a dozen fowls.” The 
Poultry Messenger says: “It contains all that is valu 
able to the farmer or fancier for both pleasure and 
profit. One of its chapters,‘ A Word to Beginners’, is 
worth to old and new the full price asked.” 

Sent by mail, paper cover, 5) cents. Nicely bound in 
cloth, 75 cents. Postal note preferred; stamps taken, 
Address 


6. M. T. JOHNSON, Box 9, Binghamton, N.Y. 


. B. -With every copy I send my Poultry Annual for 
se00, and prices of fowls and eggs of the most popular 
varietie +s. Also of Bone Meal and Crushed Oyster S rells. 
A K your dealer for Water Pals 

airy Pails, Wash Basins, Cus- 

idors, Slop Jars, Table Mats, 
ar, Mats, Ete. made from FL. 
BER. Practically indestructible 
Manufact’d by the STAND- 
ARD FIBER-WARE CO. 
Nothing will please you like this 
Pla andWeeorate Ware. In use 
everywhere. Nonegenuine with 
out **STANDARD” Trade Mark on 
bottom. If yourdealer does not 
keep it, send his address and 
_we will mi mail you picture card 
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“She stands with eyes 
marred by the mists 
of pain, 

Like some wan lily 
over drenched with 
rain.” 


Y 


Monday was 
a busy day in 
the studio; Ar- 
mydis was 
awake and at 
work an hour 
before his usu- 
al time of ris- 
ing. By noon 
he had put in 
a good day’s 
stint; at that 
hour Gino 
rapped at his 
door. 

“T have come 
to help you 
prepare for 
your guests,” 
= said. “Are 
you ready to 
ote ?’ 

“Come _ in, 
and we will 
get right to 
work.” 

“* What’s the 
first thing to 
do? If you 
don’t object, I 
will megilp your 
Psyche; she's too 
white.” 

“Go ahead,” said Armydis, with his mouth 
full of tacks. He was on the top of a ladder, 
arranging the folds of an old damask curtain 
wrought in gold, which had once veiled the altar 
of a Russian church, and now served to hide the 
grim outlines of Monsieur Alexandre, an ar- 
ticulated French skeleton of aristocratic mien. 

There was another tap on the door, and 


Rakescrape, a poor devil of an artist, who 
lived God knows how, put his head in at the 
door. 


“T heard the hammering,’ he said, “ and 


came down to see what I could do.” 

“Now, Rakescrape, you can't afford the 
time; go back to your work,” said Armydis. 
** Much obliged all the same.” 

“How do you suppose a man can work, 
with that racket going on over his head? Be- 
sides, as I can’t come and meet your friends 
this afternoon, Armydis, the least thing I can 
do is to help get the place ready.” 

“Very well. You might spread out the 
peacock’s tail ; it is very oy: ‘ 

The new comer scrambled up to the little 
balcony, on the rail of which stood a stuffed 
peacock, with wide-spreading tail. 

“What do you mean about not coming up 
this afternoon?” said Armydis. 

“T hate company,” growled the long-haired 
Rakescrape. 

‘Since when, Rakescrape ?” 

The little hirsute monster was a devoted 
admirer of the fair sex. 

“‘T haven’t any clothes fit to come in, and, 
what is even worse, my long-suffering laund- 
ress is in possession of every shirt Town, ex- 
cept the one on my back; shesays she is hold- 
ing them as security for what I owe her.” 

“You must not let such a trifle as that keep 
you away ; I can lend you a shirt, as easily as 
not,” said Armydis. 

Rakescrape was silent; he was struggling 
with himself. He was the poorest of the men 
in the building, the other artists being fairly 
well-to-do. He had worshiped Mrs. Ackers 
from afar, since the time of her début into 
fame, and the prospect of meeting her made it 
very hard to decline the invitation. 

“Come, old fellow, don’t be so vain; nobody 
will be the wiser, even if my shirt does not fit 
you as well as your own. I depend on you; I 
promised Mrs. Ackers that you would be here.” 

“In that case,” Rakescrape weakly replied, 
“‘T suppose I must come.” 

“ Hello, Armydis, when did you do this?” 
said Gino, pointing to a picture which had 
been standing face to the wall. 

“What do you think of it?” Armydis 
asked. 

“It’s pretty good,” said Gino disparagingly, 
while Rakescrape came down and stood ex- 
amining the picture critically. 

“It is very fair,” he said; “the flesh is 
rather hot in tone. How about the drawing of 
that left arm?’’ 

“The background is too dark,” said Gino. 

_“No matter about the defects,” cried Army- 
dis, warmly; “though I fail to see any. I 
Suppose you'll admit that it has some merit?” 

“All your work has merit, my dear,” said 
Gino, “but the subject is not original.” 

- No, but the treatment of it is,” cried 
Armydis. “TI tell you that there has been no 
picture exhibited this year that compares in 
technique, in composition, in color, with this.” 

Gino shrugged his shoulders and said 
nothing. 

__ “You are neither of you capable of judging 
it,” continued Armydis, fervently, “because 
nay are under the illusion that it was painted 

y one of your contemporaries; look at the 
date.” 

“Armydis, 186-. You must have painted it 
before you were born,”’ said Rakescrape. 

Phi 4 od od He: it before I was born,”’ 
rmydis replied, ‘‘ He was only my age when 
he died,” > y my age wh 
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There was a silence for a few moments, dur- 
ing which the two friends looked at the beau- 
tiful picture with very different eves. It was 
the last thing the elder Armydis had painted, 
the picture of a litthe wounded Love, lying 
with folded wings, in helpless pain. 

“This belonged to my aunt, Lady Lawton; 
she has just sent it to me,” said Armydis. 

“It must have the place of honor, to-day,” 
said Gino, moving an easel into a good light. 

Armydis brought from the inner room a tall, 
white lily growing in a jar, and placed it be- 
fore his father’s picture. ‘“ This flower is like 
her,’ he said to himself; “she is the sweetest, 
whitest thing I ever saw.” 

The guests were invited for four o'clock, and 
by that time the studio was in perfect order. 
Theodora, whose coat had now faded to a deli- 
cate rose-color, was resplendent with newly- 
gilded horns and polished hoofs. Jocko’s cage 
was new in honor of the occasion, and Ali 
rejoiced in a new collar. From the window 
of the studio below, hung a coat and trousers, 
the property of Mr. Rakescrape, who habitu- 
ally smoked a very old and strong pipe. The 
poor, shabby painter had been to his barber 
tor the first time in six months, at the sugges- 
tion of Gino. He had put on the borrowed 
shirt, and stood waiting till the last moment, 
airing his garments, hopelessly saturated with 
the fumes of tobacco. Svon after four a 
brougham stopped before the door, and two 
ladies got out. One was tall and slender, 
dressed all in white, slow and graceful of mo- 
tion as a snowy bird; beside her the other 
looked like a bird of paradise, gorgeous in 
plumage, shining with jewels. Behind the 
closed lattice, Mr. Raflerty gloomily watched 
the arrival of these fair visitors; he knew, as 
did most of the occupants of the building, that 
the beautiful Mrs. Ackers had come to take 
tea with Armydis. Rakescrape had hurriedly 
taken in those articles of his wardrobe which 
had been airing, and proceeded to put them 
on. Armydis met his guests at the door, and 
ushered them into the studio, where they 
found Gino awaiting them. The bird-of-para- 
dise fluttered gracefully about the large apart- 
ment, admiring everything with infinite grace 
and good humor. She lifted the curtain 
which veiled Monsieur Alexandre’s slender 
figure, but quickly dropped it with a horrified 
shriek :— 

“Armydis, the Egyptian!’’ she cried. ‘I 
have at last solved the riddle of this inecom- 
prehensible young man; in the midst of our 
feast you would have produced this grisly 
symbol of mortality.” 

“There is a skeleton in every house, you 
know,” laughed Armydis; “poor Alexandre 
is not so cleverly closeted as some other of his 
brethren.” 

“There is only one thing lacking, Armydis. 
Where are the promised Bohemians?” 

“Gino is known among us as the Prince of 
Bohemia.” 

The sculptor acknowledged the title with a 
salute of royal dignity. 

“No,” said Mrs. Ackers, “he deserves the 
title of Prince, but his kingdom is not Bohe- 
mia.” 

“Ah, madam, it is better to be the servant of 
the Queen of Beauty than to be the Prince of 
the greatest kingdom of the world,” mur- 
mured Gino, Pattie flashed a radiant glance 
upon him, and whatever her answer might 
have been it was not heard at the other end 
of the room, where Phillida and Armydis 
were talking together. There was an alcove 
near the fire-place, with a divan, and a table 
spread for tea, with a samovar, and the dainti- 
est of Russian porcelain, and Venetian glass; 
a basket of peaches, and another of beautiful 
muscat grapes, lent their rich color to the 
pretty table. Spreading her rainbow-colored 
skirts about her, the professional beauty sank 
down upon the divan; Gino took his place on 
a low stool near her, and the two quickly be- 
came oblivious to everything but themselves, 
and the cut, and thrust, and parry of their 
conversation. It meant nothing to either of 
them; both were quite aware that they might 
never meet again, and yet each applied them- 
selves to the business of making an impres- 
sion upon the other, with as much ardor as if 
their happiness for life depended on it. Any 
student of human nature, on entering that 
room, would have read the true situation at a 
rug two phases of the conversation would 
1ave given him a key to it. All that hovering 
near the dangerous topic of love, all those in- 
tense glances, those lowered voices, meant 
that two well-matched fencers had crossed 
swords in the old art of light flirtation. 

Armydis was showing Miss Langdon some 
of his sketches, and she was talking with an 
ease and freedom that she never felt in the 
presence of his cousin. 

“TI have always wanted to be a painter,” 
she said. ‘I think I have it in my soul, but 
not in my fingers. I see so many beautiful 
pictures, but when I try to set them down for 
other people to see, I can do nothing.” 

“Tt is the way with all of us,’’ sighed Army- 
dis. “If I could only paint the things I dream 
of I should not be as unworthy as Iam to 
bear my father’s name.” 

“TI wonder if you could paint my picture 
for me, the one I like best ?”’ 

“ Let me try.” 

“Tt is an angel, tall, and pure, and white, 
and he always rolls the earth along; heis sad, 
terribly sad, for all the suffering he sees and 
cannot help in the world; he carries in his 
hand a branch of white flowers :—his name is 
Resignation.” or 
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Armydis took up a bit of charcoal 
while she was speaking, and began 
sketching in the picture which her 
words had brought before his eyes. 

“IT will paint your picture for you,” 
he said, “if you will let me have your 
face for the angel's. You cannot imag- 
ine how difficult it is to find models 
for the ideal. Why, 1 could paint you 
just as you stand there; 
that simple, white drapery 
could hardly be improved.” 

“No, no,” said Phillida, 
“you shall not paint me for 
fesignation, lam not atall 
resigned ; I want to live, and have, and enjoy.” 

She had thrown off her serious mood as if it 
had been a disguise, and her clear, fresh 
laughter rang out heartily, in strong con- 
trast to the gentle, cooing laugb that rippled 
in Gino’s attentive ear. 

A tap at the door announced the arrival of 
Rakescrape, who came in flushing and awk- 
ward, redolent with the combined odors of 
cavendish tobacco and heliotrope perfume. 
Armydis oblivious of everything, save the fact 
that he wanted to continue his conversation 
with Phillida, unfeelingly presented Rake- 
scrape to Mrs. Ackers, and placed a chair for 
him close to Gino. The sculptor frowned 
malevolently at the host, but Pattie, with her 
gracious smile, soon put poor little Rakescrape 
almost at his ease, 

* We have not seen the goat, Mr. Armydis, 
said Phillida; “we have heard so much about 
her.”’ : 

Theodora, who had been asleep in an ad- 
joining room, made her appearance, and con- 
descended to make friends with the visitors. 

Phillida took a ribbon from her dress, and 
tying it to the goat’s horns, danced lightly 
about the studio, Theodora following, antic 
and graceful as her partner. Gino took up a 
mandolin, on which he strummed the music 
of an Italian tarantella, while the others beat 
time with their hands. A sudden wave of 
merriment had swept through the room, no 
one of them could have said where, or why, it 
originated ; electrical phenomena of this sub- 
tler sort have not yet found an Edison to ex- 
plain them. Each one forgot his own private 
cares and joys, in that expansive moment, and 
entered fully and heartily into the common 
feeling of joyous merry making. 

“Tableaux, we must have some tableaux,” 
cried Phillida, stopping breathless from her 
dance. ‘That window looks as if it were made 
on purpose for them. Each of us shall make 
a picture; I will give mine first. Come, Mr. 
Armydis, I shall need your help.” 

The studio was two stories high. Half way 
between the ceiling and the floor was the large 
window Phillida had espied ; it opened upon a 
vacant room, from which it was shut off by a 
heavy curtain. After a short delay the curtain 
was drawn, revealing the first living picture. 

Hercufes stood before them, crowned with 
myrtle, his lion skin across his shoulder, his 
club in one hand, the golden apples of the 
Hesperides in the other. 

“ Bravo, Armydis, bravo,’’ cried the specta- 
tors, too much in the spirit of the frolic to be 
critical, thinking only of the beauty and 
strength of the young demi-god, and over- 
looking the facts that his lion skin was in 
truth a Corean tiger’s, his mighty staff the 
back log from the fire place, and the golden 
apples only yellow peaches from the hot- 
house at Lawton Hall. The next picture, 
composed by Mrs. Ackers, was agroup; Pattie, 
in the guise of Marguerite, appeared leaning 
from the window, a bunch of daisies in her 
hand, her long, fair hair falling about her. 
She was pulling the petals from a daisy, all 
unconscious of the fact that Mephistopheles— 
impersonated by Mr. Rakescrape in a red, 
winted cap and crimson cloak—was standing 
yvehind her leering horribly over her shoulder 
with a mandolin in his hand. This was ap- 
plauded to the echo, and Armydis was called 
upon to produce his composition. At that 
moment the door of the studio opened and 
Sir John Lawton came in. 

“Ah, Jack, you have come as usual to help 
me out of a scrape,” cried Armydis. ‘Come 
up here, and you too, Miss Langdon, I want 
you both.” 

Lawton entered into the spirit of the occa- 
sion; he had been worried all day by one thing 
and another, and now threw himself ardently 
into the frolic. Armydis’ tableau was so good 
a composition that his friends begged him to 
paint a picture from it. Framed by the dark 
window frame stood the young Bacchus, with 
Ariadne by his side. He was crowned with 
joy, the invaluable skin of the Corean hung 
across his breast, his arms were bare, in his 
right hand he held a goblet of Venetian glass, 
into which Phillida, as Ariadne, poured wine 
from a classic amphora; she was also crowned 
with a green fillet, her long, waving hair fall- 
ing below her knees, one soft tress coiled about 
the bare, brown throat of the god of Pleasure. 

“Do not move,” cried Gino, ‘it is too beau- 
tiful ; wait till I bring my camera.” 

“T wish that I might never move,” mur- 
mured Bacchus in Ariadne’s ear. 

They were alone together, and yet under the 
searching eyes of the small audience. 

“One sees,” said Pattie, “‘ that those two 
people were both born for the stage ; how won- 
derfully they have entered: into the characterse 
they represent.” 

In a few seconds the camera, which was al- 
ready prepared, was adjusted, and the scene 
was photographed; the whole proceeding not 
occupying over a minute and a half. 

The Bacchus and Ariadne kept their posi- 
tions admirably ; neither moved, though Ari- 
adne’s breast shook with her quickened breath, 
and the blood of Bacchus leapt in his veins. 
“My God,” he murmured so low that she was 
not sure of his words, “ I cannot bear this an- 
other moment.” The hand that held the am- 
phora trembled. 

“That will do,” cried Gino, ‘ much obliged.” 

No one was willing to attempt another ta- 
bleau after the success of the last; and the 
actors, throwing off the various studio proper- 
ties, gathered about the tea table, Where Mrs, 
Ackers presided, 
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Presently, after the tea-drinking, the group 
split up again; and, as if by some natural law 
of attraction, Sir Jolin and Phillida found 
themselves together at one end of the studio. 

“ Why did you not ride this morning?” he 
began imperatively. 

* | really forget, so much has happened since 
I suppose there was something more amusing 
to do,” Phillida answered indifferently. 

“Oh, without doubt; perhaps you had an 
engagement with Fiddle-Faddle?”’ 

“No, that was later; we breakfasted with him 
at twelve.” 

“ What happened next ?” 

** Nothing particular, till we came here.’ 

He had been conscious of a change in her 
for some time past; she had not met him as 
frankly as formerly, it was as if some antic 
elf had borrowed her form, and tormented him 
with a thousand coquetries and moods which 
were foreign tothe Phillida he had first known, 
the girl with the truthful, speaking eyes. 

“| wanted to see you, though I cannot flat- 
ter myself that the news I have for you will 
be of much interest.”’ 

“Try and see; I am often amused by very 
small things.’’ She smiled as she said this with 
an exasperating indifference. 

“Tt only concerns my insignificant self. I 
leave London to-morrow for the Continent. I 
may not return for a long time, months, years 
possibly.”’? His eyes were fixed on hers. The 
joyous light died from Phillida’s face. Before 
she could speak, he said roughly, “* Well, will 
you not even say that you are sorry?” 

“Why do you go?” 

His answer came in a low, trembling voice. 
At the other end of the room Pattie was play- 
ing the “ Moonlight Sonata’’ to the group 
gathered about the piano. 

“Why? God in heaven! Do you ask me 
why? It is for your sake, and yours only. 
Child tell me that I am right; help me to cut 
out my own heart by saying that you are glad 
Iam going.”’ 

‘The music came to an end,,and Mrs. Ackers 
was asked to play something more, when there 
was a tap at the door and a woman's voice 
outside cried “Armydis, are you at home? 
May [come in?” Pattie recognized the voice, 
and rose from the piano. Armydis opened 
the door, and Rosamond Lawton entered the 
studio. She paused on seeing its occupants, 
and said— 

“{ had no idea you had company; I came to 
see if my husband were here.”’ 

“Yes, he is here, and some other friends, 
Mrs. Ackers hus been giving us some tea; you 
will sit down and take some?” 

It was an awkward situation, but both 
Rosamond and Mrs. Ackers were tired of the 
childish quarrel that had so long separated 
them, and the occasion for a reconciliation 
was welcome to both. Pattie came forward 
holding out her hand. 

‘Tam glad to see you, Lady Lawton. I hope 
that dear boy of yours is quite well again.” 

“ He is better, thank you. Iam glad to see 
that you have recovered from your lameness,” 

While this important reconciliation of the 
two ladies was being eflected, no one paid any 
attention to what was going on at the other 
end of the studio. Not a word was spoken 
between the Bacchus and Ariadne of a half- 
hour ago; they only looked at each other. 

“Tam sorry that I cannot stay longer,” said 
Rosamond, “but you know my husband and 
I are leaving to-morrow for Switzerland, and 
we have friends to dine this evening; I have 
not come to carry him off,” she added gra- 
ciously, “but to get the key of the wine cellar 
which he carried off in his pocket.” 

“What forgetful creatures men are,” said 
Mrs. Ackers, ‘Suppose you had not found 
him here?” 

“Then the claret would have been cold, and 
the champagne warm, which my lord and 
master would not have liked at all.” 

Lawton had joined them, and was full of 
penitence at his blunder in carrying off the 
key. Rosamond persisted in her refusal to 
stay, and soon after took her departure, her 
husband going down to put her in the carriage, 
When they were alone together on the stairs 
she said hurriedly 

‘“T think I have made peace wih Mrs. 
Ackers; I thought it would please you.” 

“Yes, it is much better.” 

“Who was that at the end of the studio? 
She stood with her back to the light, so I could 
not see whether it was any one I knew or not.” 

“She is a cousin of Mrs. Ackers,’’ said 
Lawton. 

“Poor woman, how those dreary country 
cousins of hers do persecute her. J thought 
she had quarrelled with her aunt just to be 
rid of them.” 

“Tt’s not one of those girls,’ said Sir John. 
“T don’t think this cousin has been with her 
before. Shall I come home with you?” 

‘“No, I have to do some errands first; you 
will be too impatient. But be sure to be home 
in time to dress.” 

A minute after the door closed behind the 
Lawtons, there was a sound in the studio as of 
the breaking of glass. Phillida had suddenly 
reeled, and fallen to the floor, striking the 
easel near which she was standing,and knock- 
ing down the picture of the wounded Love. 
The vase which had stood before it, was shat- 
tered, and the tall lily was cast upon the 
ground. They all rushed to help her; she was 
pale and insensible. Armydis lifted her ten- 
derly, and laid her upon the divan; Rake- 
scrape ran for water, and Gino for smelling 
salts. Armydis stood by helpless, and pale as 
Phillida herself, while Pattie busied herself in 
bringing her to. 

“Tt is nothing,” she said; “she is subject to 
this sort of thing. Come, Phillida, don’t be 
foolish, open your eyes.” She struck the girl's 
hands vigorously, and dashed some water in 
her face; in a few moments Phillida opened 
her eyes and stared vacantly about her. Ar- 
mydis walked to the other end of the room. 
The door opened, and Lawton entered. ‘What 
has happened?” he cried, aghast. 

“Nothing,” said Armydis, stooping to pick 
up the shattered flower, “only my white lily 
is broken.” 
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Cuapter XVIII. 
“TI said—Then dearest since ‘tis so, 
Since now at length my fate I know, 
Since nothing all my love avails, 
Since all my.life seems meant for fails, 
My whole heart rises up to bless 
Your name, in pride and thankfulness !”” 


The dinner at the Lawton’s that evening 
was nota brilliant one. The host ate and 
drank little, and said less. Rosamond was 
very handsome in her classic, white dress, 
with a gold fillet in her hair, and beside her, 
Teresita looked insignificant and ordinary. 
Armydis and Captain Terris eased the eve- 
ning by their bright talk. Sir John thought 
he had never seen his cousin half so brilliant 
or so little agreeable before. Rosamond alone 
seemed to enjoy herself; she knew that she 
was looking her best, and that Mrs. Karden- 
spin was at her worst, two very comfortable 
facts. Her husband's indifference to Mrs. 
Kardenspin was too real to be feigned; if she 
herself had lost his love, the little Spaniard 
had not found it. Armydis was excited, and, 
for the first time in his life, was completely at 
cross purposes with his cousin. When Sir 
John praised Brenda's singing, Armydis 
pointed out her stupid, unimaginative acting. 
If Lawton commended the last government 
appointment, Armydis found it ridiculous. 
The painter’s brain was in a whirl; he could 
not understand the significance of what had 
happened in his studio that afternoon. His 
loyalty to his old friend, the new and deeper 
sentiment for Phillida, both forbade him to 
cherish the insane suspicion which had flashed 
across his mind at the moment when he had 
Jifted the unconscious girl in his arms. He 
reasoned with himself, but his instinct over- 
mastered his reason. 

John Lawton took more heed of his wife on 
that evening than he had done for many 
months; she wes flushed and animated, 
and her end of the table for once was the 
gayest. At her right hand sat Shuttle 
Kardenspin; at her left Terris, both old 
friends and well acquainted with the merits 
of the Lawton madeira. Her heart was 
lighter than it had been for many a day, 
and her low, musical laugh rang out over and 
over again. She knew that her husband was 
watching her. He had hardly spoken to 
Teresita; he was going with her on the mor- 
row to Switzerland, where she did not de- 
spair of keeping him during the whole of 
her stay. Sir John was looking at her in 
truth, watching every look she bestowed 
upon Terris, as if the whole thing was a 
scene ina play. He was angry with himself 
for caring what she said, and how she 
looked at her old lover; he had thought that 
he hated her heavy beauty, and yet it annoyed 
him to see another man sitting so near to that 
perfect form of flesh and blood for the posses- 
sion of which he had exchanged his free- 
dom. Beneath all these surface feelings the 
current of his thought set steadily towards 
Phillida. As soon as the ladies left the room, 
Lawton got up from the table— 

* Armydis,”’ he said, ‘I leave our friends in 
your hands. Jam going abroad to-morrow, 
and there are some matters which I still have 
to attend to this evening.” 

He took a hurried leave of his guests; his 
trap was at the door, and he drove furiously 
towards Kensington Gardens. He knew that 
Phillida was alone; he drove directly to the 
stable, where he found Nettles, from whom 
he learned that Miss Langdon was better, 
that she had come down to dinner, and was 
passing the evening in her own sitting-room, 

She did not keep him waiting, but came im- 
mediately into the music room. He noticed 
that she wore the dress of the afternoon, with 
the same faded flowers at her belt. There was 
no coquetry about her to-night; she was pale 
and worn, and her eyes were very bright. ‘The 
white misery in her face smote him to the 
heart; he forgot the conventional inquiry 
about her health which he had framed— 

* Phillida, what is it?” he said anxiously. 
‘What was the matter this afternoon ?” 

“It was nothing but the heat, and the 
heavy perfume of those flowers.” She was 
merely repeating what she -had heard Pattie 
say. “Tam sosorry to have made a scene, 
and to have broken that beautiful vase. Pattie 
tells me it was an antique.” 

He was watching her pitilessly. 

“Come,” he said, ‘let us speak the truth 
for once.”’ 

‘*T have spoken nothing but the truth.” 

“ Phillida, it was my fault. Do you forgive 
me?’’ 

“Yes; I think I forgive you.”’ 

“T should not have told you so suddenly. 
It was only to-day that I decided to go; itis 
for your sake, you know that it is for your 
sake; if you wish it, I will be back in three 
days.”’ 

She shook her head—“ It is not that,’’ she 
said. 

* Then what is it?” 

“Is what that woman said true? 
your wife ?”’ 

“ Yes, I am sorry that you met; I could not 
help it.” 

“It was only a mistake—but—I never knew 
that you were married until this afternoon.” 

fle stared at her aghast; he felt himself 
grow deadly cold. Was he dreaming, or was 
she mad? 

“This is too terrible. You have known, 
ever since you first brightened my life, that 
as truly as my heart and soul were yours, I 
was bound to another woman.” 

“No, [never dreamed of it.” 

“What can you mean? The first night we 
met you spoke of her to me; you have men- 
tioned her half-a-dozen times since.” 

“No; IT had seen a lady who they told me 
was Lady Lawton, yourmother. I may have 
spoken of her to you.” 

“Then you believed me to be a free man ?”’ 

saa" 

They stood looking helplessly at each other, 
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dumb with despair; they loved with all the 
desperation of a hopeless passion. For the 
first time they understood oneanother. They 
were so near together that with one move- 
ment he could have gathered her to his breast, 
but between them rose a barrier which not 
all the longings of their impassioned souls 
could break down. 

“*T have been a blind fool not to have guessed 
this before,’ he groaned. ‘“ What must you 
have thought of me?” 

“T never understood you before.”’ 

“At least, you now believe that I have not 
meant to deceive you?” 

“T hardly know what to think.” 

* Phillida!”’ 

There was no doubting the agony of his 
voice, 

“I did not mean that,’ she said hastily. 
‘“*T see now that it was all my mistake.” 

“T have been very wicked and very weak,” 
he cried; ‘‘but oh! my darling, I believed 
you understood me, and loved me in spite of 
everything; tell me that you forgive me, that 
you do not quite despise me.” 

He knelt at her’ feet, and kissed the hem of 
her white dress. 

‘“‘ Forgive me, forgive me, Phillida, and tell 
me what to do.” 

For the first time Phillida forgot her own 
pain in sympathy for his. She gavehim her 
hand; his hot tears fell upon it. 

* You must go away,” she answered, “and 
never let me see your face again.” 

“Tcannot. Do you so hate the sight of 
me?” 

“Unkind! You are right: we must speak 
the truth for the first and last time. Why 
will you make me say it? I love you; I 
loved you the first time I saw you, and I 
shall love you all my life.” 

He started to his feet, and caught both her 
hands in his— 

‘** Listen to me, Phillida, my goddess :—I have 
never loved any woman as | love you. I will 
give up everything in the world for you; let 
me stay with you, I am not strong enough to 
go; you are not strong enough to send ine.” 

She drew back from him, her face trans- 
figured with.love and grief— 

“Good-by,”’ she said; “ you must remember 
your honor and mine.” 

She stood for a moment in his aching 
sight, and then, as he sprang forward to lay 
his hands upon her, she turned and fled from 
the room. 

CuHarprer XIX. 

“Let them fight it out, friend! Things have gone too 
God cane judge the couple! Leave them as they are— 
Whichever one’s the guiltless, to his glory; 

And whichever one the guilt’s with, to my story.” 

The journey from London to Geneva seemed 
interminably long to John Lawton. Every 
detail which attended their departure aggra- 
vated the neryous excitement uader which he 
labored, and which, cost what it might, he 
was determined not to betray. He had ex- 
pected to meet Armydis at the station, but he 
had not come, and there was little satisfaction 
in the appearance of Captain Terris, who came 
down to see them off, armed with an immense 
bouquet for Rosamond. 

After a short stay in Geneva they traveled 
directly to one of the quieter of the Swiss 
towns, a little removed from the main route 
of the tourist. The day after he had estab- 
lished his mother, Rosamond and the baby in 
their pleasant apartment, Lawton. started 
upon a walking tour, in spite of all his moth- 
er's protestations. He telegraphed to Army- 
dis, asking him to join him, but received a 
curt refusal the same day. This cut him to 
the quick. Had Armydis guessed the true 
state of things, or was he merely on Rosa- 
mond’s side in the Kardenspin matter? 
eral notes from Teresita were forwarded to 
him, which, for lack of better occupation, he 
answered. So the first fortnight passed slowly 
away. Rosamond was happy in seeing her 
boy gaining in health and strength each day ; 
she had another cause for contentment: her 
hushand had not returned to London, as he 
had threatened, and, though he was gone for 
days at a time, climbing the mountains and 
visiting all the neighboring towns, he came 
back once or twice a week and spent a day 
with them, and on these occasions he was 
very kind, if a trifle preoccupied. 

After an absence longer than the rest, Sir 
Jobn returned late one evening, to find both 
the ladies gone to bed. He had been walking 
since noon, and was very tired and hungry. 
He felt indignant that neither his mother nor 
Rosamond (who had no reason to expect him) 
had sat up to receive him. He ordered food 
and wine to be brought into the small sitting- 
room of their apartment, which Rosamond 
had suddenly quitted an hour before, on hear- 
ing her boy cry. The room still retained the 
familiar perfume of violets, which always 
hung about her. He opened the window to 
let in the cool, night air. Outside there was a 
white moonlight, which shone on the glitter- 
ing snow mountain, and drew a silver path 
across the waters of the little lake which 
bathed its foot. He had grown very tired of 
the great, white mountain; whose peak was 
inaccessible to the boldest climber. Her sis- 
ters had, one by one, yielded their perilous 
beauty to rash adventurers, but she only 
stifled the too-bold mountaineer upon her 
cold bosom, and remained triumphant—a vir- 
gin white and terrible. 

“T have had enough of you,” he said, nod- 
ding towards the white cap. “I wish 1 might 
never see you again.” 

He sat down at the desk to write. Before 
him lay a sheet of paper, with all its — 
ties. There were a dozen just such sheets on 
the table, and he reflected upon the different 
fates which might await these sister leaves. 
This one, for instance, might be scorched by 
the burning words of a desperate lover's let- 
ter, and be so crumpled by the kisses of his 
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mistress, that noeyes save hers could decipher 
the words already learned by heart. Another 
might bear the chill tidings of «a sudden death, 
and be blotted by tears wrung from heavy 
eyelids. A third might serve to bear the mas- 
ter-piece of some great poet, and be fac-similed 
thousands of times over, and finally treasured 
among the archives of the nation in the Brit- 
ish Museum. This sheet, that is already a 
little tumbled, might be used for an anony- 
mous letter, blackened with foul accusations, 
to which the cowardly writer dares not sign 
his name; it might fall like a bomb into some 
quiet home circle, shattering the domestic 
peace and quenching forever the sacred fire on 
the hearthstone. On this the ruined spend- 
thrift might sign away the last remnant of a 
dissipated fortune. This sheet might bear a 
sentence of death, and the next the reprieve 
of some trembling criminal. Does not each 
one of us have before us the fair, blank page 
of life, which we may either blot with a record 
of sin and shame, or blazon with thoughts 
and deeds worthy to be treasured with the 
poet's lines? 

As he turned over the loose leaves, he took 
up a page covered with Rosamond’s writing. 
She had left it, an hour before, when her boy 
cried for her. He glanced at it carelessly, 
laid it down, walked several times up and 
down the room impatiently, and then, as if 
drawn by a magnet, came back to the desk, 
took up his wife’s letter again, and read it 
from beginning to end. The person to whom 
it was written was not once mentioned by 
name, but there was no doubt in his mind 
who that person was; it was as clear to him 
that this passionate love-letter was intended 
for Terris, as if it had borne the man’s full 
title. 

The next morning Lawton left the hotel at 
daylight without having seen his wife or 
mother. He wrote a brief note, saying that 
he was called by business to London, and that 
all letters and telegrams should be addressed 
to his club. He was furious at this confirma- 
tion ot his suspicions, and yet there was a cer- 
tain elation in the sense of freedom which it 
brought to him. He was his own master 
again—free asair. He now belieyed that his 
wife not only had never loved him, but that 
she had loved, and still loved another man. 
With this discovery, it seemed to him that all 
moral obligations towards her were at an end. 

If Rosamond had indeed married him for 
his name and his fortune, in giving her these 
he had fulfilled his share of the contract. 

The very fact that he could go wherever his 
fancy took him—whether to London, to Paris, 
to Ems, orto the United States—filled him 
with a certain restless elation. Where should 
he go? He had telegraphed for his letters to 
meet him in Paris, and decided to stop, for a 
few days at least, in that city where all-world 
citizens find themselves at home. For a few 
days Paris amused him; but he soon tired of 
the gay life of the capital of the pleasure-seek- 
ing world, and went back to London. He 
drove directly to his club, which was almost 
deserted. The large windows of the smoking- 
room were thrown wide open,inviting any 
unfashionable breeze which might be still in 
town at the fag end of the season, to enter. 
Sprawling upon two chairs lay the noble Fid- 
dle-Faddle, leaner and lanker than ever since 
the late hot spell which had depopulated 
fashionable London. He was conversing 
feebly, between the puffs of his great cigar, 
with Mr. Shuttle Kardenspin, a new member, 
who had that evening ada his first appear- 
ance at the Junior Poodle. Various topics of 
conversation had been started, but they one 
and all limped and halted and beat a retreat, 


before the all-engrossing subject of the 
weather. 
“What the d—— keeps you in town, Kar- 


denspin, anyway? This infernal late session 
can’t affect you in any way?” asked Fiddle- 
Faddle. 

“Since when has it affected you?’ sneered 
Jacob Silverton, from behind his newspaper. 
“T seeno mention in the papers of your hay- 
ing electrified the House of Lords by your 
unwonted presence there.”’ 

“If it comes to that, Mr. Silverton, what 
net gg your leaving London?” said Fiddle- 
“addle, coldly, putting one glass into his 
stronger eye, and looking haughtily at Sil- 
verton. 

“It's too hot to visit, and too expensive to 
travel. Neither of those reasons can account 
for you two fellows staying in this desert of 
Sahara,” replied Silverton. He was never 
offended by a snub from a person of rank. 

“Perhaps Fiddle-Faddle has found an 
oasis,” suggested Kardenspin. 

** Hello!” said Fiddle-Faddle. 
is this, come back to town?” 

A cab laden with luggage had stopped be- 
fore the club. 

“It's Jack Lawton, upon my soul! He's 
an oasis for me, Jack is,’’ cried Fiddle-Faddle 
with some animation as Sir John came into 
the room. 

“Well, Jack,” he continued, “if you 
haven't brought a pocket glacier with you, 
you had better take the next train back to 
Switzerland.” 

‘‘T have had a good deal of Switzerland— 
enough to last through the summer.” 

‘** Been doing any climbing?” 

“A little.” 

** Mont Blanc?” 

“Yes, I made the ascent; but it is not what 
it’s cracked up to be.” 

“ You look fifty per cent. better than when 
you started, Jack,” said Kardenspin. 

“T feel so,’ said Lawton, glancing at his 
reflection in thé mirror. He was in superb 
condition, brown as asailor. and tingling with 
the electricity of youth and vigor. Beside him 
the other men looked jaded and worn. 

* You are in town, Kardenspin ?” 

“ Yes, we came up this morning; some im- 
portant millinery business for my wife. We 
shall be off for the continent soon.” 

Lawton was looking over his letters, and 
found one in Teresita’s hand. He thrust it in 
his pocket. Silverton, who had been watch- 
ing him, smiled maliciously. The simultane- 
ous arrival in London of the Kardenspins and 
Jack Lawton in the middle of the summer 
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had but one signification in his eyes. There 
was a question that Lawton was burning to 
ask, but which prudence forbade. Fiddle- 
Faddle, however, broached the subject him- 
self— 

“Did you hear anything of the Ackers in 
Paris ?”’ 

“ No,”’ said Sir John, “‘I have heard noth- 
ing of them since I left London.” 

“They have gone to the queerest place, 
somewhere down in Brittany. I shall think 
of the name in a minute.” 

* Douananay?”’ suggested Silverton. 

“ That's the place. I never heard of it be- 
fore. There isn’t a soul to speak to, and noth- 
ing to do but bathe and skip stones all da 
long on the beach. I can’t see what took 
them there.” 

‘*T saw them the day they left. Mrs. Ackers 
told me ae were going on account of Miss 
Langdon. It seems that she was very tired,” 
said Silverton. 

“She was awfully cut up about her father’s 
marriage,” said Fiddle-Faddle, blushing to 
the roots of his sandy hair. He was generally 
believed to be in love with the American 
heiress. 

‘““Who did Mr. Langdon marry?’ asked 
Sir John, watching Fiddle-Faddle. 

‘““A French woman, a widow, the mother ot 
four children. I put it to you, could a man 
have done anything worse?” 

“Another aggravating circumstance,” put in 
Kardenspin, “was the fact that his daughter 
knew nothing about it till she saw the an- 
nouncement in the paper.” 

“Sharp fellow, Langdon,” remarked Sil- 
verton. 

“Tt was a devilish shame to treat his daugh- 
ter so,” said Fiddle-Faddle. ‘ Especially after 
having brought her up the way he did, in a 
howling western wilderness. When she came 
to London, she had hardly a friend in the 
world. He wanted to keep her all to himself. 
She didn’t even know her mother’s people. 
You might say that he swallowed her whole, 
and then without a word deserted her.” 

“Still, he provided handsomely for her. 
You must give the devil his due. A hand- 
some girl, with a fortune like hers, ain't going 
to have much difficulty in making friends,” 
said Silverton. 

“T suppose she will live with the Ackers?” 
asked Lawton. 

“Yes, I believe so,” said Fiddle-Faddle. 
“Mrs. Ackers isa brick. She has treated her 
just as well as if—as if—” 

“As if she had been ugly and stupid, in- 
stead of pretty and clever,” suggested Sil- 
verton. 

“T was going to say as if she had been her 
sister,” Fiddle-Faddle persisted. 

Now that he had learned all that he could 
about Phillida, it annoyed Lawton to hear her 
affairs discussed among these men. He would 
have liked to knock Jacob Silverton’s teeth 
down his throat for the flippant, confident 
manner in which he spoke of her. The dull 
Kardenspin, who let himself be so easily 
fooled by his clever wife, filled him with con- 
tempt. Poor Fiddle-Faddle, so transparently 
in love with his own goddess, was the only 
one of the trio with whom he had no desire 
to quarrel. 

“Come home with me,” he said to him. 
“My people are expecting me, and we shall 
find sume sort of a dinner.” 

They went off together, and passed the 
evening in the deserted house in Grosvenor 
Square. In the expansive hour which follows 
an excellent dinner, Fiddle-Faddle opened his 
heart to his friend, and told him what every- 
body in London had known for weeks past— 
that he was in love with Miss Langdon. 

““Mrs. Ackers is on my side, which counts 
for a great deal. Don’t you think so?” he 
said, anxiously. 

“She is a good friend,” Lawton assented, at 
once tortured and fascinated by the conversa- 
tion. 

“Tam euuoting to hear from her by every 
mail,’”’ Fiddle-Faddle said. ‘‘ She advised my 
coming over to Brittany, but did not want me 
until her cousin was better. You've no idea 
how cut up she was by the old boy’s mar- 
riage. It happened just after you left. She 
was really ill from it.” 

‘“* Not seriously, I trust?’’ asked Lawton. 

“No, because, you see, she’s very strong. 
The doctor said there was nothing the matter 
with her but mental depression; but I tell 
you I never saw such a change in any mortal. 
Why, in a week she grew as thin and pale as 
if she’d had a fever. You remember how 
jolly she used to be—stunning spirits and all 
that?” 

Lawton nodded; he had not forgotten the 
joyous ring of her voice. 

“Well, sir, I happened to be going over at 
the same time they went, andI give you my 
word she never smiled once all the way from 
London to Paris. Do you know what I think 
of Langdon? He's a damned scoundrel, and 
I hope he will get what he deserves from that 
French devil he has married.” 

Was there ever, thought Sir John, a more 
exquisite torture than this? He liked the 
simple-minded young lover, even though he 
knew that he himself deserved the oppro- 
brium heaped upon the head of Herbert 
Langdon. | 

It was late when they parted. Lawton was 
so much moved by the image of Phillida 
which had risen before him as Fiddle-Faddle 
described her, that he felt as if he had seen her 
in the flesh, and seen with his own eyes the 
pathos in her face. He paced the silent, 
empty house, in an exaltation of love and 
grief; he did not even remember that half a 
mile away Teresita was waiting for him in the 
depressing atmosphere of a linen-covered 
drawing-room. 

His library was the only unshrouded room 
in the house. On the writing-table lay pens, 
ink and a quire of fresh paper, like that he 
had mused over the other night in the little 
Swissinn. The temptation to write to Phil- 
lida came to him, and he fought it as if it had 
been a bodily foe, knowing all the time what 
the result of the struggle would be. At last 
he temporized with himself; he would write 
to her for the mere relief of expressing what 
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he felt on paper, and would then destroy the 
letter. He had nothing of the introspective 
nature, which would have prompted some 
men to self-analysis; he belonged to the active 
rather than to the passive side of mankind 
He was strongly moved, but he did not ask 
himselt by what, Was it by sympathy for the 
woman towards whom he had acted so base a 
part? Was it by an overmastering desire to 
stretch forth his hand towards that forbidden 
fruit of lawless love? Was it a yearning for 
sympathy in his own trouble? Did he in 
truth belong to that weakling class—the self- 
pitiers? If he did belong to it, if he was one 
of those passionate self-sympathizers, God 
have mercy on whoever might stand between 
him and the gratification of that morbid crav- 
ing for sympathy. Was Armydis right in his 
belief that John Lawton was of this nature, 
and yet possessed of another equally-real self, 
a chivalrous, uncalculating heroism, which 
might lead him to heights of self-abnegation ? 

He wrote, at first ardently and passion- 
ately—a letter like that which he had imag- 
ined, scorched by the burning words of a lover 
and moiled by the kisses of his love. He 
wrote a second letter, a passionate self-denun- 
ciation, asking nothing but forgiveness. - He 
wrote a third letter, respectful, breathing of 
tender friendship, sympathy and _ solicitude, 
and then, conscience being appeased by the 
destruction of the first two, the third was 
addressed and dispatched. 


* ¥ x x x * * 


There was an answer? Of course there was 
an answer. Do you expect a starving tray 
eler to pass by the chance apples which fall at 
his feet along the dusty highroad? The trav- 
eler would not have entered the orchard and 
ylucked the apples from the tree—that would 
be stealing; but this fruit upon the highway, 
has he not a right to it? Had there been a 
word of love in Sir John’s letter he might 
have waited a twelvemonth in vain for an 
answer; but this kindly, friendly letter—this 
wolf in sheep's clothing—penetrated the fold. 
After a few days, he received a short note, 
acknowledging his own and saying that the 
writer was perfectly well and enjoying her 
summer in Brittany. There was an occasional 
tremor in the handwriting, which somewhat 
belied these cheerful statements, and which 
Sir John eagerly noted. He thought that he 
wanted Phillida to forget him; but he read 
her distress between the lines with a fierce 
Oy. 

It was the day after the Lawton’s departure 
for Switzerland that Phillida learned of her 
father’s marriage. She had ‘taken it very 
hard,”’ Pattie said to the Colonel and all their 
friends, ‘‘and as the season is almost over, | 
shall call a retreat to some savage spot, where 
a month's rest will help Phillida’s nerves and 
my complexion amazingly.”’ 

If Mrs. Ackers guessed the secret which had 
stolen the light from Phillida’s eyes, no one— 
not even the girl herself—was the wiser for it. 
She gave Phillida just enough sympathy with- 
out letting her realize that she was being sym- 
pathized with. Time and change of scene, she 
divined, would best work the healing of the 
bruised heart. Pattie had never loved in the 
measure that it had been given Phillida to 
love; but her instinct told this coquette, who 
had trifled away her own powers of loving in 
a score of flirtations, how to deal with this 
tremendous passion which, though she had 
never had any feeling comparable to it, she 
could understand. | 

For a week they traveled along the coast of 
Brittany until they reached Douananay, a 
wild and beautiful spot, quite out of the line 
of travel and frequented only by some of the 
staid country gentry of the neighborhood. 
The days were long enough to Mrs. Ackers, 
but she helped them through by keeping up a 
lively correspondence with some of her inti- 
mates, in exploring every nook and corner of 
the quaint village, and in supervising the pro- 
duction of various garments of strong, blue 
broadcloth, made by the village tailor, and en- 
riched with the brilliant embroidery of the 
peasant woman. The cheerful Colonel greatly 
enjoyed the rustication; his cigar and the 
London Times supplied the chief wants of his 
nature, and he frequently said that he had 
never heen so happy since the days of his 
honeymoon. ‘To be the only man in a party 
composed of himself and the two most fascin- 
ating women of his acquaintance, was, he de- 
clared in a letter to a friend, ‘‘a much better 
thing than to be their escort in London. The 
hotel is cheap and quiet, and the wine is ex- 
cellent.” 

He was not long allowed to enjoy this mo- 
nopoly, for a little, consumptive French 
Count, “with one lung and two livers,” 
according to Mrs. Ackers, appeared soon upon 
the scene. He was not allowed to smoke nor 
to excite himself in any way, and was under 
strict orders to be in bed every night by ten 
o’clock. 

“The Count is not exciting, my dear Phil- 
lida; but, with his advent, we have society. I 
look upon him as my salvation. For two 
days I have worn my morning-dress down to 
dinner, and neither you nor the Colonel have 
noticed it,’’ said Mrs. Ackers. 

One evening, as they were all sitting together 
on the beach at sunset, engaged in a contest of 
skipping stones, they were startled by the sud- 
den appearance of Armydis. Mrs. Ackers 
gave acry of joy at the sight of him. 

“T was never so glad to see anybody be- 
fore,’ she said, giving him both her hands. 
Phillida was glad, too, though she did not say 
so. 

The weather was perfect, the hedgerows 
were abloom with flowers, they were all 
young, and,in spite of the private cares which 
each carried in his heart, these days were 
among the pleasantest of their lives. The 
cordial, magnetic circle was complete. There 
were no ulterior motives, there was nothing 
to be gained by any one of the party that 
could in any way be inimical to any other; 
they were a hand of pleasure-seekers, met 
together for amusement and forgetfulness ot 
whatever dark experience lay behind them 
The growing passion of the only unmarried 
man of the group for the one young girl 
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merely added an 
mance. If things had gone a step farther, 
and there had been any question of a pair of 
lovers, it would have been a very different 
matter 

Armydis knew nothing of Phillida save that 
he loved her and was determined to win her 
for his wife. He knew that she did not love | 
him; he half guessed that she loved another; 
he realized that the winning her love might | 
be a long, hard task. Not out of pique, not | 
out of loneliness, must she give him her heart, 
but because life without him would be impos- | 
sible tor her. He was as careful not to startle 
her by a word ora look which might betray 
his feeling as if he had been an experienced 
courtier, and not a novice in the art of love 
making Phillida did not stop to question 
the kindly friendship that sprang up between | 
herself and Armydis. She grew to look for- | 
ward to the hours passed in sketching with | 
him as the pleasantest in the long days. He 
made her forget herself and the trouble that 
embittered her solitude. For a week Armydis 
lived in this fool’s paradise; he believed that 
every day he gained a little more, that each 
night he was a step nearer the great goal of 
her love. He noticed that her manrer toward 
him grew daily kinder and less reserved, 
Without knowing that he loved her, she felt a 
reliance in his steadfast friendship, a restful 
peace in his company, which a woman only 
knows in the presence of an abiding love. 
Suddenly all this pleasant summer loitering 
was brought toanend. A_ telegram came to 
Armydis from Rosamond 

“Have heard nothing from my husband for 
a fortnight. Where is he? R. L.” 

Later in the day came a second dispatch— 

“They know nothing of Jolin at Lawton, or 
in London, Find him. Robert is very ill.”’ 

Armydis dared not trust himself to take 
leave of Phillida or her keen-eyed friend, and 
so left Douananay without seeing them. |~He 
left a note for Mrs. Ackers, saying that he had 
been called away for a few days, but hoped 
soon to rejoin them. 

‘The note was brought to the two ladies as 
they were sitting together on the long, gray 
beach; Pattie had thrown herself on the 
ground, and was skillfully skipping stones 
across the smooth sea which rippled in tiny 
wavelets at their feet, while Phillida sat, her 
hands folded over her knee, looking at the 
stars just beginning to come out. There was 
enough light for Pattie to read the note. 

“Oh dear! Armydis has gone away!” she 


cried. ‘“ How disagreeable of him!” 

“T am sorry. We shall miss him,” said 
Phillida. 

“You have no idea how much we shall 


miss him. In the old days at Lawton Hall 
we used to say that, when Armydis went 
away, he left a space behind him that took a 
regiment of men to fill.” 

Phillida said nothing. The mention of 
Lawton Hall brought back a subject which 
her thoughts had, in truth, somewhat neg 
lected during the last month. In the day- 
time she had managed, with the help of Ar- 
mydis, to cast off the black grief which each 
night folded about her like a mantle. 

* Now that the most agreeable man I know 
has gone, Phillida, how about young Fiddle- 
Kaddle?” asked Mrs. Ackers. 

* What about him?” said Phillida, looking 
away from her cousin. 

“T told you that he had written me asking 
if he might join us.” 

“And [ think I said,” answered Phillida, 
“that, for my own part, | hoped he would not 
come.” 

“It's so dull,” moaned Pattie, “and the 
Count has become an unmitigated bore.” 

“Do you think it will be less dull with the 
addition of Lord Fiddle-Faddle?”’ 

“And his yacht? Yes.” 

“Other people have yachts.” 

“ Yes; but no one else has besieged me with 
letters putting their yachts at our feet.”’ 

There was a long silence. 

“It’s just because Lord Fiddle-Faddle 
wants so much to come that [ think we 
should not let him,” said Phillida, turning 
scarlet. 

* What do you mean?” said the arch hypo- 
crite, innocently skipping a particularly thin, 
gray pebble. 

“Bravo! It skipped five times. You've 
broken the record,” cried Miss Langdon. 

“Explain what you mean about Fiddle- 
Faddle,” Pattie insisted. 

Phillida hesitated, and, picking up a silvery 
shell, crushed it to powder between her fingers. 

“T was probably mistaken; but—did you 
ever think that he cared a little about me?” 

* Why do you ask? Did you everthink so?” 

“Yes,” Phillida admitted, * I did think so.” 

“We will admit the possibility, and what 
follows ?” 

‘“Who can tell what might follow? And, 
in order to avoid all possible complications, is 
it not better that he should not come?” 

“Since you have brought the matter up, 
Phillida, let us look at it seriously. You are 
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Strong 
Arms 


ine. The woman who is strong can keep her 


strength for Something else ; the woman who is weak 


will feel that she is strong. It isn’t the woman that does 


the work—it’s PEARLINE. 
| So it is with the clothes, 


They needn't be strong. The 


finest things fare as well asthe coarsest. They all last longer, 
for they’re saved the rubbing that wears them out. Work was 


never so easy—never so well done. And safe, too. 


Nothing 


that is washable was ever hurt by Pearline. J/ zt were other- 
wise—do you think we would continue to sell enough Pearline 
yearly to supply every family in the land with several packages. 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you, ‘‘this is 


Bev ," 7 ; } re as good as” or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” 


IT’S FALSE— 


Pearline is never peddled, and if your grocer sends you some- 








n CARRIACE & 
s $12.95 } 
Delivered Free East of Mississippi. 
Upholstered in Red, Blue, 


er Brown Damask or Satin, 


Parasols to match. Adjustable Top, 
Nickel Plated Rod, Springs, Axles and 
Braces, which we guarantee. Wire or 
Wooden wheels same price. 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
JOHNSTON, TALLMAN & CO. 


41 Barclay St., 46 Park Pl., 
NEW VORK. 


thing in place of Pearline, do the honest thing—send it back. 182 JAMES PYLE, New Yor's 
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SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 
By mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of 25 cts. to the 


Steel Edge Stamping and Retinning Co. 


89 State Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


™ ~ >» we 
DEPOSITS 
RECEIVED, 1 TO 3 YEARS’ TIME; SECURED 
CERTIFICATES ISSUED IN AMOUNTS 
FROM #100 UP. 

PERFECT SECURITY AFFORDED AND 
PROMPT PAYMENT ASSURED. 
THESE CERTIFICATES BEAR INTEREST AT 
THE RATE OF 


10 % Per Annum, 


PAYABLE SEMI-ANNUALLY. 
REFERENCES FURNISHED IN ALL THE 
EASTERN STATES. PARTIES DESIRING TO 
DEPOSIT MAY OBTAIN MORE PARTICULAR 


INFORMATION OF THE 
MORTGAGE INVESTMENT 
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EVER BLOOMING. 
“ONNOA WAAR 
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From the charming little CINDERELLA in the 
“CRYSTAL SLIPPER.” 
Boston THEATRE, Oct. 4, 1888. 
Ben Levy, Esq., 34 West st 








right; he does care for you, and, in my | 
opinion, a great deal. Lord Fiddle-Faddle is | 
the head of an old and very rich family. He | 
is a great catch—the very best parti, to-day, in 
England.”—( To be continued.) 
a a 

Full particulars for cure of Bronchitis and 
kindred diseases mailed free. Dr. Perio, 79 
State street, Chicago, I]. 





An Hour made selling New Nickel-Plated 
° Broom Holders. Sample and terms 6 cents, 
. M. GANDY, Chester, Conn. 


b 
$6 and $8 a day will pay to sell self- 





heating Sad-Iron with finter. Write 
H,. 8S. PEASE, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Tr ' is the best enter- 
: THE DEESTRICK SKULE tainmentifor Church 
Societies and Amateur Clubs. Price 50 cents. Send for it 
DRAMATIC PUBLISHING Co.,79 Dearborn St., Chicago.” 


VIOLIN OUTFITS, 


sent to any 
art of the 
8.on 1to3 
daystrial be- 
fore buying. 
at $4, . oe S15 and#25 each. 5 cents brings 
ou our utifully illustrated 100 page catalogue of 
usical Instruments. Mail orders a specialty. 
C. W. STORY, 26 and 28 Central St., Boston, Mass. 






N all mv travels I have always endeavored to find 
your LABLACHE FACE POWDER, and I must 
certainly say that it is the best Powderin the market 
I have used it for the past 10 years, and can safely ad- 
vise all ladies to use no other. Sincerely yours, 
MARGUERITE FISH. 


The Lablache Face Powder is the purest and only 


| perfect toilet preparation in use. It purifies and beauti- 


fies the complexion. Mailed to any address on receipt 
of 25 2-cent stamps. BEN LEVY &CO., French 
Perfumers, 34 West st., Boston, Mass. 


EUREKA 
HAN D-LOOM, 


Made expressly for 
weaving Rag Car- 
pets, Rugs,SilkCur- 
tains, etc. Send to 
EUREKA LOOM 
CO., Battle Creek, 
Mich., for circular. 
Mention this paper 











when you write. 





A-CORN SALVE. 


| Removes the Toe-Corn Every Time. 
| 


NO PAIN! NO POISON! 


‘After using it my feet are in a better condition than 
they have been for a year.” Mrs.E.A.Collins,Havana, lll 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS OR SEND I5 CENTS TO THE 
GIANT CHEMICAL CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 



























WE MANUFACTURE 


The LARGEST and MOST 
COMPLETE VARIETY of 
CHILDREN’S CARRIAGES 
in the UNITED STATES. 


Send for Catalogue, showing 
50 different styles, from #6, to $36, 
As we are manufacturers, we can up- 
holster and furnish our carriages to sug 
patrons at prices beyond competition. 


FACTORY: be 
387, 389 & 391 West 12th St. 


FACIAL BLEMISHES 


The largest Establishmen the Wo 
the treatmentof Hair and Scalp, Eczema, 
Moles, Warts, Superfiuous Hair, Birthmarks, 
Moth, Freckles, Wrinkles, Red Nose, 
Veins,Oily Skin, Acne, Pimples, Blackheads, 
Barber's Itch, Scars, Pittings, Powder Marks, 
Bleaching, Facial Development, ete. Sena 
10 cts. for 128-page book on all skin im~- 
perfections and their treatment. 
JOHN H. WOODBURY, Dermatolo- 
(125 West 424 Street, NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. 
P. 8.—U. oodbury’s Facial Soap for the skin and 
Gealps for onke at all druggists, or by mall, 50 cents 














All Grades. 
*g}U0*) 10 soTpeT 














Get our Catalogue before you buy. 
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CABINET.| CHAIR. 
| rapery / a - ae nt Pe sf 
retres a oon to Ose NY 
esta “pate whe are un- Lae’ 
at home, able to walk (By 7] 
Descriptive Circulars YJ # /\P 
}of both mailed free. “OSS - 
“~~ Central Chair Co.,New Haven, Conn. 
AS THM A-tiipe ners cisscetus your 
Stab nis nce FREE, 
"HENNEY BUGGY CO! 
‘HENNEY BUGGY 
-= FREEPORT, ILL,. 


LARGE |, LUSTRATED 


SENT FREE 





| GATALOGUE 
DO YOU VALUE YOUR SIGHT? 


Solid Gold Eye-Glass or Spectacles $3.50) Best value. 
Finest Spring Steel ‘ sin 1.00 f ever offered: 

Sent by mail, securely packed, on receipt of price. 
Eyes tested by mail. Send for Eye Tests and illus- 
trated catalogue. SYLVAN PICARD, Scientific Opti- 
cian, 245 North Highth street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ILLOW SHAM HOLDER nicely nickel-plated 
full set with screws complete to any address for 10 cts. 
Agents wanted. TT. M. Gandy, Chester. Conn. 


















Toreduce my stock of mu- 


. sic I will send by mail 
post-paid, 68 pieees ful- 
sheet music size, includ- 
ing songs, marches, walt- 


zes, quadrilles, (with calls) etc., by Mendelsshon, Bee- 
thoven, Mozart, etc., for only 2Octs. Satisfaction given 


or money back. Down ent McGinty and 100 


songs, 8 cents. Q. L. HATHAWAY, 339 Washington 
street, Boston, Mass. 





Natural curly Bangs, $3. Parted Bangs 
or Waves for Elderly Ladies, $3.50 to $6. 
Switches $1 to $10, eee to length and 
quality of hair. Ladies’ and Gents’ Wigs, 
$ to 25. Send sample hair. Try Oxzyn 
Balm and Powder for complexion, 50 cents 
each. B. C. STREHL & CO., 191 Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


SALARY and cxpenses to Experienced LADY 
agents. A. P. SAWYER, 161 Colorado Ave., Chicago. 


BEAUTY. 


Wrinkles, Black-heads, 
Pimples, Freckles, Pittings, Moles 
and Superfluous Hair permaneutly 
removed. Flesh increased or Te- 
duced. Complexions beautified. The 
Form developed; Hair, Brows a0 
Lashes colored and restored. Inter- 
esting Book (sent sealed),4c. Mme- 
- Velaro, 414 W. 47th St., N. Ve 
City. Mention this paper. 
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EDITED BY MARY F. KNAPP 


to whom all communications concerning this department should be sent, 
addressed to 20 Linden Street, South Boston, Mass. 


Finger-bowl Doilies. 


For material choose that which is fine and 
sheer, with a good body of dressing in it for 
easy working and handling; the best quality 
of India lawn answers the purpose very well. 
See that the threads of the cloth are smooth, 
as unevenness makes it more difficult to draw 
the threads. 

Get a quarter of a yard of India lawn. Even 
your edges by cutting by a drawn thread; 
make the strip seven inches deep; this strip 
will make five doilies. Draw six or seven 
threads for hemstitching far enough back 
from the edge to allow for a quarter-of-an- 
inch hem; hemstitch with No. 110 thread; 
then place the pattern you are to use under- 
neath the doily and draft the pattern on to 
the cloth with a pencil. Etch the outline of 


your pattern in two rows of etching close to- 
gether, in wash silks, using two tints of the 
same color. 


In this way, design No. 1 is 





















FINGER-BOWL DOILIES. (Illus. No. 1). 
etched in two shades of yellow—a dark and 
light—one row directly on the pencil-marking, 
and the other following the same line close to it. 
Design No. 2is made by first etching a square 
outline twice, leaving a narrow, plain space 
between that and the hemstitching. In this, 
two shades of pink are used; etch in your 


























FINGER-BOWL DOILIES. 


(Illus. No. 2). 


pattern with two colors, and-then fill in be- 
tween that and the design with French darn- 
ing; a clover-leaf design, treated in the same 
manner is very pretty. 

Nothing can be prettier for finger-bowls 
than these—or for a glass of water; they are 
used with fine effect placed round the table 
at each plate, on which each individual may 
stand the glass of water—muaking a bit of 
dainty coloring for the table. They may be 
made of China or India silk in the same 








FRENCH DARNING. 


manner; or, the edge of the silk ones may be 
fringed and then the centre painted with some 
small flower pattern; or, the edge of the silk 
ones may be embroidered in a dainty scallop. 
While dark silks are sometimes used, the 
cream whites, pure whites or lemon color are 
by far the prettiest, but none are quite so 
dainty asthe lawn etched in quaint patterns 
with wash silks, and they also possess the 
merit of looking well after laundrying. 

To laundry anything made up with wash 
silks, it is a good plan after washing and 
rinsing them carefully, to wring them as dry 
as possible with the wringer or hand; then to 
fold them inside of a dry, white cloth and 
wring again; this will absorb the moisture 
sufficiently to enable one to iron them at once, 
and you escape the danger of the color of the 
silk running into the white foundation. 

These doilies are inexpensive but attractive 
gift to make to any friend, particularly if she 
be a housekeeper. ANNIE WADE. 


Fancy Apron. 


Make an apron of black sateen. Shirr the 
apron across the top, and make the strings at 
least five inches wide after they are hemmed. 

Embroider, across the bottom, a vine of 
leaves and white daisies, in silk. 

The daisies should be done in solid em- 
broidery, and vine and leaves in outline. 

Or, instead of the daisies, a vine of green 
leaves and red berries; the berries done in 
solid embroidery, and the leaves in outline. 

This is a very pretty apron. PHILLIs. 


- oe —— 
Bed -Spread. 


Two yards and a quarter of fine, double- 
width sheeting; ten spools of red cotton floss, 
No. 14. Hem the spread; then with a rule 
and lead-pencil lay it off in large crazy blocks. 
Work round these in briar stitch—or any 
fancy stitch—then stamp a figure or flower in 
each block, and work in outline stitch. 

Mine has thirty different stitches round the 
blocks, and fifty figures and flowers on it. 
Large blocks are much the nicer. 

Mrs. J. H. F. 
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Safety-pin Book, 


A pretty addition to the baby’s /ayette. A 
piece of velvet or plush of any delicate shade, 
about ten inches long and six wide, lined and 
furnished with three leaves of white flannel 
fastened across the centre of the ‘“‘ book” 
each leaf to be filled with a neat row of safety- 
ins of graduated sizes, the very small ones 
in the upper leaf. Tie together with ribbon 
the color of the outside. pe 

o> —---- 
A Pretty Bag. 


Suitable for duster or work-hbag; and so 
pretty one would not imagine the foundation 
to be what it really is—a 
piece of ticking thirty 
inches long and twelve 
wide. Cover each white 
stripe with a wide “ cat- 
stitch” of colored em- 
broidery silk, using any 
bright assortment of light 
and dark shades. Then, 
in the middle ofthe dark 
stripes of ticking, sew 
a row of gilt or silver 
tinsel. 

Line this piece with 
surah or silesia, with an 
interlining of crinoline. 
Then with a strong 
thread gather the long 
sides and draw each up 
tightly and fasten. On 
each side put a ribbon 
rosette and hang by a 
band of ribbon passing 
from one bow to the 
other. 
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Sachet Pin-cushion. 

Take a piece of yellow 
skirt-braid and one of 
white of equal length; 
then cut each in eight 
pieces. Lay the pieces 
together and run a seam 
along the edges. When 
all the pieces have been 
sewed together in this 
way, sew the two out- 
side edges together, making a bag open at 
both ends. Leave about two inches at 
the end of each piece unsewed, and fringe, 
Turn the bag on the right side, and fasten; 
open the seams by catstitching along each 
one with yellow floss; fill with cotton and 
perfume with sachet powder; tie ends to- 
gether. Finish with bow of ribbon where 
each end is tied, and hang up a ribbon fas- 
tened at both ends of the cushion. 
E. K. W. 


BAG OF 
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Crocheted Braid Trimming. 

Ch 7, catch with s ec in a loop of the 
braid, ch 3, skip 1 loop of braid, 1dc in next 
loop of braid. 

Ist row—Ch 3,1 dcin 3rd st, of ch 7, ch 3, 
1 dcin 5th st of ch 7, ch 3, 1d cin last st of 
ch 7. 

2nd row—Ch 5, 1d c ind ¢, ch3, skipa loop, 
7 d cin next loop, skip a loop of the braid, 1 
dcin next loop of braid, ch 3, skip a loop of 
the braid, 1 dc in next loop of braid. 

3rd row—Ch 3, 1d cin 3rd dc, ch 3,1 d cin 
3rd dc, ch3, 1 dc in 5th dc, ch 3,1 dcin 7th 
dc, repeat from 2nd row. When the trim- 
ming is the desired length, fasten the thread 
under ch 5 at end of point, with sc. *ch 3, 1 
treble crochet under ch 5 at endof next point, 
(thread over twice before putting needle under 
ch 5, thread over and draw it through 2 
stitches, thread over draw it through 2stitches, 
leaving 2 on the needle) make another treble 
in sanre way, then put thread over and draw 
it throw the 4 stitches. Make a point (ch 5, 
1 scin first st, of the ch 5). Repeat from 
star 3 times, then ch 3, 1 sc under next ch 5. 
So continue through the row. For the top of 
braid ch 1, and 1 dc in each loop of the 
braid. 
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Handsome Head-rest. 


Take three pieces of ribbon, each two-thirds 
of a yard long and four inches wide. They 
must be of contrasting colors. ‘The half 
brocaded and plain ribbons are the prettiest, 
and, if possible, should have the same pattern 
in each. Sew these together, leaving six 
inches on each side for fringe, and then 
fringe. This will leave a square of twelve 
inches in the centre. Fold this square over 
corner-ways to make a three-cornered piece. 
The fringe will then be on the two lower, or 
opposite sides. Put in two or three layers of 
cotton, sprinkled with sachet powder, and 
sew up. Along the lower edges, just above 
the fringe, put a row of brier or other fancy 
stitching. Now take three small brass rings; 
cast on several single crochet (as many as it 
will hold without too much crowding) using 
embroidery silk to match the ribbons. Sew 
these upright along the upper edge at equal 
distances. Take two pieces of one-half inch 
ribbon—each one yard long and different 
colors, but exactly matching two of the colors 
in the cushion—and pass them through the 
rings. ‘These are ona to tie the head-rest to 
the chair. If care and good taste are exer- 
cised in choosing the colors, the effect will be 
beautiful. The lighter shades of old-rose, 
green and lavender make a pretty combina- 
tion, but there are others equally pretty. 


de 





> 
Fascinator. 


(Star Stitch.) 


Make achain. On it work 142 stars. Break 
the wool at end of each row. 

2d row—Leave 4 stars at each end. 

5th, 6th, 7th and 8th rows—Same as 2d, 

9th and 10th rows—Leave 2 stars at each 
end. 

lith row—Leave 3 stars at each end. 

12th and 14th rows—Leave 2 stars at each 
end. 

13th and 15th rows—Leave 3 stars at each 
end. 

The next 12 rows leave 2 stars at each end. 

Last row— Work 6 stars. 

Finish with 3 rows of shells. 

First two rows have five stitches in each 
shell. 

Third row has seven stitches with a picot 
edge, picot over each stitch. 

Three laps of split zephyr; fine crochet 
hook. 

This makes a three-cornered piece. 





MARY. 





— aa 
Silk Chenille Scarf. 


Use ribbon about three-quarters of an inch 
wide, or cut wider ribbons in strips of about 
that width. Trim off the selvedge. 

tavel out the ribbon 
on both sides, leaving 
a narrow piece in the 
centre, just enough to 
hold the  cross-threads 
together. Use all colors, 
and sew the separate 
pieces at the ends, by the 
centres, fastening firmly. 

Then take a pair of 
long, bone knitting- 
needles and knit it all 
up, with ae a plain 
stitch, and any width 
desired. 

Thirty stitches isa good 
number tocaston. Make 
it a yard long. 

It takes a quantity or 
silk, but is beautiful 
when finished to drape 
over 4 screen or the end 
of a mantel. Silk can 
be used to ravel out, if 
it is cut the long way o1 
the grain. Soiled rib- 
bons can also be used, 
as the top ravels off and 
only the fresh part is 
seen. When all knit up 
it is a mass of colors, 
which looks much like 
chenille, and makes a 
bright, pretty spot in a 
room. 

It could also be knit 
square, and made into 
a sofa-cushion or head-rest for a chair. 

ROSALIE. 


sinintinnamiaiiiieitniniatiiiiy 
Plush Covered Calendars. 


Have any of the sisters ever attempted to 
make plush-covered calendars, using the face 
of Hood's calendar of 1889? 

Take a piece of pasteboard, about nine 
inches long and six inches wide, and cover it 
with plush or velvet ; dark blue, red or brown 
is pretty. 

Cut out the face of Hood’s calendar, being 
sure not to cut any part of the face off. It 
would be a good idea to leave a very small 
part of the hood around the face, for on this a 
satin hood is to be sewed. The hood is made 
by taking a piece of pink, white, or any 
desired shade of satin, long enough to be 
nicely shirred, about two inches wide after 
being doubled, and sewing it round the edge 
of face, in the form of a sort of frill. 

To cover stitches, a little fine lace or ruch- 
ing can be sewed between face and the satin 
frill, and a bow of narrow ribbon under chin, | 
where hood is supposed to be tied. 

Take the head and sew it securely to paste- 
board which has previously been covered 
with plush or velvet; this should extend to 
within three inches of bottom. 

Now take a pretty little calendar and sew 
on lower part of board. 

Instead of a calendar I have one of Col- 
gate’s tiny almanacs, fastened on with a bow 
of Tom Thumb ribbon. 

On the loweredge of board hang three orna- 
ments, such as can be purchased at any nov- 
elty store for a triflingamount. I have bells 
on bottom of mine. ’ 





MINNIE. 





Dainty Trifles for the Little Folks. 
Cut three yards of the daisy ribbon into 


four equal lengths, and tie a small bow at each 
end, Break eight English walnuts in half, 
take out the kernels, mucilage the inside of 
each half, put the ribbon between the halves 
and fasten together again, leaving the bows at 
the bottom of each nut. 
a bow and a whole nut on each end of each 
ribbon. 
middle of each piece by a 
ribbon, and hang up by this bow. 


We will now have 


Tie the ribbons together about the 
bow of wider 


i. 
A lady who will do writing for me at her own 
home will receive good wages. Address, with 


self addressed: stamped envelope, Miss Flora 


M. Jones, South Bend, Ind., Proprietor of the 
Famous “Blush of Roses” for the Complexion, 
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a 
buys our latest and 
io cts. Needlework. 100 pages. 
addresses of 10 ladies i d in Art N 
one book free Address with Postal Note or Stamp, 
THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL SILK CO. 
Mention this Paper. 621 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
















The Question 
“Is Marriage a Failure” 
Settled at Last 


** You see, it works this way,” said a plump, 
rosy-cheeked little wife to a friend of ours the 
other day. ‘*When I used to sort o’ scold 
Harry in a verbal form for coming home late 
at night or for not remembering my little 
commissions and requests during the day, he 
would grow nervous andirritable and perhaps 
say something ugly back at me. Then, pos- 
sibly, I’d retort with more force than I really 
meant, which only made a bad matter worse. 
So on reflection, I decided to put all my little 
‘curtain lectures’ on paper. ‘lo dothisspeed- 
ily, I procured a MERRITT Typewriter, cost- 
ing only $15.00 complete. Now I use fewer 
words than formerly, say exactly what I want 
to and say it in a cool, dispassionate, pleasant 
style, inclose it in an envelop and hand it to 
Harry with a kiss as he is departing for his 
office. Of course he reads it at his leisure, it 
serves asa gentle reminder to his memory, 
and if he wants to scold back, you know I’m 
not present to hear, and he knows that, too, 
Then he thinks of the kiss I gave him as we 
parted and he knows I love him, and the re- 
sult is, all my reasonable requests are granted. 
No, indeed, marriage is not a failure in our 
home !” 

Morat—Let all husbands and wives pro- 
vide themselves with the MERRITT Type- 
writer and do all their scolding and fault find- 
ing in printed letters addressed to each other 
and see if married life is not a success, No 
slips of the unruly tongue then. 





—)——— 


SPECIMEN OF WORK. 


This is exact copy of 
The MERRITT'S work. It 
is equal to that of any 
High Priced Typewriter. 
Relieves fatigue from 
steady use of pen. Im- 
proves spelling and 
punctuation. Interests 
and instructs children. 
The entire correspond— 
ence of a business house 
can be done with it. 
Learned in a half hour 
from directions. Prints 
capitals, small letters, 
figures and characters, 
78 in all. 





o—— 
Sent To Any Appress On Recerpr Or $15, 


LYON MANUFACTURING CO., 


59 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
SOLE AGENTS. 



















THE NEW BRANSON 
KNITTING MACHINE is the 


only machine that is or can be used 

for both family and manufacturers’ use. 
They knit Seamless Hosiery 
of all sizes, with beel and 
» Satoe complete, of either 
cotton or wool, also Mittens 
el are knit on these machines, 
t=) Four dozen pairs of each 1s 
Sa day’s work. A family 

can makea ving one 


THENEW i qf thine mechinse. For —— 
escriptive circulars an rice 

Bran? y ‘hadoees JESSE L. BRANSON, Y 

KNITTER @330 Kast 4th Street, 0. 
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PAINLESS 





WORTH AGUINEA A BOX. 


FOR WEAK STOMACH, 
IMPAIRED DICESTION 
CONSTIPATION, 
qummsSICK HEADACH Equa 
DISORDERED LIVER. 


Sold by all Druggists AT 25 CENTS PER BOX. 
Prepared only by THOS. BEECHAM, St. Helens, 
Lancashire, England. 


B. FF. ALLEN & CO., Sole Agents for United 
States, 365 & 367 Canal St., New York, 


Will (if your druggist does not keep them) mail 
Beecham’'s Pills on receipt of price—but inquire first. 
Please mention LapiI es’ HoME JOURNAL. 


DR. WILFORD HALL’S 


HEALTH PAMPHLET 
SHOULD BE IN THE HANDS OF EVERY 
FAMILY. 


BECAUSE- It acts radically, but gently ; 


It does not emaciate before building up; 

It requires less Lime than other means ; 

It succeeds when other treatments fail; 

It is simple and easy of application ; 

It does not require semi-starvation ; 

It relieves the person immediately ; 

It is incapable of doing injury ; 

Its complete cost for a lifetime is only the price of 
a consultation—four dollars, 


Why Superior to Drug Medication? 


BECAUSE_:: saves expense ; 


It removes risk of careless*prescribing ; 

It restores the sick to health speedily ; 

It saves life when drugs have failed ; 

It lengthens life for valuable work ; 

It hinders cases of drug poisoning: 

It does not complicate disease ; 

It is not nauseous ; 

It enables one to do more for those we love, 

It preserves health in those who are well; 

It enables applicants for life insurance to pass 
medical examinations, and become first-class 
risks where they otherwise would have failed. 

Business people, as well as professional people who 
have tested the treatment, are universal in its praise. 
For further information regarding this medicineless 
treatment call upon or send a two-cent stamp to 
A. T. BATES, Room 46, 161 La Salle St., Chicago. 


ADIES! 


ESPECIALLY find the little pellets of 
BROWN’S DYSPEPSIA CURE 


an invaluable aid to a perfect performance of all 
the functions of Stomach and Bowels. 

No gripes nor pains, but a gentle and eve 
laxative. Immediately relieves and quickly cures 
Indigestion, Sick Headache, Costiveness, Nausea, 
ete. This great remedy has no known equal. A 
trial packet sent by mail for 10 cents will prove 


this to be true. 
BROWN’'S DYSPEPSIA CURE CO. 
The Weekly Rocky Mountain News, 
the oldest paper. in the Great New 


55 Franklin St., Boston. 
COLORAD West, for One Dollar a Year. 
The Weekly is carefully os from our 
daily issue, and is —— n every detail about 
mining, live stock, farming, gardening, fruit raising 
and all other industries of the Rocky Mountain region. 


Send for sample copy. Agents wanted in_ every town, 
Address THE hock MOUNTAIN NEWS, 


. oot 


Use Only 
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BROWN’S }°2 md 
oots 

FRENCH ¢ aa 
DRESSINC) Shoes. 


Awarded highest honors at 


1876) Frankfort, 1881 
1877|Amsterdam, 1883 
Paris, 1878] New Orleans, "34-5 
1a Melbourne, 1880) Paris, 1889 


and wherever exhibited. 
Paris Medal on every bottle. 
Beware of Imitations. 


Everything 


FOR 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOCUE FREE. 


GAYTON A. DOUGLASS &CO. 
185 and 187 Wabash Avenue, CHICACO. 


Ygu ADDRESS |i (ono 


EVERY GARMENT 
PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO 


« 
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Address all mail to Headquarters, 11 to 17 
Eliot St. Annex, 695 Washington St., and 18 
Summer St., Boston, Mass. 

ranches: 285 Broadway, New York; 943 Penn. 
Ave ashington, I). C.; 72 Adams St., Chicago, 
Ti; 914 Main St., Richmond Va.; 225 FE. Baltimore 
8t., Baltimore, Md. ; 110 Canal St.. New Orleans La.; 
104 Montgomery St., Montgomery, Ala.: 39 White- 
hall St., Atiania, Ga.: Burnside Blag.. Worcester, 
Mass.; Hotel Gilmore, Springfield, Mass. 198 West- 


min St., Providence, R.1.; Old Register Bldg.. 
New ‘Main St, Concord, 






Haven, Conn.; 106 No. 
3 170 River 8t., Troy, N.Y. 
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TO ALL CORRESPONDENTS: Any question from our readers, of help or interest to women, will be cheer- 


yal answered in this department. 
tut please bear tn mind: 
are busy persons. 


Answers cannot be promised for any special issue. 


TO ALL CORRESPONDENTS: 


| The Editor of this column is very willing to 
| answer any questions the answers to which 
will be of general interest; but her judgment 
must decide which they are, and that should 
be understood when letters are sent. Every 
effort will be made to answer all questions, 
| but this may not be always possible. Ques- 
tions that are neither dignified, or sensible, will 
receive no attention. The object aimed at is 
really to obtain a chat in the form of answers, 
and these answers must interest not only you 
who ask the question, but your neighbor as 
well. All things pertaining to women and of 
general interest to women will receive consid- 
eration, and the questioner must put herself 
thoroughly in harmony with the one who re- 
plies, to help her to succeed in making this 
| column not only of interest, but of value. 


| 


IGNORAMUS—A gentleman asks permission to call 
onalady. It is not necessary to ask a man friend to 
come in when he has been kind enough to act as your 
| escort; tfank him for his courtesy and express a wish 
to see him soon again. 





MARY L.—A good tonic for the skin is made of 
Tincture of Camphor ° ‘ - lounce 
Tincture of Benzvin lg ounce 
Cologne Water . : ° ° ounces 

tc this into the water in which you are bathing 

your face; afew drops ata time is sufficient. 


PROMPT—In answering an invitation address who- 
ever writes you; that is, if “ Mrs. John Jones” asks 
you €o adance because your friend, “Miss Brown” is 
visiting her, you write to Mrs. Jones in accepting, or 
declining, the invitation. 


J.W.B.—A man visitor cares for his own coat and 
hat. Itis not necessary for you to go any further than 
the parior door with him in saying ** good night.” 


Mus. W. W. R.—A very good book on etiquette is 
that written by Mrs. John Sherwood, entitled * Man- 
ners and Social Usages,” and published by Harper 
Brothers, New York. 


M. L.—“ Announcement cards” are usually sent out 
within two or three days after a marriage. ‘I'ry steam- 
ing your facein a bow! of hot water to remove the 








black-heads; if you press any out, do it at night and 
anvint the lace with vaseline or almond oll so that 
it will notinflame. Write directly to the advertiser 
for information in regard to the medicine. 


A READER—It is pleasant to know that you are in- 
terested in the “ Hatching Chest.” One for a boy may 
be of the same plan, and then if heis not fortunate 
enough to marry a maiden who has her own silver and 
linen, there is his; and, anyhow, if she has her chest 
there will not be too much. If you do not care to get 
silver for the boy, then put a certain sum of money in 
bank for him on every birthday und holiday, so that 
when he is ready to start out into the world he has a 
“nest egg.” 


ANNA W.—The fashionable paper is without lines, 
and folds once, titting into asquare envelope. In ad- 
dressing a letter “Mr.” is preferable to * Esq.,”’ which 
should only be affixed to the name of a mun whow is 
distinguished. 


ANNA E.—Unless an older person is going with you, 
it would be in very bad taste for you and your be- 
trothed to visit a friend in the country together. 


M.C. B.—The market is overstocked with fancy-work 
at present; the best p.ace for you to try to dispose of 
your wares is the town in which you live and where 
you are known. Mk&s. LOUISA KNAPP may be ad- 
dressed, care THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


EpDNA—“ Usages of the Best Society” will cost forty 
cents, and “ Breakfast and Dinner Parties” twenty- 
five cents. 


INQUIRER—Ice-cream may be eaten either with a 
fork, or a spoon. Atfashionable dinners tht prefer- 
ence is given tw the fork, but itis entireiy a matter of 
taste. 


Miss 8. W. L.—After the death of a mother it is not 
customary to receive visiting friends for at least six 
months, and strangers not fora year. If you were en- 
gaged at the time of your mother’s death, there would 
be no impropriety in your marrying as soon as you 
wished, though the wedding should be a perfectly pri- 
vate one, to which no cards are issued. 


Mrs. L. A. B.—We do not send samples; write direct 
to the advertiser for them. 


L. C. G.—A deep plaited collar of embroidery is still 
preferred for little people. Except for very great oc- 
casions lace is not chosen. A chiid shou d be dressed 
prettily and daintily, but not in a way that suggests 
great expense. 


L.—If you wish to improve 
care to enter any classes, then home study is all that 
can be advised. Reading good books will teach you to 
speak good English, and wor very desire to improve 
will make all study easy. rite yourself outa list of 

uestions—answer them as best you can, and then re- 

er to your books to see where you are right and where 
wrong. 


Mrs. G. W. B.—Let the small man of two years have 
a pique coat with a cape, and a drawn muslin hat that 
wiil protect hiseyes, Nowadays the sensible and fash- 
ionab!e unite in the clothes of small people. 


MINNIE B.—A light-weight black cashmere, made 
with a plain skirt and a round waist, may be worn all 
summer at business, and will not look or feel warm, 
and, in addition, is always a refined dress. 


LoTtTiz C.—If you wish your hair to be glossy, do not 
weary of brushing it. his will not only keep it health- 
ful, but will drive the dandruff nf Use a rather 
stiff brush with long bristles that wi. go through the 
hair. 


Cc. C.—Try using almond meal in place of soap when 
you wash your bands; it is very whitening and will 


our mind and do not 





| smooth the skin. Puta little inthe paim of one hand, 
| moisten it and then rub it on both hunds as if it were 
| soap. After this has been well done, wash the meal 
off in tepid water. ‘he meal can be gotten at any 
shop where a specialty is made of toilet articles. 


HELEN R.—Trim your black alpaca with black velvet 

ribbon. A black straw capote, with a half wreath of 

| green leaves upon it, and having black velvet ties, will 
| be pretty to wear with any black costume. 


M. B.—Some of the large shops sell remnants of 
ribbon in bunches thut may be used effectively in mak- 
ing silk quilts. 


READER, N. Y.—If you do not callin person at an 
“At Home” send your card by messenger. When an 
invitation includes your husband his card shoud ac- 
company yours. 


A READER—In serving at a table stand at the left 
foe = that the right hund may be reached out in 
elping. 


BELLE—A prominent mole may be readily re- 
moved by tying round it a thread of white silk. The 
circulation which supplies the protuberance with vital- 
ity, is thus cut off, and the mole dies from lack of sus- 
tenance. It drops off at the end of a few days and 
leaves behind only a tiny mark that is hardly percepti- 
ble. It may be possible that you cannot do this tying 
for yourself, but a physician can do it for you. 


NORTHWESTER—Make your cream nun’s veilin 
with a full skirt and a plaited blouse. Have a pointe 
girdie of gros-grain ribbon and sash ends of itin the 
back. Do not wash it unless it becomes an absolute 
necessity. 





Write your questions plainly and briefly. 


The right to anewer or reject any question ts reserved b 


They will be given as quickl 
All correspondence should be accompanied by full name and address, not for publication, but for reference. 


Don't use unnecessary words; editors 
the editor. 


after receipt as possible. 


JENNIE—"“ Kome was not made inaday” is one of 
those proverbs, the origin of which hasbeen lost in anti- 
quity. Ithas similesin several languages. In French it 
is: * Rome n’a pas ete fait en un jour.” In German: 
“Rom wurde nichtin einem ‘Tage gebaut.” In Italian: 
“In un giorno non sife Rome.” In Spanish: * Kuma 
no fue hechaen un dia,” and soit is found in many 
different languages. 


MADGE—The Garfield brown stamp was issued in 
1882. The Scott Stamp & Coin Company, 723 Broad- 
way, will furnish you with information desired in rela- 
tion to the issues of 1861, 1869 and 1870. 


DINNER-PARTY—As it isto be agentieman’s dinner 
the lady of the house does not appear at all; her 
brother, who is giving the dinner, receiving his guests. 
A simple menu might consist of clams on the half- 
shell, a clear soup, fish, lamb-chops and green peas, 
chicken roasted and lettuce served with it, cheese, 
#weets and ices, fruit and coffee. The question of 
serving wine is one that you must decide for yourself. 
If none is served then have Apollinaris or Vichy, 
iced well, and used in its piace. 


GRISELDA—Articles sent for publication should 
only be written on one side of the pauper, and the 
manuscript should never be rolled, You ask if editors 
correct faulty spelling and punctuation. Yes, they 
do, at times, if the article itself be a valuable one 
from the start. But the first impression of your 
manuscript will be very much enhanced if you 
see that all these matters are properly attended 
to before the paper Jeaves your own hands. Many 
editors will not examine a manuscript that is not weil 
prepared in a!l respects, and sent flat, 


MARKY K.—Dark blue serge, a light weight, will 
make you a serviceable business dress for al! summer. 
Hiave it made simply, and instead of a white collar 
have a b'ack ribbon stock, which will not |ouk mussed 
or soiled at any time. 


LUCY RK.—There is no reason why you should burn 
your hair with the curling tongs if you are careful; 
never use them until they have been tested on a bit 
of tissue paper. Cut off the scorched ends and be 
more carefulin the future, 

STRANGER—Itis not advisable for a young gir! to 
correspond with a man friend unless she does it with 
the approbation of her mother. She may some day 
regret what she has written; she will never regret 
being a little more careful, 


OLD MAID—Uniless you have had some experience 
in the care of chickens we doubt if much money could 
be made fromahennery. Forthe first year the ex- 
pense is usually great and the profit nothing. 


ANNIE M.—Short sleeves are not fashionable with 
high-necked bodices, and certainly would be in very 
bud taste at an afternoon uffair in the open air, When 
the sleeves are short on evening dresses, long gloves 
are worn. Bangles or bracelets are not worn above 


the elbow. ; 
F. J.—Books on phrenology may be obtained of 


Fowler & Wells, Broadway, New York city. 


Mrs. A.C.—To prevent the hair from falling out 
rub the scalp with a tonic made of one partof custor 
oll to three of brandy. Jtub it inthe scalp with your 
Jingers, not on your hair, 


Mrs. R. L. J.—If dresses are well packed with 
papers laid between them as well as about them, and 
the cellar where the trunks are to be putis dry, they 
ought to keep free from mildew; but there is always 
4 liitle risk tuken. 


ANXIOUS INQUIRER—In writing a lettertoa married 
woman address the envelope “Mrs. William Robin- 
son”; but she in siguing her letter writes, ** Alice M. 
Ktobinson.”’ 


LOUISE—The best way to get your book before the 
public is to send it to agood publisher, who will decide 
us to its merits and the possibility of its being a suc- 
cess. 


EK, B.—The number of copyists and typewriters in 
large cities is so wreat that little work of that sort is 
sent away. Would it not be wiser, if you wish work, 
to seek forit in your town and among people who 
know you? 


FAZELLE—A very simple face wash and one that is 
absolutely harmless, is formed of benzoin and rose- 
water; ten drops of the benzoin (not benzine) to an 
ounce of rose-water. A few drops of this miiky fiuid 
should be put in the waterin which your face is 
bathed. It will invigorate, soften and whiten the 
skin. Tincture of myrrh is used generally as a mouth 
wash; a few drops ina tumbler of water being the 
quantity. 


M. W. D.—A Chantilly lace dress would be “a good 
investment;” the striped Jace has figures on it, so 
that the effect of a positive stripeis lost. For sug- 
gestions as to lace costumes sce department “ For 
Woman’s Wear” in this JOORNAL. 


TIMOTHEA—In addressing the president of a 
woman's society say “ Mrs. Presidentand Ladies,” or 
if she is unmarried, ** President of the Society, 
and Ladies.”’ 





M.—A letter addressed to the Cincinnati Art School 
enclosing a stamped envelope, will doubtiess result 
in your gaining the desired information as to cost of 
study and the rules governing the school, 


OLD SUBSCRIBER—Business affairs are not sup- 
posed to be part of social .ife, and you might lose 
many pleasant friends if you only become acquainted 
with those people who huve business dealings with 
your husband. 


ACTRESS—Do not use any bleach on your hair ; if 
it is necessary thut in your part your hair should look 
lighter, then powder it a Jittie. 


ENQUIRER—If a gentleman wishes to become ac- 
quainted with’a lady he should try and discover a 
mutual friend, who can present him; otherwise he 
must wait and see if time will not bring about the de- 
sired meeting. 

V. DeEE—The advice of @ good teacher should be 
gotten in regard to the age when children may begin 
to take lessons in vocal music. ‘I'he little woman of 
eleven would, we.should think, be old enough. 


M. W.8.—Moire and lace are not mourning. Black 
silk, plainly made, is allowable after crape has been 
taid aside. 


B. M, H.—Your skin would not grey dry from usin 
the hot water followed by the cold, for that is mos' 
bracing, being, indeed, the principle of the Russian 
bath. 8 you say —_ skin is naturally dry, try put- 
ting a little olive oil on it every night. Gray hair is a 
beautifier to the face and we cannot recommend any 
hair-dye to prevent its coming. 


MARIE—A pretty and useful dress would be one of 
brown and white checked suiting. Make it with a 
plain skirt, just wrinkled a little in front, and postilion 
basque. 
trimmed with a cluster of white blossoms, could be 
worn With it. Have tan, undressed, kid gioves and a 
brown paraso]. This costume will be at once retined 
and fashionable. 





A brown turban, faced with velyet and | 


Mrs. L. A. E.—-Constant carein the way of brush- | 


ing and washing will do moreto keep the objection- 
nble yellowshade out of your white hair then any- 
thing else. 


Miss A. D. G.—Silver should be washedin very hot 
water and dried quickly on a soft towel. If your 
silver knives are dull it will be best to submit them 
to a silversmith for sharpening. 


A SUBSCRIBER—In introducing a gentleman to a 
lady two ways are permissible; either say simply 
‘Mr. Brown, Miss Jones,” or, more courteously, ‘Miss 
Brown, will you permit me to present Mr. Jones to 
you?” pane makes law; books on etiquette ougat, 
- Sg possible, to mirror them, but very often they 

0 not. 


Mus. 8. B. H.—The fancy thermometers are seldom 
reliable; the plain kind in use for so many years being 
most certain. 


JUNE, 1890 





A BOON TO LADIES. 


Dr. Scott’s Electric 
Corset Waists. 


Dr. Scott has adapted his patent Electric 
Spinal Back to Corset Waists and has succeeded in 
perfecting a Waist which is in all respects superior 
to any on the market, both ioe couniint as well as 
aapaes and durability comibined with therapeutic 
Value 


Ladies Who Do Not Wear Corsets 


will find in these waists the great desideratum. 
They have no rigid side steels and while sufficiently 
stiffened to give an elegant and graceful form are 
comfortably pliable. The patent Spinal Back fur- 
nishes all necessary support, besides contributing 
energy and strength through the spine to the en- 
tire nerve system. 


THEY EXCEL THE BEST. 







PRICE 18 to 30 
$1.50 inches 
on trial. White 


and Dove. 








HEALTH, 
ELEGANCE. 


They are made of fine quality, medium weight 
Sateen in both Dove and White. 18 to 30 inches 
with Shoulder Straps. It has our patent fasteners 
at Hips for Hose Supporters and Silk Cord-fastened 
removable battons and is nicely trimnmed through- 
out. We also have Electric Waists for Misses, at 
£1.00, and a full variety of Electric Corsets ranging 
in price from $1.00 to 83.00, including Summer anc 
Dress Form, and Nursing Corsets at $1.50 each. All 
fitted with our patent back. Send for full descrip- 
tive catalogue, free. 

New Girdle Hose Supporters, soc. Set. 

Too much cannot be said of Dr. Scott's New Elec- 
tric Spinal Backs with which these waists are 
fitted. They are not only a great support to the 
back, but being “ Electric’? and coming in close 
contact with the spine, they wonderfully strengthen 
and stimulate the entire nerve system. 

If you cannot obtain our goods in your dry goods 
store, we will mail either the Waists or Corsets, 
0St-paid, on receipt of price, with 15 cents added 
| packing. Mention this paper. Agents wanted. 

Remit by Draft, Post Office Money Order, or 
stamps or currency in registered letter, payable to 
GEO. A. SCOTT, 842 Broadway, New York. 

The Dry Goods Trade supplied by 
Bheubottom& Teall Mfg.Co. Weedsport,N.Y. 











sine GOLD FILE, 


HUNTING CASE 






Gent's orLady'sSize 


+18. 


with ELGIN, WALTHAM, or any 
POPULAR BRAND OF AMERICAN MOVEMENT 

We will send to any address one of these beautiful, 
well-finished Watches, with a full guarantee that they 
will wear well at least 20 years, you to have the priv- 
ilege of examination before you pay for it, and 
if not perfectly satisfactory to be returned to us 
at our expense. No such offer has ever been made 
by any one, The quality is as good as is 


Generally sold for $38 to $40. 


We fee] sure that your Watch will sell many others for 
us if you willshow it and speak a well-deserved word 
of praise for us to your friends, and thus by very large 
sales we will be permitted to continue the sale at this 
low price. We will give you ample evidence of our 
ability and intention to make good our 
WRITTEN CUARANTEE, 

which accompanies each Watch. We are manufacturers 
and save you all middlemen’s profits. In ordering, state 
the make of movement preferred, and give us an idea of 
the style of case, and we will do our best to please you, 
Write us for any fuller information, references, &c 


PENN WATCH CO., 
140 &. THIRD ST. PHILADELPHIA. 


NOT TEMPORARILY 
reveveo sur) FRED 
PERMANENTLY 


Send your address, with a twocent stamp for 


TREATISE on RHEUMATISN, and fuli infor- 
mation regarding its Cure—naming this paper 
‘ 


YELLOW PINE EXTRACT CO 


Box 246. PITTSBURGH, PA, 





e 








~SYMPHONION.. 


Swiss Music Boxes, latest invention. No eylinder, 
but steel plates whereby thousands of tunes can be 
played on one instrument. Illustrated price-list free. 
FRED. H. SANDER, Importer, 102 High St., Boston, Mass. 





This Magnetic Belt 
is the Most Powerful 
Curative Agent ever 
made for Lame Back, 
Weakness of Spine 
and Kidneys, and 
pains arising from 
derangements of the 
abdominal organs, It 
is Nature’s Substance 
concentrated, and 
will give immediate 
comfort and relief by 
restoring Natural 
Action to every 
organ in the body. 

IT 1S NATURE'S 
BOON TO 
WOMANKINDI 
Language but faintly 
describes the health- 

iving power of this 

Vatural Support. 
The Belt is made of 

































andthe geniusof man 
ced its equa) since the days of Paracel- 
sus, the world-renowned physician, who cured all 
diseases with magnetism. Every lady, young or ol 
should wear this vitalizing health-giving Belt an 
Abdominal Support. Our Book **‘ Plain Read to 
Health’ free. MAGNETIC SHIELD CO., 
No. 6 Central Music Hall, Chicago, Ill. 
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We shall 


Discontinue 
July First 


Our Special Club Rate of 60 Cents each for 5 or 
more yearly subscribers sent in together. 
Shee 

Until that date we will continue to accept yearly subscriptions to 
THE LADIES HOME FOURNAL at Sixty Cents, each when Frve 
or more are sent in together. 
ek a 
thew is the Zzs¢ opportunity you will have to introduce the LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


to your friends at so low a price, and as this offer will be withdrawn July rst, can you not 
this month, send us 5 or more xew yearly subscribers, and for your trouble select any one of 
the premiums in this circular, for a club of 5 (two premiums for a club of 10, and so on)? 
If you wish a premium, it must be selected at the time the club is sent in—otherwise we 
cannot send it. 





Usages of the Best Society. | A Pair of Pillow Shams. 


A manual of social etiquette. By Frances Srevens. Nothing is given in These Pillow Shams are 36 inches wide, and are made of ‘‘Hill”’ muslin, 
this book that has not the sanction of observance by the best society. Con- 
tains 21 chapters. Introductions and Salutations—Visiting 
Cards and Visiting—Strangers and New-comers—Engage- | 
ments and Weddings—Receptions and Debuts—Private 








Balls and Germans—Fancy Dress and Masquerade Balls and 
Costumes—Opera and Theatre Parties—Dinner and Dinner 
Giving— Table Decorations and Etiquette— Luncheons, 
greakfasts and ‘Teas—The Art of Entertaining — Letter 
Writing and Invitations—Musical ‘‘ At Homes’’ and Garden 
Parties—Traveling Manners and Mourning Etiquette—Wed- 
ding and Birthday Anniversaries and Presents—New Year’s 
Day Receptions—Important General Considerations—Prief Hints for every-day 
use. ‘This book is indispensable to all who wish to obtain the most enjoyment 
from daily intercourse with their fellow-beings. Handsome cloth binding. 
Sent post-paid as a premium for a club of 5 yearly subscribers at 60 cents 
each. Cash price, 40 cents, post-paid. 




















Felt Tidies. 


We show two Tidies of felt, handsomely embroidered. We carry in stock 
a large line of designs, two of which we show. In measurement they are 12x17 








‘They are stamped ready for embroidering. We show cuts of two of the twelve 
pairs in our assortment; they are all desirable. 

One pair sent as a premium for a club of 5 yearly subscribers at So cents 
each. Cash price, 40 cents per pair, post-paid. 


| 
| 


The Rembrandt Color-Box. 


| The Colors used are first quality 
| French Moist Water-Colors. Twelve 
colors in the assortment. Three brushes, 
assorted sizes. The lid of the box is 
arranged in six mixing-trays and a ring 
in the bottom of the box itself, permits 
of the box being held in.the hand and 
conveniently used as a pallette. 
Yijy Yj MV 0 yl With each box we send a sheet of in- 
inches. The character of embroidery differs with the pattern——Zephyr, Silk, structions regarding the using of colors 
Sateen-Applique, Tinsel, etc. The designs are all good. and the mixing and blending of tints. 
We will send one as a premium for a club of 5 yearly subscribers at 60 l Sent as a premium fora club of 5 ; 
cents each. Cash price, 35 cents each, post-paid. yearly subscribers at 60 cents each. Cash price, 35 cents, post-paid. 














VeELvet, Fett and Dark Goons. 
it dry, and it is ready to work. 


i CERNING THE CARE OF PATTERNS. 











Embroidery. 
prettiest designs she has ever seen. 
Contains a number of small sprays of Flowers 
suitable for tidiesand other ornaments for the home. 
Also a number of large sprays for table and 
bureau scarfs, etc. 


Any One of these Premiums Given for a Club of Five, until July rst only. 


OUR FEWEL STAMPING OUTFIT 


FOR FINE EMBROIDERY AND ARTISTIC NEEDLE WORK. 


An outfit that is particularly recommended to the JOURNAL sisters by our Editors and writers on Fancy Work. 
posted on everything new, therefore what they recommend can be depended upon as being the best to be had. 
Everything about it is first-class, and the patterns are a// full working size, 
finely perforated and designed especially for this outfit. 
THIS STAMPING 
contains a tube of Our PopuLaR STAMPING Paint, used for stamping PLusn, 
You simply rub the paint on with the BRUSH, let 
We send a STAMPING BRUSH made especially to 
use with this SrampinGc Paint; also a box of STAMPING POWDER to be used for 
light goods, StAMPING PAD and SHEET OF INSTRUCTIONS for STAMPING and CON- 


OUTFIT 


One good feature in this outfit is a complete al- 
phabet of LARGE letters,—over two inches long— 
suitable for napkins, towels and table cloths. 

This special feature is in itself worth the price 
of the outfit. 

Particularly pretty is the design for Flannel 
it one of the 


Our editor thinks 


ISx8 - 


a | 


Our writers are experts, and thoroughly 
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This Outfit also contains the following full sized Perforated 


STAMPING PATTERNS: 
Rosebud Alphabet of twenty-six letters. Table Scarf Design. 13x6. 
2 inches. Strawberries. 3x2. 
Table Scarf Design of Fuchsias. 15x8. Bunch of Roses, Daisies, and Forget-me- 
Forget-me-not Spray. 9x5. nots. 5x3. 
| Gi Tinsel Cord Design. 6 inches wide. Buttercups. 3 inches. 
r Golden Rod. 7x4. Rosebud and Leaves. 3 inches. 
Clover. 5%. Pitcher. 3x3. 
< ) \ Palette decorated with Wild Roses and Cat-o’-nine-tails. 3 inches. 
Ca a Buds. 9x5. Butterfly. 3 inches. 
FANN WSS fh Large Spray of Pinks, Daisiesand Ferns. Calla Lilly. 3 inches. 
| my V; UN 12x8 Pond Lilies. 8x5. 
| ——vV Horse Shoe, with Daises, Rosebud and Border Design with Corner. 4 inches 
[EE Forget-me-not. 4x3 wide. 
Snowball. 7x5. Spray of Ox-Eyed Daisies. 5x4. 
Daisies. 8x6. Bird. 4x3. 
Lambrequin Design. 18x6. Tiger Lily. r1ox8. 
\ Pansies. 10x4. Splasher Design. Heron feeding among 


Se 


Salt or Pep~er Sprinklers. 







These sprink- | 
lers are unusu- 
ally pretty. The 
body is of white 
porcelain, at- 
tractively deco- | 
rated in gold | 
and colors. The 


Silver-plate. 


sprinklers will 
be sent to any 


a club of 5 year- 
; ly subscribers at 
60 cents each. Cash price, 40 cents 


each, post-paid. 
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One of these | 


rior to any other and is 


one sending us | 


. _ than anyother mechanical 
top is Gilt over | 


Border Design. Ferns and Berries. rox3. 


Outline Owl. 8x7. 


We have used thousands of this most popular of our Stamping Outfits. 
send one to anyone sending us a club of 5 yearly subscribers at 60 cents each. Cash price, 75 cents, post-paid. 


Cat-o’-nine-tails, ferns, etc. 12xg. 


It was originally made to be sold at $1.00.. We will 





| Double-Action Rotary Egg- 


Beater. 

No housekeeper need 
be told that the Egg- 
Beater we offer is supe- 


preferred by all who have 
ever used it as being the 
most desirable and effect- 
ive, and easier to operate [RY 


egg-beater manufactured. 
It is a labor-saving imple- 
ment that no housekeeper 
| should be without, and 
_ while doubtless the mosw 
| of our subscribers are al- 
ready supplied with one, 
| to those who are not. we 
| Offer it as a premium for 
| aclub of 5 yearly subscri- 
| bers at 60 cents each. 
' Cash price, 30 cents, post-paid. 










Factory Ends of Embroidery Silk. 


Factory Ends. Various Shades, Odd 
Lengths, Assorted Sizes; all good Silk, 
and every yard can be used. It comes to 
us directly from the winding-rooms at the 
Silk Mills, and we send it out just as re- 
ceived ; not simply three or four shades 
of red, green, blue and yellow, but good, 
desirable shades—olives, delicate pinks, 
etc., coming hap-hazard froma line of 
of 250 colors. It is made up of the pieces left at the end of thg hanks of silk 
sent to the winding-rooms, and not long enough to make a full skein. Not be- 
ing regular marketable goods it must be sold at a loss to the manufacturers, and 
buying it in large quantities we get the benefit. 

The assortment of silks includes regular Embroidery, Wash-Filo, Rope 
Silk, Chenille, etc. We have used hundreds of pounds of this goods and find 
every one likes it. e 

One package sent as a premium for a club of 5 yearly subscribers at 60 
cents each. Cash price, 25 cents, post-paid. 
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Handsome, Cloth. eisal Gecka! 


Covers-and Back Stamped in 
Gold and Black. 


Printed in clear type and on 
good paper. 

Stanley’s Adventures in Af- 
rica. By Headley. 

Tom Brown’s School Days 
at Rugby. 
Hughes. 

Tom Brown at Oxford. By 
Thomas Hughes. 

Ivanhoe. By Sir Walter Scott. 

Waverly. By Sir Walter Scott. 

Guy Mannering. By Sir Walter 
Scott. 

Robinson Crusoe. By Daniel 
De Foe. 

a Swiss Family Robinson. 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. By John Bunyan. 

John Halifax, Gentleman. By Miss Mulock. 

Children’s Bible Stories. By Mrs. Gillespie Smyth. 

The Two Bequests; or, Heavenward Led. By Jane R. Sommers. 

Three Years in a Man Trap. T. S. Arthur. 

Danger. By T. S. Arthur. 

Friends and Neighbors. By T. S. Arthur. 

Orange Blossoms. By T. S. Arthur. 

Crumbs Swept Up. By T. De Witt Talmage. 

Eminent Women. By James Parton. 


By ‘Thomas 





Any one of the above books will be sent post-paid as a premium for a club 
of 5 yearly subscribers at 60 cents each. 

Cash price, 45 cents, post-paid. 

This is the only time we have ever made such a premium offer on these 
books and it will never be repeated. 

The wholesale price on these books will advance nearly one-half on the first 
of June and hereafter the retail price will be raised to correspond. 


Stamped Linen Splasher. 


We have always found Splashers to be most desirable premiums. We are 
sending out thousands at the present 
time. They are of Linen, fringed at 
the bottom and at both ends, and 
measure 30x 20 inches. We carry a 
large assortment of designs in stock, 























two of which we show. All the de- 
signs are desirable. Splashers have 
now become indispensable in every 
chamber, and are justly popular as 
pieces of fancy-work. ‘They are de- 
signed to be placed over and at the back of a washstand, to protect the wall-paper 
from being spattered. 














We will send one Splasher, post-paid, as a premium for a club of 5 yearly 
subscribers at 60 cents each. Cash price, 25 cents, post-paid. 


Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow. 


By JEROME K. JEROME. 

This volume, written by a rising young humor- 
ist, has met with unbounded success in England, 
the sale having reached nearly one hundred 
thousand copies. It is a charmingly-written 
volume, abounding in shrewd reflections, in 
sparkling and glancing wit, in playful sunny 
humor and now and then a strain of deep and 
genuine pathos. It is a book to amuse and en- 
tertain everybody, and the statement made by 
the author in his preface, to the effect that ‘‘ this 
book wouldn’t elevate a cow,”’ if literally true, 
does not do it justice. It is a collection of whim- 
sical papers on all sorts of subjects; the most of 
them are bright and witty; none of them are 
dull. They are well written and decidedly well 
worth reading, and form a book which can be taken up at any time and read for 
an hour or two with pleasure. 

Given asa premium for a club of 5 yearly subscribers at 60 cents each. 
Price, 50 cents per copy, post-paid. 




















any One of these Premiums Given for a Club of Five until July Ist omy. 


Sinner Pockets. 


These pockets will be found 
most convenient when hung on 
the ins.de of closet doors, or other 
out-of-the-way places, for holding 
slippers and shoes, which otherwise 
might be ‘‘ kicking around’’ the 
floor. They are made of heavy, 
twilled brown linen, finished and 
bound in red braid. The pockets, 
as shown in the cut, are stamped 
all ready for embroidering in 
linen or wash-embroidery cotton, and have patent brass loops for hanging up. 
Given for a club of 5 yearly subscribers at 60 cts. each. Price, 40 cts., post-paid. 
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Nursery Outfit. 


All who have had anything to do with the care 
of the little ones, recognize in paper-dolls a source 
of endless amusement to successive generations. As 
aids to the mother, in supplying occupation for rest- 
less hands and eager minds in the nursery, they are 
invaluable. We have an outfit for paper-doll mak- 
ing which will be welcomed by children and parents 
alike. It includes one*Doll’s Complete Dress, made 
up; a number of beautiful Colored Heads and Sets 
aa Of Legs; also, Stiff Paper Bodies for new dresses ; 
Lace Paper for edging and trimming ; Sheets of Silvered Paper; a yard of Gilt 
Star Ornaments and an ample supply of (Imported) Tissue Paper, in soft and 
beautiful tints. We furnish an illustrated sheet of Instruction, and a Book of 
Samples of Tissue Paper, with each outfit; also, Directions for Making Flowers 
and Decorative Articles. An outfit such as this will surely supersede the old- 
fashioned paper-dolls in all modern nurseries. This outfit, unlike our other Tissue 
Paper Outfits, is not packed in a wooden box. We have, however, adopted a 
wooden mailing frame, which ought to carry it in perfect safety. 

Sent as a premium for a club of 5 yearly subscribers at 60 cents each. Price, 
35 cents, post-paid. 


The Pearl Rug-Maker. 


Save your rags. Delightful and profitable employment. Fascinating and 
easy to learn. Material costs you nothing. Use your rags, yarn and scraps, and 
make them into handsome rugs. Beautify your homes. The easiest and most 
economical process ever in- 
vented for making Rag and 
Turkish Rugs, Ottoman and 
Furniture Covers, Cloak 
Trimmings, etc. Every lady 
has enough material in her 








rag-bag to make several 
handsome, durable rugs. 
Any Cloth, old or new; 
Yarn, Carpet Waste, etc., 
can be used. Small pieces 
of Silk, too much worn for a * 
patchwork, make pretty Stool or Ottoman Covers.) THE PEARL RUG- 
MAKER isa set of Steel Forms and Tines, on which the material is wound, 
then sewed through the centre to a cloth foundation—with any sewing-machine, 
or by hand—forming loops which are readily cut open, making a soft, close Pile 
or Tuft a half inch thick, all on the upper side. Rags when used do not have to 
be sewed together. Small pieces, cut in strips on the bias. Turkish Designs, 
Conventional Flowers, etc., are rapidly made from the printed directions, and a 
handsome rug, 2x 3 feet, with a border, can be made inaday. THE PEARL 
RUG-MAKER is the ONLY invention that will utilize them without being 
obliged to go to farther expense than a spool of thread. You are not obliged to 
buy Stamped Patterns, Frames, Hooks and expensive Yarns, costing from sixty 
cents to a dollar-and-a-half a pound. Of course, for expensive Rugs, this 
material is very nice, but with Scraps of Cloth, odds and ends that accumulate 
in every home, you can make Rugs that will adorn any parlor. Rugs can be 
made by hand just as well as on a sewing-machine, but any sewing-machine can 
be used. THE PEARL RUG-—MAKER is made of Bessemer Steel, silver 
finish. It is put up in a case, with explicit ‘‘ Directions for making Rag and 
Tufted Rugs,’’ containing illustrations which will enable anyone to do the work. 
Given as a premium for a club of 5 yearly subscribers at 60 cents each. The 
regular price is $1.00. We will supply it for 75 cents and pay the postage. 








Linen Doylies. 


These are of Linen, of a beautiful quality, hem- 
stitched with a one-inch hem. They are stamped 
with designs for embroidering. The prettiest, most 
delicate things imaginable—just the thing to set off 
a handsome finger-bowl, and no housekeeper’s linen- 
closet is complete without them. We will send one- 
half dozen as a premium for a club of 5 yearly sub- 
scribers at 6o0c. each. Price, $1.25 per doz., post-paid. 
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Any One of these Premiums Given for a Club of Five until July rst only. 
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A Special Offer in Silver-Plated Ware. 


No housekeeper can afford to be without a nice set of Silver-Plated Tableware, if only for ‘‘company’’ use; and we are in a position to supply it to our 
subscribers in such a way that it may be secured without the expenditure of any money whatever. 


Read our offers as they follow. ‘The goods we offer are not the 
very best quality of quadruple plate ; however, they are not the cheap, miserable goods which are so often offered ‘‘ Free!!’’ They are of steel, plated first with 
nickel and then with silver, and will wear well and for a long time. 


Much of the plated-ware offered for sale is made of brass. 





While goods of this character will look better and smoother when first received, the base metal 
underneath shows through the very thin coating of silver with which they are washed, and in a short time the ware is wholly unpresentable and unfit for use, for no 
one wants to eat with drass forks and spoons. 


As already stated, these goods are not of the same quality as our regular line of plated-ware, which is the best manufactured, but they are of good quality 
and will stand service a long time and always look well. 





One Dozen Tea-spoons. 


We will give you, as a present, One Dozen Full-size ‘Tea-spoons of the ‘‘ Rossmore’’ Pattern, as shown in the cut, if you will send us a club of Five Yearly 
Subscribers, at 60 cents each. We shall pay the postage, but if you wish to register the package, send 10 cents extra. 











A Set of Table-spoons. 


Tf you will send us aclub of 5 yearly subscribers at 60 cents each, we will present you, in the way of a premium, with a Set of Four Table-spoons, of a pattern 
to match the Tea-spoons. 


We pay postage on these also. To register the package, send ro cents extra. 






































If you wish a Set of four Forks, send usa club of Five Yearly Subscribers, at 60 cents each, and 
register them, if you desire, at an extra cost of 10 cents. 

This is an opportunity to obtain a really good set of Plated Table-Ware which will not occur again. 
quantities we are enabled to offer them as above, and we think our subscribers will be quick to take the advantage. 


we will send them to you and pay the postage, you to 


By placing with the manufacturers orders for large 


The price of the ‘‘ JouRNAL’’ is lower, under this offer of five yearly subscribers at 60 cents each, than it will ever be again, and no second opportunity to 


secure, for a club of 15 yearly subscribers a cash commission amounting to $6.00, which is 40 per cent. commission on the names which you, of course, secure at 
$1.00 each, and a set consisting of 


One Dozen Silver-Plated Tea-spoons, 
One Set Silver-Plated Table-spoons, 
One Set Silver-Plated Forks. 


| CANNING AND PRESERVING.—By -Mrs. Rorer. 


Mrs. Knapp, Editor of our Housekeeping Department considers this a most excellent publication, and a splendid premium for our Practical Housekeepers. 
In this attractively printed volume Mrs. Rorer discusses at length the Canning and Preserving of Fruits and Vegetables, with the kindred subjects of Marmalades, 
Butters, Fruit-jellies and Syrups, Drying and Pickling. As in her larger work, the Philadelphia Cook Book, the recipes are clearly and simply given, while an 
exhaustive index affords easy reference to every subject. In it will be found directions for Canning and Preserving, with recipes for various methods for Pickling, 
making Catsups, Fruits Butters, Marmalades, etc. 


j To anyone sending us, prior to July 1st, a club of 5 yearly subscribers at 60 cents each, we will send, post-paid, as a premium, this most desirable and season- 
able book. Cash price, 40 cents, post-paid. 


HOT-WEATHER DISHES.—By Mrs. Rorer. 


During the hot weather, old housekeepers frequently become embarrassed over the arrangement of seasonable dishes. Mrs. Rorer, feeling this difficulty, has 
compiled this little directory as a helpmate to her fellow housewives. Like all of her books, it is practical, sensible and thoroughly reliable. 104 pages—paper covers. 
We will send a copy, post-paid, to anyone who will send us, prior to July 1st a club of 5 yearly subscribers at 60 cents each. Price, 40 cents, post-paid. 
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Please Read ‘This. 














In sending to us subscribers at 60 cents each, please note what follows: } 
This special rate will be allowed ON YEARLY SUBSCRIBERS ONLY. There must be FIVE NAMES, they must all be 
YEARLY SUBSCRIBERS, they must come in all together with a remittance of $3.00. 
rates. This offer applies only to clubs sent before July rst, 1890. ¢ 


THE PREMIUMS we offer are given only for Five Yearly Subscribers sent in all together, and with a remittance of $3.00. No 
premium will be allowed unless requested in the letter accompanying the Club of Five. 


Less than Five, we can accept only at our regular 
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DISSOLVED AND QUICKLY REMOVED WITH THE NEW SOLUTION 


AND THE GROWTH FOREVER DESTROYED WITHOUT THE SLIGHTEST INJURY OR 
DISCOLORATION OF THE MOST DELICATE SKIN.—DISCOVERED BY ACCIDENT. 
In Compounpine, an incomplete mixture was accidentally spilled on the back of the hand, 
and on washing afterward it was discovered that the hair was completely removed. We 


purchased the new discovery and named it MODENE. 
injurious substances, and so simple auy one con use it. 
will be surprised and delighted with the results. 


disappears as if by magic. 
used f 


FAIL. 


Itis perfectly pure, free from all 
It acts mildly but surely, and you 
Apply for a few minutes, and the hair 


Ithas no connection whatever with any other preparation ever 
or a like purpose, and no sclentific discovery has ever attained such wonderful results. 


IT CANNOT 


If the growth be light one application will remove it permanently, the heavy growth such as the beard 


or hair on moles may require two or more applications before all the roots are destroyed, although all hair will 


be removed at each application. 


Young persons who find an embarrassing growth of hair coming, should use 


Modene to destroy its growth. Recommended by all who have tested its merits—Used by people of refinement. 
Gentlemen who do not appreciate nature's gift of a beard will find a priceless boon in Modene, which does away with shaving. It 
penetrates the hair follicle or sac and dissolves the life principle, thereby rendering its future growth an utter impossibility, andis 


guaranteed to be as harmless as water to the skin. 


Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing cases, postage paid (securely sealed from 


observation) on receiptof price, $|,00, Largest size bottle, containing three times as much Modene, and sufficient for any case, 


$2.00 per bottle. 


received the same as Cash. 
actnts } MODE 
WANTED. 


$1,000 REWARD 


Send money by letter with your full address written plainly. 


Correspondence sacredly private. Postage stamps 


GENERAL AGENTS 
AND ADVERTISERS 
WANTE 


(BE SURE TO MENTION YOUR COUNTY AND THIS PaPpRe.) Address 
NE MANUFACTURING Co. 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE HIGHEST GRADE HAIR PREPARATIONS. 
Of YoU CAN REGISTER YOUR LETTER AT ANY POST-OFFICE AND INSURE ITS SAFE DELIVERY. 
To assure the publicof the merits of Modene, we send with each bottle a legal agreement to forfeit One 
* Thousand Dollars to any Purchaser if Modene fails to permanently remove the hair, or discolors or 
injures the skin in the slightest manner, or produces any unpleasant sensation or feeling when applying or ever afterward. 


BOTTLE IS GUARANTEED, (CUT THIS ADVERTISEMENT OUT AS IT MAY NOT APPEAR AGAIN.) 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. ¢ 
t 


EVERY 





PAVARA PILLS 


A SPECIFIC FOR 


CONSTIPATION. 


Opinions of Leading Physicians. 


Dr. F. G. Welch, New York City.—“ Your Pavara 
Pill is truly a speeific for constipation. 1 have prescribed 
it extensively and with great satisfaction to my patients. 
It gives uniform results, leaves no bad effects, and does 
not make for itself a necessity. I take great pleasure in 
commending it as a good thing.” 


Dr. Chas, Butt, Chicago, I11,—‘ I have fully tested 
the merits of your Pavara Pills, and I can in truth cor- 
roborate your statement, that they are a * specific for cone~ 
stipation,’ I cheerfully recommend them to all.’ 


Dr. E. Onderdonk, Brooklyn, N. Y.—“ Your 
Pavara Pills have given satisfaction in every case, and | 
could not do without them now in my practice. They 
do certainly cure constipation, and are just what you 
represent them to be,” 





Pavarna Pills are prepared especially for the cure of 
Constipation. They are tasteless, harmless, and produce 
natural movements 4 the bowels, without pain, nausea, or 
any inconvenience whatever. 
hese Pills are not intended to cure everything, but as 
ecific for constipation they are unrivaled. 
housands of physicians now use and prescribe them. 
Formula on label.—Show it to your physician and 
he will tell you that every ingredient is perfectly 
harmless. 

Small bottles (25 pills), 25 cents. 
Sold a J druggists, or sent by mail. 
Botanic Laboratory, New York, 


b 


Large, (150 pills), $1. 
Prepared at Topliff’s 
Depot, 115 Fulton 8t. 


BAT TLE,CREEK, MICH : 
SEAS CAs OS See vee. 


Patent shade Fasteners, | 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Neve ! . 8ave 
Hold Tighter Than Tacks, andtroutis Gun tay cane 
or en off w: tt ftools. Ask pale 
them. Address The W¥ ANT MFG.CO. Chicewen tne 


Ask your dealer for 
BOWEN 
Self-Acting Swings. 

= Chairs. 

@ Sewing Tables, 

a Py ’ 

@ Ironing Tables. 

— - 

= Nursery Chairs. 

© Clothes Driers, 

™ Hammock Supports 
Remember this adver, 
For cataloque & prices 








Address dacksonville Manufacturing Co., Jacksonville, Lilinols. 





A TOILET LUXURY 


Handsomely put up in enamelled 
box with sprinkling top. 


25 cents, by mail on receipt of 
price. Samples free. 
J, H. HAMILTON, 
443 W. 27th St., New York. 


THE ‘‘NEWPO RT’? HAIR CURLER 


a a 





SIMPLEST, LIGHTEST, STRONGEST, BEST. 
It cannot get out of order. Send us 25c., (stamps) and we 
will mail sample prepaid. manufactured by 


CHICAGO NICKEL WORKS, ‘7 Ohio St., Chicago, Ie 


10,000 Doctors and 50,000 Invalids 

to read Hill’s HResearches in 

Magnetism—second edition, ihus- 

trated, sixty-four pages. Nothing 

WANTED like it ever before published. 10 
cents brings it by mail. Address 

HILL BRUSH COMPANY, 
Reading, - Mass. 

The only certain and speedy cure now kuown, fur 

Skin Diseases of all kinds, is 


“MONONA.” 


Unequaled for the cure of Chapped Hands, Salt 
Rheum, Tetter, Caked Breasts, Sore Nipples, Ulcers, 
Boils and Eruptions. Sent by mail for Ten Cents in 
silver. The Monona Co., 6 E. Broad St., Columbus, 0, 





Cotton and Woolen. Turkey Red, Blue, Brown, 
Pink, Yellow, Scarlet, Green, Cardinal, Or- 
ange, and 40 other popular shades; pkg. 10c., doz, 80c., 
3 doz. $2.25, by mail. W. CUSHING & Co., Foxcroft, Me. 


should act as agents for 
Perfection Fast Dyes for 


BEAUTIFUL, LUSTROUS, PEARLY TEETH, 
make the plainest face attractive. 
Wright’s Myrrh Tooth Soap 
secures them. 25c. Druggists. Send 


A 
MODERN yhoo & 
CHARM. FEES Seo 


ENGRAVED Wisitinc_canps 


cost $2.00 to $2.50 per 100. 
We furnish 100 cards equally as good by letter press 
process in all the styles used in polite society. for 

Send forsamples. BRYANT & BRO., Florence, Mass. $i 


Defective Vision by Correspondence. 
EYE A. JAY CROSS & CO., 
S. OPTICIANS & SPECIALISTS 
18 West 284 St., “ew Vork. 
G2 Send for Circular, 





System Copyrighted, 


RESPONSI bin mcN and WOMEN as 
to sel! to families in towns and 
cities, Teas, Spiees, Extracts and 
Groceries at wholesale prices. 
Steady employment. Good wages. ACIP SIT) 
No Capital Required. JANES BROS. 
& CO., Wholesale Grocers, 263 & 265 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
A LOVELY COMPLEXION, wry kane 
® anyone sending 
stampa positive cure for Pimples, Blackheads, Freckles, 
Sallowness, Oily Skin. Box 614, PorT HuRON, MICH. 
ooh A House Plant Sprayer producing dew on in- 
AGENTS door plants Everybody wants one. Sells at 


$5 A DAY. sight. Agts. circulars. L. Gouldman, Pittsfleld, Mass. 


SEN 
FREE 


AGENTS wanted to canvass business houses for a 
New Account Book. For sample, terms, 


ete., address H.W. PAMPHILON, 30 Bond St., N Y. 


ti 
A Valuable Book on Ner- 
! vous Diseases. Mention this 
| maper and send address to REV. 
| i KOENIG, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
} &. KR. GIBBS, Shipper and Dealer 
in Ferrets, Guinea Pigs, —~~¢-— 
and Common Rabbits. Send 2-cent 
= Stamp for Circular. NORWALK, OHIO, 
TOWE HOLDER, nicely Nickel-Plated. Sample 
and terms mailed to any address for 6 cents, 
Agents wanted. T. M. GANDY, Chester, Conn. 


Laces, Trimmings, Notions, 
etc. Profitable home work for ladies 
only. Outfit worth $75 to $100 sent 
tree, Investigate. Best references. 
J. B. Huling Company, Chicago, Ill 


Minette Photo’s for 50 Cents. Send 
Cabinet Picture with the money and 2 cents for 
return postage. A. C. AUSTIN, Nashua, N. H. 





Cents Catalogues of 10c. Music free. 4 E Silver 
Strings for Violin, Banjo or Guitar, 12c. 

casa Catalogues of Musical Instruments and 
Copy |. Books free. F. Brehm, Erie, Pa. Box C. 


YCISSORS made as good as new by using the 
NELLIE BLY Scissors Sharpener. Sample by 
mail, 15 cents. Agents wanted. W. B. HILu, Tracy, Ct. 

Dr. Lazzarette’s French 


SWEATY FEET, too: “tiemeay "cuRiss 


ALL CASES. Recommended and prescribed by physicians, 


WRINKLES 


Particulars, sealed, 2 cents, — 
Washington Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


G lJ | TAR SELF-TAUGHT 


with Howe's Charts. 
GARFIELD TE Cures Constipation 
and Sick Headache. 


Free samples at all druggists or 319 W. 45th St., N.Y. 
CURED. 


ASTHMAGHYRED.-FREE 
by mall to sufferers. Dr. R. SCHIFFMAN, St. Paul, Minn, 
8chool,Club & Parlor. Best out. Cata- 


PLAYS logue free. T. 8. Denison, ,Chicago,ll1l. 


nhl with name on, ink pad, pencil & 


Rubber Stamp pen,1 Diary 1890,1 Ring & Agents 


outfit 0c, 6 for 50c, King Stamp Co., North Haven, Conn, 


ideal Hair Curler. 


Does not burn or soll the hair or hands 
SOLD BY ALL DrRuG AND TOILET Goops DEALERS. 


SAMPLE, POST-PAID, 50 CENTS. 


G. L.. THOMPSON. Mfr., 128 Clinton St., Chicago. 
COND! GIANT CORN EILLEB cures ..ard orsoft. 
CORN 25c. by mail, H. A. MINER, Malden, Mass, 


] 


Py With Almond Nut Cream, you 
g can positively rub them away. 
MARY E. MURRAY, 1059 
Agents wanted, 


without 
50c, per set (24) 











Dialogues, Tc” 'caux, Speakers, for 


free. J. M. MITTEN & CO., Cleveland, O. 
Nickel Plated Self-Inking Pen & Pencil Stamp Your Name in rub 
ber only I2ets. Club of TEN @1. CARD Agts, Sample Book, GILT 
c cnet Auto. Album, Sampls 
& Instructions FREE 
with Kvery Order. AGENTS Wanted te Sell our Cards & Nov 


elties, Make @5. per day. ADAMS BROS., West Haven, Conn. 


i ‘TEETH with Crystalline. Stops 
Fill Your Own Pain and Decay. Lasts a lifetime 
Circular free. T. F. TRU MAN,M.D.,Wells Bridge,N.Y, 
CHORTHAND thor'ly taught by mail in THREE 
3 months. No shading, no position, connective vowel 
| method. Pernin Shorthand Institute, Detroit, Mich. 
a few persons in each place to do writing at 
| WANTED home. Enclose 10c, for 100-page hook, with 


| particulars to J. H. Woodbury, Station k, New York City. 





da 1 Box Candy, 100 colored pictures 

an ¥y 1 pack N EW cards and agents’ cir- 

| culars, all for 6 cents by mail. | 
ee Holley Card Co. Meriden, Conn. 


WANT ED to sell the most useful instrn- 
ment in the world. 


GENTS 
A Wa 5 National Typewriter Co., 
OREGO FULL INFORMATION FREE. 


Boston, Mass. 


Address, Oregon Immigra- 
tien Board, Portiand, Oregon. 


+ J 
EWIS’ 98% LYE 
POWDERED AND PERFUMED. 
(PATENTED.) 

The strongest and purest Lye 
made. Will make the best 
perfumed Hard Soap in 20 
minutes without boiling. tis 
the best for disinfecting sinks, 
closets, drains, washing bottles, 
barrels, paints, etc. 

PENNA. SALT M’F’G CO, 
Gen, Agts., Phila., Pa. 


TRADE MARK ~ 
LADIES, THIS IS FOR YOu. 

- ee : 
=! ACME RIPPER, PAT D 


| 
Beats everything for ripping seams. Has cutting edge on four sides 
Does its work thoroughly and saves two-thirds the time without dam 
age to material. Price 15 cents. Eaciz Mre. Co., New Haven, Conz 


notes’ 


A.O.Howe,70 State St., Chicago. Cir. free | 


IG PAY to sell our Rubber Stamps. Catalogue 


Address (with stamp) 


Linen Tray or Carving Cloths. 
—No. 333.— 
Given as a premium for a club of 3 yearly subscribers at 1.00 each; or, 
2 subscribers and 25 cents extra. 15 cents extra for postage and packing. 
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You seldom see anything in linen of a quality handsomer than we furnish in 
these cloths. Twilled Linen, beautiful, even thread, with a drawn work inser- 
tion, a plain 1% inch border, anda heavy fringe 2% inches deep. 

Each corner is stamped with an artistic and appropriate design to be em- 
broidered in Fast Color Etching Silk. We have no hesitancy in saying that we 
consider one of these ‘Tray Cloths an ornament to the table of any lady in the 
country. 

We should like to say right here that all the linen goods we are offering as 
premiums for subscribers are of an unusually fine quality. 

In selecting these things we do not believe in offering poor or inferior qual- 
ities, and our subscribers may rest assured that such linens as they may see fit to 
order of us, have been selected from a large: stock with care and by experienced 
judges. 

We will send one of these cloths to any one sending us the names of three 
yearly subscribers; or, of 2 subscribers and 25 cents, extra. 

Postage and packing, 10 cents extra. Price $1.00, postpaid. 


Linen Tray or Carving Cloths. 
—No. 308.— 


Given as a premium for a club of two yearly subscribers at $1.00 each. 
Postage and packing 5 cents extra. 
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These Carving Cloths, designed to be placed under the large platter on 
the dinner table, are a very valuable protection to a handsome table-cloth, re- 
ceiving many a furtive ‘‘slop’’ of gravy, and protecting the cloth from the oval 
design imprinted by a platter carelessly ‘‘crocked’’ on the bottam. ‘They are of 
fine line Crepe or Momie cloth ofa handsome quality, unusually regular and even 
as to the texture, without the lumps and ‘“‘riding’’ threads which so often dis- 
figure Crepe. ‘The border is of linen damask 24 inches wide, with a Morning- 
glory vine figure, edged with a two-inch fringe. 

They are stamped at both ends with a carving set, to be embroidered in 
outline. 
We offer these for two yearly subscribers at $1.00 each. 
We can sell them for 60 cents each and will pay the postage. 


HAMMOCKS. | 


Strong, Handsome, Well Made. 


Given as a premium for a club of 4 yearly subscribers at $1.00 each; or, for 2 subscrib- 
| ers ands50 cents extra. 25 cents extra for Postage. 


| BAY:STATE > 
| Sc RERFECTION 








The body of this hammock is woven, 
and is much more pleasant to ‘lie in 
than the regular Mexican hammock, 
and it will not pull buttons from the 
clothing. \t conforms to every motion 
of the body and has theelasticity of the 
best Spring Bed. We consider it the 
strongest and most durable hammock 
we have ever seen. 

We find No. 4 to be the most popu- 
lar size. This size is 11 feet in length 
and 3 feet wide and will safely sustain a 
: Cee weight of from 300 to 400 Ibs. 

We will send one by Express, charges to be paid by the receiver, on receipt of 
$1.00; or, will prepay the postage and mail it for $1.25. 


THE HAMMOCK-CHAIR. 


Given as a premium for a club of two yearly 
| subscribers at $100 each. Postage and packing, 
20 cents extra. 

This Hammock-Chair combines the features of a 
Hammock and of a Swing. As we send it out, it is 
complete and in perfect readiness for hanging up. 
Ropes, hooks and slips are sent with it. It can be 
packed in a very small and compact bundle, and 
is just the thing in which to spend a hot summer’s 
afternoon under a shady tree. Price, 50 cents. Post- 
age and packing, 20 cents extra. 
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TO OUR AMERICAN GIRLS. 


A PLEA FOR MORE KINDNESS AMONG WOMEN, 


1 every girl whose eyes these words may 
reach, I would say: Be kind to your own 
sex. Would that my voice could reach the 
farthest ends of the earth when I write 
* Women, why so unkind to each other?” We 
see it every day, on the street pushing one an 
other, in the stores rudely elbowing each other 
out of the way, in the cars refusing to move 


so as to try to make room for some unfortu- 
nate woman standing. 

In my business life I spend many moments in 
both thesurface and elevated cars, and not a day 
passes that I am not actually made heartsick 
at woman's indifference and cruelty to woman. 
A tired, delicate, or old lady will get in a car 
comfortably filled with women, and not one 
even attempt to move closer to make more 
room. If the stander requests such an action 
the black looks, shrugging shoulders and mut- 
tered complaints make her wish she was a 
hundred miles away. If we expect men to 
stand up for us, why not show the consider- 
ate example of trying to help our own sex 
first ? 

In social life a careless word often mars the 
whole life of a young girl; therefore, who 
wishes to be the one to cast the first innuendo? 
Do you, can you do it, and retain a spark of 
womanly kindliness? What is the secret of 
this unkindness no one can tell; but many say 
it is jealousy, though we find unkindness 
shown in speaking ill of persons who have 
never given occasion for jealousy, or interfered 
in any manner wit! the speaker’ s comfort or 
prosperity. This must be a bit of the original 
sin left in woman, and how mnch happier we 
would all be were it only eradicated. To be 
known as a woman who always speaks kindly 
of and acts kindly to other women is to say 
“here is a gracious, womanly woman, pure in 
heart, loving in nature and noble in charac- 
ter. Is not such a reputation worth winning? 

Men look on this o- -play with amusement 
and wonder, without endeavoring to solve the 
knotty problem. They do not give vent to 
such little unkindnesses to each other, or, as a 
rule, toward women. In fact we women are 
too petty in our feelings and too glib with our 
tongues, where a man would remain silent or 
tell the better part only. Not that they are 
walking angels or little tin gods on wheels; oh, 
no; but they are certainly more magnanimous 
than women. We are clamoring, or some of 
us are, for “our rights.” What are our rights 
if not to be kindly, helpful women? Be kind, 
my dear girls, to each other, and it will be the 
noblest obedience to the Golden “ 
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BONED WITH 


KABO | 


Warranted not to break or 
roll up with 


ONE YEAR'S WEAR 


If they do we will 
cheerfully return 
the mone paid for 
them, e Corset 
is not 


Satisfactory in all respects 


ORS ET After Three Weeks Wear. 
It may be returned to usand 
—_—— money will be refunded. 
CHICAGO CORSET COMP’ Y, 
Chicago and New York. 
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The Most RELIABLE Foop 
For Infants & Invalid 

Nota medirine, but a specially 
prepared Food, adapted to the 
weakest stomach. 4 sizes cans, 
Pamphletfree. Woolrich & Co, 


(on every label), Palmer, ‘ase, 


= wanted to a Sample Mes sent hy 














1 PINLESS CLOTHES mail for 50c.; or a 50 
=r peent ~~ ped foot line by mail $1.25. 
iss' For circulars, price- 
alee wihest s Ay, list and terms ad- 
— do not freeze to it NS dress The Pintless 

cannot blow off. Clothes Line Co., 
No. 17 Hermon Street, - Worcester, Mass. 





WONDERFUL 


LUB SUR CHAIR, 


y Coaches 
ie WHEEL CHAIRS 
TO HIRE, 
eon FREE 
ERY, 
adelphia, Pa. 








* CARTS. 


ALSO MANUPACTURERS OF 
BUGGIES. AND CARRIAGES. 

Write for Catalogue. Mention this paper 
GROTON CARRIAGE COMPANY, 
Groton, ‘Tompkins County, - New York. 
1@ ar are guaran. 
teed to hel 
@ larger per cent. of cases than all 

















ces combined. The same to 
Jasses are to ane 2 eyes. 
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le. Worn nths with- 
removal. a. A.waces, Bridgeport, Conan. 
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Pears Soap been established in London 100 YEARS both as 


a COMPLEXION and as a SHAVING SOAP, has obtained 19 
INTERNATIONAL AWARDS, and is now sold in every city of the world. 
It is the purest, cleanest, finest, 
The most economical, and therefore 
The best and most popular of all soaps 
for GENERAL TOILET PpuRPosEs; and for use in the nuRsERy it is recom- 
mended by thousai.ds of intelligent mothers throughout the civilized world, 
because while serving as a cleanser and detergent, its emollient properties 
prevent the chafing and discomforts to which im/ani/s are so liable. 
PEARS’ SOAP can now be had of nearly all Druggists in the United 


enh BUT BE SURE THAT YOU GET THE GENUINE, as there are worthless imilations, 








ENTERPRISE MEAT CHOPPER. 
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Unexcelled for Unexcelled for 
Chopping Chopping 
SAUSAGE MEAT, SCRAP MEAT FOR 
MINCE MEAT, POULTRY, 
HAMBURG STEAK CLAMS, TRIPE, | 
FOR DYSPEPTICS, SCRAPPLE, 
> CORN 
CODFISH, FOR FRITTERS, | 
HOG’S-HEAD SUET, 
CHEESE, THE MEAT CHOPPER for the PEOPLE, | COCOANUT, &e. 
CHICKEN SALAD, ALSO FOR MAKING 
HASH, —> BEEF TEA 
CHICKEN Chops POR IBVALIDe, 
CROQUETTES PULVERIZING 
PEPPERS , one CRACKERS, 
’ &e., &e. 
he., he. Saunas dates 
Mcgee per For Sale by the 
If you cannot get minute Hardware Trade 
this MEAT CHOP- —o! 
PER from your —_— 
Hardware Dealer ENTERPRISE 
send $2.00 to us TD 
and we will express No. &, Family Size, M F G 00., 
by first fast train. $2.00. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ool! Ing direct to consumer. From Factory to Family 
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au refund | money id yea are not satisfied. 
Seeeeeeeenr 
Assists Specially ‘Designed CABINET ORGAN Style 
je** Canopiletta,” No, 10,600, contains 4 Sets Orchestral toned 
Haren epee Quality ds; 6 Octaves; 10 Solo Stops; 
2 Petare Coup (Bass and Treble); two Knee Swells an 
all late improvements. Dimensions, 65 in, h 48 
fit ‘es wide. Warranted for TEN LONG YEARS. 
Walnut Case, highly finished. fandsome Stool 
fe Boll jones Instruction Book making a complete Musical ea 


Fvullt, grow TO ORDER. 


i = Send a reference as to your responsibility from any Banker, 77 
. Br oomaster. Merchant or Express Agent, and Organ will be 
iti shi dat once on Ten Days’ Test Trial, and if not, after 





en eeaguescees 
Se ee 


sat en A tem can return it and we will pay freight=] 
charges 
a Ways, 


Vou Risk tteoalaan= boa 


se 
| *REFERENCES—First National Bank, Washin 
J., any Commercial Agency in the U. 8., and thousands 2) 
persons who for the last quarter of a century have pure 3 
chased instruments of our manufacture. 


| 3G GRAND, SQUARE By ANOS: i 
AND UPRIGHT 
ficent New Designs, finest materials, wholesale 
g prices upon terms to suit all Rerehaeers. Bhip d to anys 
part of the civilized world, on Free T 3 


NO MONEY REQUIRED ‘UNTIL YOU ARE SATISFIED. = 


—— 
Sy We want every reader of this paper to WRITE TO-DAY 
} for our aes disome Souvenir Illustrateu ‘ Vy YOu s 
mCAN whether you w uy 
CAN BAVE MONEY. “WRITE wheth ant to b 
eal ane Wo pot. Our C er © will interest yore mand You? 
ai HING. Write To-Day! 
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New Illustrated Manual of 100 pages now ready and mailed free. 

Heating,\ ‘ullinformation on modern Steam and Hot Water 
eine, entasten etc., with valuable omens to those 

eiing their LERS. Sole manufac- 


of Sa iA AN BOILERS. Agents in all Principal : 


ties. 
IT WILL PAY YOU TO 





TIGATE. Address, 
HERENDEEN MFG. CO., 10 CLARK S/REET, GENEVA, N. Y. 









SPECIAL OFFER. The MAHER &£,5GROSH cutler 

blade tested severely, and warranted. We want to deal direct with consumers, and in 13 years we have held 

old friends and made thousands of new ones, Look at Knife shown here; cut is exact size ; price is 65c. ; blades 

equal any $2 a. To tempt rem our price for awhile is 
; 5 for $2, post Lighter 2-blade, 35c. 
[= 2blade, pearl, 35c. 

7inch Steel Shears, 60c. : 









L—— ground razor, 


$1.25. 
ever made, cts. 


64 S Street, 


PURIFIES THE BLOOD, and 


Sold Everywhere. 


so called ROOT BEER. 


TUPre Ty Makes FIVE gallons of a Delicious, Sparkling, T EMPERANCE 
DRINK. Grateful at all times. Refreshing, recuperating, health- 
giving, and health-preserving. Quite distinctive from all other 

fortifies the body against disease. 











is hand-forged from razor ‘steel, every | 


$1. post- »paid. Barber's hollow | 
Best Strop 
\ Send for free list. 
MAHER & GROSH, 


TOLEpDo, OHIO. 
























The hidden cause of that happy air of quiet harmony 
pervading this picture 


is the NEW PATENT SOFT-STOP in the 


IWERS & POND 
PIANO, 


which so reduces the noise of practising that it is not 
heard outside the room and is not distracting to any one 


in the same room ; also saves wear. 

WE OFFER TO SHIP 
ON APPROVAL, to be re- 
turned, railway freights both 
ways our expense, if unsatisfac- 


tory on trial in your home. 


DISTANCE MAKES NO 
DIFFERENCE —1 mile or 
2,000 miles are alike to us. 

WE TAKE OLD INSTRU.- 
MENTS IN EXCHANGE, 
and make terms of payment suit 

each customer’s reasonable con- 
venience. 

100-page catalogue mailed free 
if you mention Lanpires’ Home 
JOURNAL. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO,, 


Masonic TEMPLE, 183-186 TREMONT STREET, BosTON, Mass, 





Every lady desires to be attractive in form 
and feature. 

The fashion is now to be, not ‘pale, weak 
and clinging,” but robust and athletic. 

This can be secured by cycle riding, 
best exercise known. 

The best Ladies’ Cycle is the 
LADIES’ SAFETY. 


RICHLY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO., 


77 Franklin St. 12 Warren St. 291 Wabash Ave 
BOSTON, NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


WOVEN WIRE FENGE 


mort SELVAGE 
SIZES MESH. PRICES REDUCED. 
ae — —— F As paid 
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» CHICAGO. 
T The Great Secret of the Canary Breeders of 


many. ird Manna 
Cage Birds, will pre- 
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Thick, Soft and Beautiful. Infallible for curing erup- 
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Price, 50 Cents.—All Druggists. 
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